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BOGS OF IRELAND. 


First Report to Hon. Hovse or Com- 
MONS OF THE CoMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 
TO ENQUIRE. INTO THE NATURE AND 
ExTENT OF THE SEVERAL BoGs IrzE- 

_ LAND, AND THE PRACTICABILITY OF 
Dratwine anp CULTIVATING THEM. 


[Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 20th June, 1810.] 


Gzoxoeicat studies when they termi- 


nate in mere theory, are a part of science 


rather shewy than serviceable. Speeula- 
tions on the construction of the planet we 
inhabit afford entertainment, combined 
with the pleasure of indulging ingenuity 
in conjecture. But an actual acquaintance 
with the operations of nature on the sur- 
face of our globe, is of greater advantage 
to the community, when practical pur- 
poses are to be answered, A country of 
considerable extent presents many diver- 
sities of soil and surface. Some parts pos- 


sess the principles of fertility, as a gift 


from nature, and need but a moderate exer- 
tion of human labour to render them pro- 
ductive. Others are almost barren, and 
great is the exertion they demand, ere 
any return can be expected from them. 
On some places the agents employed by 
mature act, as it were, with partiality, 
and bestow their favours con amore, while 
elsewhere a niggard bounty is all. they 
communicate, end indifference marks 
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their distribution. Yet a well policied 
community will endeavour to render use- 
ful these less distinguished spots; .and 
where nature has acted the grudging step- 
mother, policy will supply the deficiency 
by diligence and management. 

The strength of a nation may without 
hazard attempt improvements, which in- 
dividuals would impeach their prudence 
by contemplating. Should the attempt 
fail, the loss is borne by the general purse 
without complaint of the expence; but 
if it succeed, the benefits are felt by dis- 
tant generations. 

Late years have witnessed the spirit of 
improvement unusually alert and active. 
They have seen great undertakings an-~ 


nounced and accomplished with a rapidity . 


scarcely credible, and at a cost which to 
our forefathers would have appeared for- 
midable and repulsive. That the United 
Kingdom should now be able to undertake 
greater works than formerly, is but a con- 

uence of its increase in tion, 
wealth, and knowledge. While Great 
Britain is improving in its public commu- 
nications, and strengthening its connec- 
tions by progressive combinations, it is 
but just, and we may add, natural, that 
Ireland, a member of the United King- 
dom, should be assisted with the power of 


.the whole. 


The very conception of draining the 
bogs of Ireland would have been ridiculed 
some years ago, as the whim of a vision- 
ary. If started in a familiar conversation, 
it would hardly have been honoured with 
discussion: a more credible topic of dis- 
course would have been demanded, some- 
thing rational, to supply its place. Never- 
theless, this very subject is now to engage 
our attention, It has been thought fea- 
sible ; steps have been taken to promote 
it, and the Report before us decidedly an- 
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nounces the practicability of the under- 
taking, and its beneficial results. 

A bog is a vast assemblage of matter 
originallyivegeteble ; but by long exposure 
to the action of stagnant water deprived of 
its vegetable appearance, and massed into 
a solid,:compact, friable, and inflammable 
substance. To convey to our readers some 
notion of the progress of its accumulation 
we desire them to imagine a bason or con- 
cave reservoir of a certain extent and 
depth, formed of clay, limestone-gravel, 
or of still more obdurate materials, 
through which the water scantily but 
constantly, supplied can obtain no issue. 
Growing in this water, undisturbed, a 
surface of bog moss [Sphagnum Palustre] 
lives, dies, and putrifies. A second ge~ 
neration of this moss succeeds, and is suc- 
ceeded by others, till at length the bulk of 
it rises considerably above the level of its 
bed, and of the adjacencies, {forming 
hillocks of various heights, shapes, and 
dimensions. The surface of a bog is not 
level like a lake; but undulating. The 
termination of it is sometimes abrupt; al- 
Most perpendicular. The mass is ten, 
twenty, thirty feet deep down to the bed 
on which it rests. The extent of it is in 
patches of two, or three, to ten or twelve 
miles in length, interspersed with hills of 
land, which are not bog: and with 
streams by which the superabundant wa- 
ter is conveyed to distant parts. We may 
suppose that, if the water were originally 
permanent, deep, supplied by springs, 
é&c. that lakes not bogs would be formed : 
Or were it promptly diseharged so as to 
leave the surface dry, it would not be- 
come bog. Even as it is, the bottom of 
the bog is hard, dry, compact, and bitu- 
minous, while the top is a mixture of 
water and growing moss. The surface is 
of different densities: in some places a 
ye may walk on it safely: in others 

¢ sinks knee deep, into the mingled 
compound of bog moss and bog water. 
The middle of the bog commonly con- 
tains a greater proportion of water than 
the edges; it is therefore traversed only 
by the more venturesome. 

To explain this to the House, Mr. 
Griffiths, one of the engineers employed 
on the survey of the Bog of Allen, gives 


“a delineation of a part of Timahoe Bog, 
where it had been cut down to its bed. 


The following are the results of his exa- 
mination and analy sis, : 
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Depth. 


eet. 

2. Surface of bog decomposed by the atmos- 
phere, dark reddish brown moss: mass 
compact: no fibres of moss visible ; con- 
tains scarcely any vegetable remains; 
where they occur, they are chiefly com- 
posed of moss in the last stage of decom- 
position, and decayed branches of heath, 

Specific gravity —,895. 

1,440 grains of this substance yielded 
but 20 grains of white ashes, composed 
of vegetable matter. 

3. Light reddish brown; mass very open 

grained and fibrous: the moss usually so 

perfect that the different species are easily 
discernible by the botanist; the sphag- 
num palustre predominates greatly. 
Specific gravity —,356. 
1,440 grains yielded only 12 of white 
ashes. 

Pale yellowish brown: mass open-grain- 

ed and &brous : varieties of moss visible: 

used as turf: burns badly, 

Specific gravity—,408. 

1,440 grains of the dried peat yielded 
only 11 grains of white ashes. 

8%. Deep reddish brown: mass tolerably 
compact, but still fibrous: used as turf: 
burns tolerably well. 

Specific gravity—,871. 

1,440 grains of the dried peat yielded 
12 grains of yellowish white ashes: a 
tinge of oxyd of iron. 

3. Blackish brown: fibres of moss rarel 
discernible: numerous twigs and small 
branches of birch, alder, and fir: all 
hollow, the wood being decayed and the 
bark perfect: these branches found chief- 
ly at the edge of the bog; not univer- 
sally: not in the body of the bog, gene- 
tally ; turf burns pleasantly, but quickly, 

pecific gravity—1,030, 

1,440 grains yielded of volatile 


5 


empyreumatic oil .......... 140 
Water, asmall portion oil............ 834 
Light porous charcoal 298 


Carbonated hydrogen gas: burned 
with a clear bluish white, equal, 
if not superior to coal gas ......... 168. 
500 grains of this charcoal yielded i5 
grains of light yellowish white ashes: a 
slight tinge of oxyd of ironr ; 

3. Dull yellowish brown: mass compact: 
fibres not visible: used as turf, burns 
swiftly with a bright flame: denomi- 
nated greasy turf; inflames quickly, like 


grease. 
Specific gravity—,694. 
1,440 grains yielded volatile em- 
reumatic oil ........... vee tains | 
ater, small portion oil .......... «8 
Light porous charcoal, faintly lus- 
trous when broken ...... 
Gas, similar to foregoing .....-+..+- 117 
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Depth 
Feet. 


Charcoal, like foregoing. 

10. Blackish brown: mass compact: fibres 
not visible: used as turf, burns slowly, 
unpleasant smell: fracture earthy, ten- 
dency to conchoidal ; lustre faintly glim- 
mering. 

Specific gravity—1,057. 

1,440 graina yielded, of volatile 
empyreumatic Oil ............+.. gtains 138 
Water, and mioute portion of oil ... 538 
Very compact charcoal, lustrous ... 590 

500 grains of this charcoal yielded 
deep reddish brown ashes 50 grains, 
chiefly oxyd of iron. 

4. Black: mass very compact: strongly 
resembles pitch or coal: fracture con- 
choidal in every direction : lustre shining : 
susceptible of a high degree of polish : 
seldom used as turf, owing to unpleasant 
sinell. 

Specific gravity—1,236. 

1,440 grains yielded volatile em- 


yreumatic Oil grains 124 
ater, little cee 582 

Charcoal, very compact; internal 
lustre strongly glistening............ 566 

Gaseous: burned bright, but un- 
pleasant smell ........ 168 


500 grains of this charcoal yielded 
96 grains of brick-red ashes: chiefly 
oxyd of iron. 
3. Marl: yellowish white; does not ad- 
here to the tongue. 
100 parts contain 


Carbonate of 64 

4. Yellowish blue clay: adheres strongly to 

the tongue. 

100 parts contain 

Carbonate of hime. ........ 8 

Silex, coloured by oxyd of iron...... 22 


Clay mixed with lime stone gravel. 


The plate annexed to this analysis, 
describes gs coal, what the text describes 
as ‘* exhibiting a strong resemblance to 
pitch, or pitch-coal.” Notwithstanding 
this variation, we conceive that this cu- 
rious specimen may lead our readers to a 
glimpse of the nature and formation of 
coal, generally taken ; which certainly 
is of vegetable origin, and possibly ma- 
tured in a manner analogous to what we 
have here stated. 

The average height of these great bogs 
above the level of bigh water mark in 
Dublin harbour, is about 250 feet. On 


turning to our friend Mr. Parkinson,* for 
further information on this subject, so in- 
teresting to our countrymen of Ireland, 
we found the following extract from a 
paper of Dr. King, presented to the Dublin 
Society. ‘* Ireland doth abound in moss, 
more, than I believe any kingdom, inso- 
much that it is very troublesome, being 
apt to spoil fruit trees, and quicksets.— 
This moss is of divers kinds; that which 
grows in bogs is remarkable; your light 
spongy turf is nothing but a congeries of 
the threads of this moss, before it is suf- 
ficiently rotten (and this turf looks white, 
and is light). J have seen it in such 
quantities, and so tough, that the turf 
spades would not cut it: in the north of 
Ireland they, by way of joke, call it old 
wife's tow, and curse her that buried it, 
when it hinders them in cutting the turf : 
it is not much unlike flax: the turf holes 
in time grow up with it again, and all the 
little gutters in bogs are generally filled 
with it.” Mr. Parkinson thinks, never- 
theless, ‘‘ that peat is often found compos- 
ed of other vegetables: although the con- 
Serve and the mosses, particularly the 
Sphagnum palustre, appear to be vegeta 
bles, which are peculiarly calculated to 
suffer a conversion into this kind of sub- 
stance.” The bog examined by Mr. Grif- 
fith, seems to have been wholly composed 
of bog moss ; and in its most perfect state 
to have approached the nature of coal. 
Perhaps it is less than most bogs unmingled 
with extraneous fossils. The first pro- 
cedure necessary to render this half-wa- 
ter surface accessible to the plough is, to 
drain it; and the effect ef draining is 
thus correctly described by the Bishop of 
Kildare in a Letter to Mr. Griffith. 


Its first effect was, to render perfect the 
former defective drainage, to give solidity to 
the fluid morass, and to reduce the height of 
the Log by withdrawing a portion of its water. 
No disaster has since befallen the work ; the 
surface has continued to sink; where the 
depth was twenty-twe feet it isnow eight or 
nine; and the catch-water drain, without 
collapsing, has by pressure reduced its former 
surface width to seven or eight, leaving the side 
steps or benches scarcely perceptible ; and in- 
stead of a water-way, as at first of three feet, 
there is only a botiom run of twelve or six- 
teen inches. In 1808, the morass was judged 
solid enough for the plough ; but to avoid 


* Organic Remains of a former World. 
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any danger of sinking, the legs of the horses 
were enveloped with hay-bands to increase 
their volume. 

It is proper to state, that the land acquired, 
or relieved from superabundant moisture by 
this process, was, in the whole, fifty-five 
Irish, or eighty-nine English statute acres ; 
twenty acres, the driest of these, were, in the 
winter of 1808, well covered with the matly 
limestone-gravel already mentioned; and in 
.809, together with sixteen acres of the for- 
mer morass, ploughed, heaped, and burned, 
with ample success, sown with rape (other- 
wise called coleseed) on which were profitably 
lodged and fed a considerable number of sheep, 
in the last winter and spring, in the manner 
of the Isle of Ely and Lincolashire farmers ; 
and now there are thirty-three acres of oats, 
having the most promising appearance. 

The action of fire on the morass was satis- 
factory and complete ; but it will be proper, 
in the course of a few years, to dress it with 
limestone-gravel, and to renew it by burning ; 
for it is to be observed, that the gravelled por- 
tion of ground, which had formerly been im- 
perfectly improved, lad become of very small 
value: it had been even gravelled at some re- 
mote period, acircumstance which was dis- 
closed by the plough ; but when heaped and 
burned the old and new limestone-gravel was 
eonverted into quick} lime, blended in the 
spreading’ with a renovated oil, and slacked 
by the weather. 

This sinking of the surface to a depth 
little more than one-third of its former 
measure, expresses at once the nature of 
the bog, that of the labour necessary to 
drain it, the greater solidity and more 
convenient level to which it is reduced, 
with other particulars. The extent of 
country covered by bog, does not alter the 
nature of the pr ings proper to re- 
claim it; but, it renders necessary a con- 
sideration of the conveniences already of- 
fered on the spot, and the best manner of 
rendering these serviceable, Rivers are 
natural drains ; and wherever these pass 
‘through a bog, or within reach of its wa- 
ters, there can be no doubt, but they 
indicate the most favourable issues for the 
stagnant element, A system of drains, 
greater and smaller, penetrating into all 
parts, and issuing in the most convenient 
‘streams, according to the level of the 
eountry, will render the whole effectual. 
But, this requires judgment ; for the con- 
‘struetion of a drain is not to be lightly 
considered. Jt must be proceeded on in 
an orderly manner: first by cutting two 
small drains, about two feet deep, on the 


sides of the intended main drain; after 


some weeks, enlarge these, leaving a core 
between them: after some months re- 
move this core ; and after the in.erval of 
a year at least, dig the drain to its depth. 
‘Slow and sure,’ seems to be a proper 
motto for the means of reclaiming bogs, 
as well as for other reclaimings: but pers 
severance will be rewarded in time. This, 
at least, is clearly the opinion of the ene 
gineer, and of the committee ; extracts 
from whose statements we shall now pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Griffith, to whose skill the eastern 
division of the bog of Allen was allotted, 
observes, that, 


The surface of the land rises very quickly 
from the bog on all sides, particularly to the 
north-west, where it is composed (at least to 
a considerable depth) of limestone-gravel, 
forming very abrupt hills. In those places 
where the face of the hills have been opened 
for the purpose of raising stone and gravel, 
the mass is composed of rounded limestone, 
varying in size, from two feet in diameter to 
less than one inch ; the largest are not so 
much rounded as the small, frequently their 
sharp angles are merely rubbed off; they are 
usually penetrated by contemporaneous veins 
of Lydian stone, varying in colour from black 
to light grey ; the colour of the limestone is 
light smoke grey, rarely bluish 
black; when it is, the fracture is large con» 
choidal ; that of the grey is uneven, approach- 

Of the growth of moss in stagnant waters 
there are numberless insiances, and in fact 
throughout the whole of the clay-lands in 
this part of the country, wherever water js 
saffered to remain any length of time, an in- 
cipient formation of bog (by the growth of 
aquatic mosses) is the invariable conse- 

Trees are still to be found growing on the 
bog edges, and in the vallies in the bog where 
the rivers flow ; thus in the vale of the stream 
running from Lullymore by Lullybeg to 
Cushaling (in Lullymore bog) oak, alder, 
aspine, birch, willow, white thorn, and holly 
trees, are now growing, but I did not ob- 
serve any fir trees, though they are found ia 
the bog. 

It is probable that most people who have 
hitherto written on bogs, having merely ex- 
amined the composition of the mass of bog 
near the edge, (the interior being scarcely 
accessible) may have concluded, that trees 
and branches of trees were as thickly scatter- 
ed beneath the surface throughout the bog, 
as in the part near the edge, which they had 

It is somewhat singular, that the general 
fall of the cguntry being south-west, and the 
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south-west corner of the bog (Lullymore) 
nearly approaching the poiat of junction of 
the rivers, that the fall of the surface of that 

art of the bog, and the gravel below it, should 
nearly north-west. 


There are some very remarkable springs at 
the source of the stream called the Beaghan, 
which spout up water in great force and 
quantity two feet above the surface of the 
bog; and though the average depth of the 
bog in that place is 28 feet, the water does 
not imbibe the slig:.test taste from passing 
through it. 

Notwithstanding that the bog int his place 
is so soft as to render it impossible to walk 
without sinking to the knee at each step, yet 
alder and birch trees of tolerable size are seen 
growing on the surface for some acres around, 
and tufts of grass (though the time I observed 
the fact was early in the month of March, 
when the whole country was quite brown) 
were observed growing with great luxuriance ; 
this may be attributed to the uncommon 

uantity of lime contained in the water of 
the spring, which I discovered by addin 
oxalic acid to a small quantity of it, which 
preserved for the purpose. 


The natural fall of the rivers ia this 
part of the country, is not above three 
Jeet per mile: and proper situations for 
mills are very scarce, to the great incon- 
venience of the inhabitants. ‘The streams 
are deficient in velocity. 


The surface of this bog (Timahoe) is in 
general extremely wet, particularly near the 
summits, which I have generally observed in 
other bogs as well as in this, to be the wettest 
part; in some instanees quagmires arising 
from springs extend for a mile in length and 
breadth ; on this account it will be impossible 
to sink the main drains in the first instance 
more than 10 feet ; the minor drains may be 
sunk to the depth of 8 feet; in progressive 

ears (as the surface of the bog subsides and 
comes more solid) the main drains may be 
deepened to 12 feet, and afierwards by oc- 
casional scourings kept to that depth. How- 
ever, the great advantage of converting any 
stream which may run through the bog into a 
maindrain, in preference to cutting new drains, 
though apparently in a better direction, is ob- 
vious from the fact, that you arrive almost im- 
mediately, with a trifling expense, at the bot- 
tom of the bog in one case, and never, except 
in very shallow bogs, in the other ; but perhaps 
the most important consideration in contrast- 
ing the two modes of drainage, is, the facility 
of raising clay and limestone gravel (the best 
manure for the bog) from the vale of the bog 
stream, which can never he accomplished, 
except in very shaliow bogs, fram the bottom 
ef new-formed main drains: 


Besides the immense tract of bog, amounts 
ing altogether to 22,490 Irish, or 36,430 
English acres, that may be drained for the 
sum of £70,014. 7s. 3d., as appears by the 
estimate, there will also be drained, as al- 
ready stated, a great extent of low lands, 
forming the vales of the rivers, which are now 
proposed to be converted into main or mother 
drains for the discharge of the waters from 
the bogs: these low lands being covered with 
water for at least six months in the year, are 
at present of little value, their only produce 
being a crop of coarse hay, which barely 
pays the expense of saving. 

Every one who has seen the vast tracts of 
low lands that have been reclaimed in Eng- 
land, (at the expense of millions) must also 
have with pleasure observed the essential be- 
nefit which that country has derived from the 
drainage ; not only from the greatly increased 
quantity of arable land of superior quality, 
but by the amelioration of the climate by the 
discharge of the stagnant waters. 


In answer to an assertion made by some. 


persons, that a bog deprived of water is a 
caput mortuum, on which no plant will ve- 
getate, either spontaneously, or by any alter- 
ation in the composition of its surface that 
can be effected ; it may be observed that ale 
though bog when first drained, appears to 
have lost the power of supporting aquatic 
plants, without a capability of supplying 
food for the vegetation of plants of a different 
and more useful nature ; still, if we have 
patience till the bog-moss*, Sc. which com- 
poses the upper suiface of the bog, shall have 
subsided, and by the near approach of their 


mossy fibres (which when alive are kept a= 


sunder by water) and exposure to the atmos- 
phere, shall become (to a certain degree) pu- 
trid, it will be found that various grasses of 
geod quality, and even white clover, will ve- 
getate spontaneously on its surface. ; 

But it is not to be sup that an active 
people will thus suffer Nature, unassisted, 
slowly to attain a desirable alteration in the 
upper surface of drained bogs; they will na- 
turally join hand in hand with her, and by 
the simple process of digging or ploughing up 
the surface of the drained bog, and by gathering 
it into heaps, and (in dry weather) setting 
fire to them (having previously mixed a por- 
tion of clay amongst the heaps, which is al- 
ways to be found io inexhaustible quantities 
beneath the bog) accomplish im two years, 
what Nature, unassisted, might have at+ 
tained (less perfectly) inten. 

This species of manure, which by long ex- 
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rience, both in this country and in Scot- 
and, has been ascertained to be the most ef- 
ficacious in altering the properties of pure peat, 
is the ashes of peat, taken from the most solid 
part of the bog nearest the bottom. The 
composition of these ashes is usually found 
to be burnt clay, containing a large propor- 
tion of oxyd of iron, and a small portion of 
charcoal. 

From this analysis we may be led, with 
tolerable certainty, to draw the conclusion, 
that clay taken from the bottom of the bog, 
which must be similar to that contained in the 
a immediately above it, and mixed and 

urned with the moss that forms the upper 
part of the bog, would (by increasing the 
ee of the clay) have more effect in the 

ecomposition of peat, so as to render it ¢a- 

pable of affording nourishment to plants of 
almost every description, than the red ashes 
produced by the under stratum of the bog 
alone, which, as already stated, has been 
universally approved of. 

Mr. Nasmith, of Hamilton, in his admi- 

rable Essay on the Properties and Uses of 
Peat, states, that cohesive earth, which has 
suffered torrefaction (such as brick dust) isa 
most powerful solvent of peat ; and in this he 
borne out by numerous experiments made by 
himself, though rather on too small a scale. 
- The next manure in value to ashes, is lime, 
which, however should be used but sparing- 
ly in the first instance ; but it is admirable in 
producing sweet herbage in surface dressing 
on reclaimed bog ; and I mention this, the 
rather, as I have lately heard persons (who 
might have been better informed) speak of 
lime as being greatly superior to a/l other 
manures in reclaiming bog. 


The first crop is rape, which in dry years 
is usually productive, yielding about 10 bar- 
rels of seed per acre, and sometimes more ; 
the next crop is generally oats, and afterwards 
(with a portion of manure) potatoes, as it 
suits the convenience or fancy of the farmer ; 
no regular succession of crops having as yet 
been generally adopted. 

I have not observed any trees growing on 
deep bogs in this division of the district, ex- 
cept near the springs, which I have already 
noticed ; and I doubt whether they will grow 
in bogs, unless a sufficient portion of clay, or 
limestone gravel, be added at the time of 
planting, or where the bog is so shallow as to 
allow the roots of the trees to penetrate into 
the clay or gravel beneath. 


Should it be determined to carry this grand 
scheme of drainage into execution, this dis- 
trict is rendered an object of peculiar inter- 
est, on account of the great facility of drain- 
age, and of its being intersected by all the 
branches of the Grand Canal, and the princi- 
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pal bog (Lullymore bog,) nearly surrounded 
by that navigation. 

This fortunate circumstance, will give great 
facility and cheapness to the carriage of the 
future produce of this district to the capital ; 
and the city of Dublin will derive essential 
benefit from the increased quantity, superior 
quality, and cheapness of turf, which must 
be the consequence of an extensive drainage, 
as turf cannot at present be cut, except in 
parts near the bog edge, which is naturally 
much drier and more svlid than the interior. 
Were the proposed project carried into effect, 
not only the edge, but every part of the inte- 
rior of the bog, might be converted into 
turbary ; and the tur/, in some instances (as 
in bog No. 2, and Clane bog) be carried b 
boats through great drains or minor canals 
into the Grand Canal. 

Thus the whole bog, from being, as at 
present, an unprofitable aggregation of moss, 
would be rendered generally useful, by the 
growth of hemp, flax, rape, oats, grass, 
&c. of the best quality ; and turf might be 
cut and saved, at half the present expense, as 
the loss and trouble of removing and drying 
now amounts to treble what it would be, 
were the bog in a sufficient state of dryness. 


This last remark informs us, that these 
bogs are not wholly useless even in their 
present state: they supply fuel; and thus 
fire is obtained from the operations of 
stagnant water. To their bogs the Irish 
have been accustomed to look for their 
winter stores of firing. They cut the peat 
into portions, about the size and shape of 
a brick : these they pile near their houses 
in stacks, often of considerable dimen- 
sions, for drying ; and readiness for use : 
they somewhat resemble a clump of black 
bricks, but the mass diminishes as the 
severities of winter are augmented. Ne- 
vertheless, it cannot be said precisely, 
of Ireland, as has been affirmed of Hol- 
land,—‘‘ ’Tis ordinary to see them fish 
for fire in water; which they catch in 
nets, and transport to land in their boats.” 
But, it seems that the iron-founders, and 
other manufacturers of Dublin, when 
they want a great heat quickly raised, 
deem turf charcoal the most efficacious 
fuel for their purpose. : accordingly it sells 
to considerable advantage in that metro- 
polis. 

Such are the statements of the engi- 
neer employed for this district, Mr, Grif- 
tith; the commissioners take a moreenlarg~ 
ed view of the subject ; and their state~ 
ment, as it concerns the nation, demands 
every attention. 
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In forming our opinions we derived our 
principal assistance from the Great Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, executed by General Val- 
Jancey, the Chairman of our Board, it being 
the only map which defines either the situa- 
tion or boundaries of the bogs with any tol- 
erable accuracy. 

From inspection of this map we are enabled 
to consider the greater part of these bogs as 
forming: one connected whole, and to come 
to the general conclusion, that a portion of 
Treland, of little more than one fourth of its 
entire superficial extent, and included be- 
tween a line drawn from Wicklow head to 
Galway, and another drawn from Howth 
head to Sligo, comprizes within it about six. 
sevenths of the bogs in the island, exclusive 
of mere mountain bogs, and bogs of less ex- 
tent than 500 acres, in its form resembling a 
broad belt drawn across the centre of Ireland, 
with its narrowest end nearest to the capital, 
and gradually extending in breadth as it ap- 
proaches to the Western Ocean. This great 
division of the island extending from east to 
west, is traversed by the Shannon from north 
to south, and is thus divided into two parts ; 
of these the division to the westward of the 
river, contains more than double the extent 
of the bogs which are to be found in the di- 
vision to the eastward ; so that if we sup- 
pose the whole of the bogs of Ireland (ex- 
clusive of mere mountain bogs and of bogs 
under 500 acres) to be divided into twerity 
parts, we shall find about seventeen of them 
comprized within the great division we have 
now described, twelve to the westward and 
five to the eastward of the Shannon, and of 
the remaining three parts, about two are to 
the south and one to the north of this divi- 
sion ; of the positive amount of their contents, 
we have as yet no data that canenable us to 
speak with any precision, but we are led to 
believe, from various communications with 


our engineers, that the bogs in the eastern: 


division of the great district above described, 
amount to about 260,000 English acres, 
which on the proportion already mentioned, 
would give rather more than one million of 
English acres as the total contents of the 
bogs of Ireland, excluding however from 
consideration mere mountain bogs, and also 
all bogs of less extent than 500 acres, of each 
of which description the amount is very con- 
siderable: of the extent of the Jatter some 
idea may be formed from a fact which we 
have learned from Mr. Larkin, that in the 
single county of Cavan, which he has sur- 
veyed, there are above ninety bogs, no one 
of which exceeds 500 Irish acres, but which 
taken collectively, contain above 11,000 Irish, 
which is equivalent above to 17,600 English 
acres, besides many smaller bogs, varying 
in size from five to twenty acres. 

Most of the bogs which lie to the eastward 
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of the Shannon, and which occupy a consi- 
derable poe of the King’s county and 
county of Kildare, are generally known by 
the name of the Bogof Allen; it must not, 
however, be supposed that this name is ap- 
plied to any one great morass; on the con- 
trary, the bugs to which it is applied are 
perfectly distinct from each other, often se- 
parated by high ridges of dry country, and in- 
clining towards different rivers, as their natu- 
ral directions for drainage, so intersected by 
dry and cultivated land, that it may be af- 
firmed generally there is no spot of these bogs 
(to the eastward of the Shannon) so much as 
two Irish miles distant from the upland and 
cultivated districts....... 

The district reported on, contains 36,430 
English acres of bog, and forms the eastern 
extremity of the Bog of Allen. The map fur- 
nished to us by Mr. Griffith is on a scale of 
four inches to an Irish mile, and is accompa- 
nied by sections of the bog of nearly 200 

There are many, we believe, who consider 
the bogs of Ireland to be low and marshy 
tracts of country, not very dissimilar in their 
composition from the fens of Lincolnshire 5 
others, aware that the substance of which 
they are formed greatly differs from that of 
the fen districts, attribute nevertheless the 
origin of both to pretty nearly the same 
causes; while an opiniow, more prevalent, 
and perhaps not less erroneous than either of 
the foregoing, attributes their formation to 
fallen forests, which are supposed at some 
former period to have covered these districts, 
and to have been destroyed either by the ef- 
fects of time, or by hostile armies in the early 
wars of Ireland. 

It appears from Mr. Griffith, that each of 
the four bogs included in the subject of his 
Report, isa mass of the peculiar substanee 
called peat, of the average thickness of éwenty- 
Jive feet, no where less than twelve, nor found 
to exceed forty-two ; this substance varying 
materially in its appearances and properties, 
in proportion to the depth at which it lies. .. . 

We should further consider the peat mass 
as partaking in its general nature of the pro- 
perty of sponge, saturated with 
water, and giving rise to diflerent streams and 
rivers for the discharge of the surplus waters 
which it receives from rain or snow ; these 
streams in this district almost universally have 
worn their channels through the substance 
of the bog down to the clay or limestone gra- 
vel underneath, dividing the bog into distinet 
masses, and presenting in themselves the most 
proper situations for the main drains, and 
which, with the assistance of art, may be 
rendered effectual for that purpose. ' 

The highest summit of any part of the bogs 
in this district is 298 feet above the level of 
the sea, taken at an ordinary spring-tide is 
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the Bay of Dublin ; while the lowest point 
any where on their surface, is eighty-four feet 
Jower than the highest, and therefore 214 
feet above the level of the sea.........0e0...0.- 

It is Mr. Griffith’s opinion, that by the 
main drains Jaid down in the situations refer- 
red to in the map, and with a system of mi- 
nor drains discharging their waters into the 
main drains, and at a general distance of a 
quarter of an Irish mile from each other ; 
and furiher, with a system of cross drains 


discharging taemselves into the minor drains,’ 


and at a distance of 280 yards apart, the en- 
tire bog may be rendered sufficiently compact 
for the commencement of agriculwral opera- 
tions. The cost of the different improve- 
ments proposed in the rivers, and of the main 
and minor drains, he estimatesat £.49,268 
And of the cross drains, at - - + 20,746 

Altogether - £.70,014 
as being the 'expenses of discharging the wa- 
ters from these 22,490 Irish acres, equivalent 
to 36,480 English acres of bog, sufficiently 
to enable the farmer to commence his opera- 
tionson them. In this view of expense, it 
is, however, particularly worthy of conside- 
ration, that ons isa further extent of no 
less than 4,000 Irish acres, not of bog, but 
of good land lying along the banks of the ri- 
ver, whose course it is proposed to improve, 
and,the expense of improving which is in- 
eluded in the £70,014. These 4,000 Irish 
acres appear to be at present covered with 
water for not less than half the year, and to 
set at an average rent of less than thirty 
shillings per acre, while the uplands in the 
immediate vicinity set for not less than three 
guineas, 

In the opinion of Mr. Griffith, these low 
lands, if preserved from these inundations, 
would become more valuable than the up- 
Jands ; supposing them, however, to receive 


‘an increase of only twenty shillings per acre |}. 


in their annual value, and estimating this in- 
erease at twenty years purchase, an improve- 
ment would be effected to the value of 
£.80,000, which is more than sufficient to 
cover the entire expense of the proposed 
drainage, not merely of these inundated lands, 
but of the bogs also ; so that if the operation 
were to be carried into effect, and considered 
in a general view, it would appear that the 

rofit of recovering these 4,000 acres of inun- 
dated lands, would be more than equivalent 
to defray the entire cost both of ther own re- 
elamation, and of the drainage of all the bog 
in this district; whatever, therefore, might 
be the increase of improvement, which the 
entire extent of bog might receive from the 
drainage, would be every part of it so much 
clear gain resulting from the adoption of the 
eperations suggested by Mr. Griffith. The 
dimensions recommended by Mr, Griffith for 


the main drains, are a breadth of fourteen 
feet at top, of two feet at bottom, and a 
depth of twelve feet ; for the minor drains, & 
breadth of nine feet at top, one foot at bottom, 
and a depth of eight feet; and for the cross 
drains, a breadth of six feet at top, one foot 
at bottom, und a depth of five feet. 


A prejudice much more extensive than that 
of the irreclaimability of a drained bog, is, 
an apprehension which we have found very 
generally entertained, that in the event of 
the success of these operations, the country 
would be left without a sufficient supply of 
fuel. It seems nat to be generally under- 
stood, that if the bogs of Ireland could be 
reclaimed, we should derive not merely the 
advantage of cultivating their surface, but at 
the same time, that the power of applying 
them wherever necessary for fuel, would be 
increased some hundred, or rather some thou- 
sand-fold. Fuel can at present be obtained 
only from the edges of these bogs; the ex- 
cessive wetness of their interior rendering it 
in its present state wholly unavailable for 
fuel ; but if once drained, fuel might be procured 
from every one of them; and it isa great mistake 
to suppose that the drainage of a hog would 
impair its qualities as turf; on the contrary, it 
would operate as the greatest possible im- 
provement of it, and that not merely at the 
time when it was effected, but at all future 
periods, and in a degree progressively in- 
creasing. 

Cu. Vatrancy, (L.S.) 
Datedthis Ricuarp Grirritu, (LS.) 
10th day Henry Hamitton (L. 5S.) 

of June J. Lesure Foster, (L. S.) 

1810. Gore, (L, 5.) 


Our readers will perceive, from this pa 
per, that the endeavours to ameliorate the 
state of the country of Ireland, as to health, 
intercourse, produce, and consequently wealth, 
are continued with truly patriotic perseve- 
rance, and in a variety of ways. Time will 
shew, to acertainty, the most beneficial re- 
sults from some of them ; and posterity will 
do justice to the present age, whether or 
not it does justice to itself. The draining of 
these bogs, will have another beneficial effect 
in improving the country into which the roads 
that will naturally follow, will penetrate. 
On this subject, we only drop the hint: but 
it will not be lost on the genuine patriot and 
philanthropist.—For the proposed intercourse 
with the north of Ireland by a new road, 
vide Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 60g. 
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STH AT The Hindu Pantheon. 


By Edward Moor, F.R.S. Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. Royal Qto. 
pp. 480. Plates 105. Price £5. 5s. John- 
son, London, 1810. 


Tue Banian tree of India, that from 
one original stock spreads like a forest, 
over the ground, and without restriction 
multiplies its stems, by which it descends 
to earth, and derives supplies from a thou- 
sand collateral supports, is no bad emblem 
of the mythology of its own native [ndia. 
Sometimes it fixes itself on the top of a 
building, and as if descending from hea- 
ven, trails its branches adown the walls, 
intent on forming a connection with the 
earth not its parent. Sometimes it twists 
its roots in all the variety of accidental 
contorsions, and in every direction, as 
led by the rubbish or lumber around or 
over which it has straggled.* It will grow 
from a smooth surface; it will conform 
to the most rugged. Still it multiplies 
itself, and the all but infinite vegetable 
spreads till it becomes respectable by its 
appearance and venerable by its age. Suc- 
ceeding generations have no recollection 
ef its origin: it stands the object of their 
traditional worship and devotion: be- 
neath it the fakir performs his penance ; 
and the altar or the temple completes and 
perpetuates its sanctity. 

Were it possible to trace the mytholo- 
gical tales of India to certain authority, 
or to arrange them in fixed order, hopes 
might be entertained that some future age 
should detect the origin of the system, 
and explain the principles and the radi- 
ments from which it derives extent and 
establishment. Hitherto this has defied 
the ingenuity and wearied the diligence of 
all who have attempted it. They disco- 
vered, indeed, that the system claimed to 
be allied to heaven, but was intermingled 
with the dregs of earth; it professed 
to describe deities, but they were deeply 
degraded by human passions and vices. 
To recommend them as examples to their 
devotees was impossible ; for the better 
sense of mankind revolted at their enor- 


® Compare page 451, of the present 
pare page , presen 


mities: and their attributed powers were 
so frequently misguided by caprice that 
the worship of the most zealous of their 
votaries must needs be combined with 
dread. 

The prevalence of these principles, if 
principles they can be called, of reli- 
gion, throughout regions almost bound- 
less, and over kingdoms and tribes com- 
prising millions of the human race, ime 
parts to them an importance which justifies 
our examination. It forms a striking fea- 
ture of the mind of man. What was its 
origin? By what means did it become 
general : and whence is that establishment 
which it now boasts as fixed and immova- 
ble, like the mountains rising to heaven, 
like the rock founded on the center of the 
globe? Nor let it be thought that we are 
personally uninterested in this enquiry. 
{ts prevalence was not confined to the 
East. We trace it in Syria, where the 
Rembha, Chiven, and Dagon, of our Sa- 
cred books, mark its progress. It combines 
with our classic studies also, In Egypt, 
the superstitions of India were revived, 
and practiced with all that eagerness for 
the customs of their native country which 
characterizes emigrants. Greece adopted 
the dogmata of Egypt; and Rome cole 
lected from all quarters Deities and rituals, 
as she collected rarities and tribute. In 
short, whether we visit China in the East, 


or Siberia in the North, whether Africa. 


in the South, or Gaul in the West, we 
find proofs more or less demonstrative 
that thither the principles and idolatry 
of India had penetrated. It is not only, 
or perhaps principally, in the writings of 
the natives that these proofs are found; 
they shew themselves beyond denial in 
what figures of Deities remain ; and those 
who are most conversant with the imagery 
of ancient Greece, or Rome, or Syria, 
discover most clearly its connection with 
the still existing symbols by which the 
sages of Hindoostan conceal while they 
discover their Sacred mysteries. 

Greatly should we feel our obligations 
to that learned writer who should success- 
fully arrange the Gods of India, according 
to their real and original character. They 
are commemorative--of personsand events: 
they are significative—of astronomical and 
natural pbenomena: and they are em- 
blematical—of attributes and qualities, of 
metaphysical properties or powers,—em2e 
nations from Deity, in the first instance ; 
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but in the attempt to level them to the 
comprehension of mankind, intermixed 
with the variations of exuberant fancy, 
degraded, jumbled, and profaned, till the 
eye of unsophisticated reason is pained 
with the contemplation of them. They 
no longer dazzle, they disgust : they create 
not veneration but embarrassment and 
confusion. They whirl the conceptive 
energies of the mind into phrensy; but 
to the power of genuine inspiration they 
have long been utter strangers. 

We confess, indeed, and our candour 
feels a pleasure in the confession, that 
there is a small remain of attention toward 
the great Father of All: toa few he is 
the object of veneration. ‘* The one 
eternal mind; the self-existing incom- 
prehensible Spirit,” is adored: but we 
fear in no greater proportion among the 
Hindoo Gods, than was ‘‘ the unknown 
God” at Athens, among the thirty thousand 
Deities of that city. He does not occupy 
quite half a page in this volume: the re- 
mainder—four hundred and fifty—contain 
other objects, ‘Of that infinite, incom- 


prehensible, self-existent Spirit, no repre- 
sentation is made: to his direct and im- 
mediate honour no temples rise : nor dare 


a Hindu address to him the effusions of 
his soul otherwise than by the mediation 
of a personified attribute, or through the 

. intervention of a priest." Thus shackled, 
there is little chance that the misinstructed 
mind should look through the emblem, 
the “ personified attribute,” to the spiri- 
tual original ; or should refer to the Deity 
by an action of understanding, that wor- 
ship which he pays to a representation by 
an action of body. 

If a Hindoo were to argue that every 
stem of a Banian tree is holy, because the 
parent trunk is holy: that to worship 
one of these stems is to worship the pri- 
‘mary stock ; that as all are related to that 
primary, it is no great matter which he 
worships; and that among so many, to 
distinguish the first, is not easy ; he would 
say all that can be said for the rites of his 
religion, and the vindication of his idola- 
try. But the more reflective European is 
not thus satisfied. He enquires persevering- 
ly into the nature of what demands so im- 
portant an action as worship, and thinks 
himself demeaned by prostration unless 
the object of his regard be recommended 
by an unequivoca! dignity, and a claim 
supported by s.roj.z plausibilities, at the 
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least, and on the lowest estimate, when 
direct proof or complete demonstration is 
unattainable: 

That principle of separation, by which 
we have supposed the Deities of India 
might be rendered more intelligible, may 
petbaps be exemplified by considering 
Surya, the Sun, with his waggon drawn 
by seven horses, or his horse having seven 
heads, conjoined to one neck and one 
body, as typifying, beyond deubt, the days 
of the week, and their union into one 
period of computed time. The antiquity 
of this combination of days, appears to 
exceed, that of written record. The 
Moon (Chandra), the planets, and the 
seasons dancing around the Sun, with 
equal certainty mark the course of the 
year on the earth; as the zodiac marks 
it in the heavens —These should be sepa- 
vated and laid aside. The adventures of 
Rama, and his invasion of Ceylon, refer 
to historical facts; and with this division 
might be associated, well enough, the 
history of persons; as of Krishna; and 
some of the Avatars, as of the fish ; and 
that of the man-lion, bursting from a 
pillar. Durga, or retributive Justice pu- 
nishing Vice, is clearly a metaphysical 
allegory; and this division might in- 
clude all images denoting qualities of 
mind. The Lingarn and Yoni, little as it 
is suspected, are commemorative; ‘and 
have the same allusion to their origin, 
as has the antique marble inscribed 
LQATHP, which the infamous Wilkes, 
in his ignorance, employed to the vilest 
of purposes, in the vilest of pamphlets. 
That Deity from whose head, or feet, 
(or breech, on ancient medals) issues a 
river, must be of a geographical origin : 
so are mountains, Cities, rivers, &c. when 
personified ; with such all who have ac- 
quired any familiarity with antiquities are 
acquainted. Were these divisions under- 
stood and established, the multiplicity of 
Deities acknowledged in India would be- 
come less formidable than it now appears ; 
and some progress would be made towards 
rendering the Hindoo Pantheon more in- 
telligible, because more defined, than it is 
at presént. 

The principal of what remains is that 
most difficult subject—perhaps the most 
difficult, and most ancient of all—the 
trimurthi, or Hindoo trinity, composed 
of Brahma, the creative power; Vishnu, 
the preserving power; and Siva, the de- 
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stroying and renovating power. If these 
be restrictedly taken without variation as 
owers of the Creator, as such they must 
be acknowledged: but, a suspicion may 
be pardoned that together with the notice 
of powers, is combined that of persons. 
—A fourth person is sometimes placed as 
a head over these three, yet Brahma (the 
Creator), the only superior, competent 
to occupy that station, never is represented 
by any figure ;—it therefore cannot be 
him. If they unite the idea of persons, 
the patriarchs entitled to this commemo- 
ration are obvious. 

These rudiments of an_ illustrative 
system are suggested for the considera- 
tion of gentlemen whose studies may oc- 
casionally include Hindoo theology. If 
they shall contribute to excite some com- 
prehensive mind to reduce confusion to 
order, it will answer our purpose in pro- 
posing them ; and then will a better ac- 
quaintance with these obscure but inter- 
esting records, be greatly facilitated. 

But though we have wished for the 
institution of such an arrangement, as 
appears to us most likely to afford clear 
conceptions of the original ideas connected 
with these Deities, yet we readily admit 
that the order adopted by Mr. M. pos- 
sesses conveniences as a first attempt ; 
and his work will have the honour of 
opening a way for a clearer comprehension 
of mary parts of the subject, than was 
heretofore attainable. It is but justice to 
him to present an outline of his method. 

Mr. M. places first BranM, the almost 
overlooked Supreme ; then Brahma, Vish- 
nu, and Siva, his three principal attributes 
in which are involved the fate of mortals, 
and of all existing beings, Nuryana, or 
the Spirit moving on the water, seems to 
be claimed by all sects, as their own Deity, 
and the epithets applied: to him, or to his 
qualities, are greatly multiplied. ‘After 
these powers are ranked the divisions of 
Deity; the Menus, Brahmadicas, Rudras, 
&c. introductory, certainly, to idolatry, 
if not rather, the first distinction of it, 
and these are succeeded by a still lower 
generation. Many of them appear to be 
personifications of attributes, of qualities, 
or powers, of nature; and other myste- 
rious personages, The Avatars, though 
founded on facts, are unmercifully meta- 
morphosed by the method taken to pre- 
serve their memory ; and the history of 
Rama, which properly follows them, shews 
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to what extravagances eastern imagination 
has had recourse, instead of being con- 
tent with simple instruction: of this 
Krishna is another instance ; and his story 
is distinguished by a kind of modern air, 
when compared with some other stories. 
Buddha was probably, an ancient Deity 
combined with Vishnu, by the followers 
of the latter on some pressing occasion : 
for, in fact, the number of Buddhas that 
have appeared, amounting to twenty-two ; 
seems to annex an idea of deep antiquity 
to the first of them. Be that as it may, 
the spirit of his religion is mild; and the 
extent of it includes more countries, and 
greater numbers of worshippers, probably, 
than any other religious persuasion, ‘* Al- 
though now comparatively trifling on the 
Continent of hither India, his doctrines 
are still retained, differing in externals, 
and divided into sects, throughout China 
and its tributary nations; in the great 
empires and states of Cochin China, Cam- 
bodia, Siam, Pegu, Ava, Asam, Tibet, 
Budtan ; many of the Tartar tribes; and 
generally all parts East of the Ganges; 
including many of those vast and nume- 
rous islands in the seas eastward and 
southward of the further Indian promon- 
tory, whose inhabitants have not beer 
converted to Islamism.”—This religion is 
divided into sects. Jndra and his genii 
we suppose to be atmospheric powers ; 
and it is likely that Gods of this level 
being more within the capacity of the 
intellect of their worshippers, were vene~ 
rated very generally. Hence Jupiter, the 
thunderer, and his associates in the hea- 
vens, or air—the regent of the winds— 
the regent of fire—of seasons, &c. down 
to the regents of diseases and accidents. 
Mr. Moore having obtained a fami- 
liarity with Hindoo images, as well in 
their original country, and by means of 
learned Panaits, as by admission to the 
museums formed by noblemen and gentle- 
men who have been in India, by the India 
Company, in their library, and other col- 
lections, has employed his leisure since 
his return from the East, in causing a 
number of these articles to be engraved, 
and in composing illustrations of them. 
The plates present us with transcripts of 
Hindoo skill in all its stages, from the 
rudest barbarism to the most graceful sym- 
metry of form. ‘To judge from some 
specimens, the arts would be thought ab- 
solute strangers to the country: to judge 
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from others, they must have been culti- 
vated with care and assiduity for ages. 
The attitudes are free as well as graceful ; 
and are marked by a science that shews 
the master. Fancy has intermingled itself 
in the most whimsical manner: yet has 
preserved a grace highly honourable to 
the talent of the artist. These figures are 
loaded with jewels, as demanded by the 
notions of dignity in India: they are de- 
formed by sundry supernumerary mem- 
bers, by attitudes of repose appropriate to 
asultry country; by the feeble muscu- 
lage attendant on tropical heats,—neverthe- 
Jess they shew that the arts had reached 
both style and dignity, and their labours 
may vie in respect to elegance, with the 
boasted beauties of many works of Greece: 
indeed they are closely resembled by 
a considerable proportion of the figures 
on the vases usually called Etruscan. We 
have no reason to suppose that the princi- 
ples of grace, as cultivated by Greek ar- 
tists, ever found their way to India, or 
made any impression there, among the 
professors of art ; but the question is not 
so easily answered, whether Grecian ar- 
tists had not contemplated the graceful 


productions of India; and by them were | 


confirmed in their determination to aban- 
don the uncouth and mummy-like stile of 
their quondam masters the Egyptians. 

Whether these graceful figures are 
strictly orthodox becomes the subject of 
doubt, especially when we learn from 
Mr. Moore, that his Pandit usually cor- 
rected his artist when composing such 
productions ; and if he ventured to deviate 
into grace, or to obey the dictates of his 
genius, the man of letters instantly re- 
proved him by quoting some descriptive 
sloga, and demanded compliance with his 
saws and sayings, under the sanction of 
penitence and penalty. 

What is most extraordinary in the very 
best of these pieces is the entire ignorance 
of correct principles of perspective. What 
in Europe, may be acquired in a couple 
of hours, never seems to have been ad- 
mitted into the imagination of the painters 
of India. Had they drawn the lines of 
their buildings from nature, they must at 
a happy moment have hit on some supe- 
rior principle to any which their works 
display. But, it is no less observable, 
that in not a single ancient picture in the 
whole collection recovered from Hercula- 
neum is there any real knowledge of this 


branch of technical science. What artists 
of the highest class might understand, we 
have no means of knowing : but undoubt- 
edly on the practice of perspective, the 
moderns support a decided superiority, 
How far this justifies the idea that the In. 
dian artists attained their merit by the 
force of traditional and parental instrucs 
tion, rather than by the impulse of genius, 
and affection for their art, we presume 
not to say. Among the Egyptians art was 
in trammels, as it is in India; among the 
Romans it was taught from slave to slave: 
—only by the Grecks, a free people, was 
it honoured with that distinction, which 
it repaid by works of superlative merit. 
Among the performances represented, 
some no doubt, are ancient: but we have 
no data on which to found any conjecture 
of their antiquity, or of the period at 
which they were wrought. The greater 
part, however, are modern; transcripts 
of prior productions of the pencil, or the 
graving tool: conveying the same ideas, 
with religious scrupulosity, or with little 
variation from established and authenti- 
cated prototypes composed ages ago, It 
is every way probable, that formerly as 
now, the Pandits overlooked the artists, 
and guided their compositions if not their 
hands, in strict conformity to precedent: 
insomuch that the representations and in- 


tentions of these pictures are ancient, © 


thovgh as performances they are but of 
yesterday. 

Without attempting to convey more 
particular ideas of these plates we shall 
extract a few passages as specimens of the 
performance. For a portion of his mate- 
tias Mr. M. is obliged to writers who 
have preceded him, in the career of In- 
dian literature: and to correspondents, 
He has diligently perused the observations 
of Sir William Jones, of Mr. Coles 
brooke, of the members of the Asia- 
tic Society in their ‘* Researches,” and of 
other writers, To these he has added 
much information obtained by personal 
remark; and for general purposes we 
deem highly of his evidence. It tends 
indeed, to lower the Brahmans of India in 
our esteem, in a greater proportion than 
his engravings have raised the Indian are 


tists; but for this, their perversities of — 


custom and education must be answer- 
able:—from the general corruption of 
hpman nature, if any part of our race be 
exempt, most assuredly the exemption 
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must not be sought for in Hindoostan. 
—Mr. M. has devoted a chapter to the 
«© Miscellaneous Notice of the Brahmans 
and Hindus.”"—He has also added notes 
containing remarkable and amusing facts, 
or illustrations of Indian manners. By 
the sage in search of knowledge these 
may not be deemed the most learned parts 
of this mythological compendium ; but by 
the general reader they will be marked as 
conveying information at once interesting 
and uncommon. 

If our confidence in the veracity of our 
author were at all hesitating we might 
fancy that he had employed an oriental 
figure of speech, in attributing a value to 
2 gourd which equals it with a gem: ten 
tuousand rupees for a vegetable, the fruit 
of a creeping vine! 

Incidentally speaking of the music of 
India, he says, 

The saranga isan instrument of great com- 
pass and sweetness in skilful hands ; it has 
sometimes more than one metallic string : the 
vina is also a sweet soft instrument, sometimes 
composed of a gourd, sometimes of two, one 
ateachend, I have listened with great plea. 
sure to one at Poonah belonging to the band 
of a friend, a celebrated and respectable lady, 
of very extraordinary dimensions and powers : 
this gourd was of unrivalled magnitude, save 
one in the orchestra of his Highness Asuf ud 
Dowla, Navab Vazir of Oude, and was ya- 
lued at ten thousand rupees (£1,250). 

With a due degree of shame and self- 
abasement I confess it, but I have been more 
aflected with delicious sensations, resulting 
from the simple melody of a vina, ora sa- 
ranga, delicately accompanied, than I can 
bring myself to feel from the elaborate con- 
cord of sweet sounds elicited from an Italian 
orchestra, with its complicated fashionable 
vocal accompaniments. With Indian music 
the auditor is never in the smallest degree 
surprised: it has nothing brilliant or won- 
derful; he knows not why, but his heart is 
filled, and his eyes are suffused. 

This reminds us of the sentiment con- 
fessed by the celebrated Joseph Haydn ; 
that the most powerful effect he ever felt 
from music, was not from the Imperial 
Orchestra at Vienna, or from that at the 
Opera House in London ; but from the 
simple melody of the Charity Children at 
St. Paul’s, on the day of their Anniver- 
sary. Yet no one can suspect Haydn of 
deficiency in taste or science. It may be 
conjectured however, that an association 
of ideas assists in this effect of melting 
music, Where the sociabilities of life are 


but rare, they act with the greater influence, 
and the charm of good company is more 
powerful, as the opportunity of enjoying 
it is of more unfrequent occurrence, —— 


—What Asiatic, or what European in 


Asia, where seclusion is the order of the 
day, could be insensible to those gratifica- 
tions which Mr. M. has described in the 
following note ?—The transition is easy 
from music to poesy and works of imagi- 
nation. 

In almost every part of India is met a des 
scription of persons who publicly narrate, to 
admiring audiences, stories or legends from 
the heroic and amatory histories. So much 
is this the general taste, that with many it is 
an accomplishment commenced in early life; 
and females are found to possess it in a degree 
adding greatly in the estimation of their ads 
mirers to their other fascinations. The ex- 
treme beauty of the moon-light nights in 
India peculiarly invites to this species of ree 
creation: in towns, the buildings with open 
terraced tops, secured from intrusive eyes, and 
in the country, enclosed gardens, are well 
adapted to the tranquil enjoyment of the 
refreshing coolness so delectable after the heat 
and tumult of the day. And in a country 
where, from frequent political changes and 
tae general tendency of Asiatic governments, 
convivial or confidential intercourse forms so 
small a portion of the bliss of life, we mag 
reasonably conclude that such nights, passed 
with beautiful women in listening to such 
tales, varied by interludes of music, dancing, 
singing, the huka, and betel, constitute the 
most exquisite recreative enjoyment that Hin- 
dustany gentlemen are in the habit of expee 
riencing. Nor must we, although being 
denied admittance into the recesses of the 
naram we cannot be sure, too hastily conclude 
that Suradevi [the Goddess of wine] is never 
invoked on these occasions by the Hindu: by 
Brahmans, and by individuals of the higher 
classes, it is likely that ahstinence from in* 
toxicating beverages is pretty strictly observed ; 
but with the rest, and among Mussulmans, 
no species of indulgence is forbidden: pleas 
sure and happiness are welcomed under whate 
ever forms they may assume. 

The tales recited on these occasions are as 
varied as the tastes, or as the imagination and 
ingenuity of man: portions of heroic history 
from the Mahabarat or Ramayan, or other 
similar works, are oftenest the subjects of 
public declaimers ; who sometimes read, but 
more commonly recite from memory. In 
large towns they fix themselves in some open 
room, or, in fine weather, in the open air, 
the neighbours knowing where and when to 
seek them: in the country they travel from 
town to town, attended frequently by women, 
who play on some instrument as a kind of 
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accompaniment to the drawling sort of nasal 
secitative of the principal performer, who 
sometimes exhibits in succession a series of 

ictures illustrating the history he recites. 

he Joves and wars of Krishna, and of Rama, 
rank the highest in popular estimation ; and 
camps, above all places, abound ia the grati- 
fication I am describing. Among Mussul- 
mans, ad, indeed among Hindus likewise, 
tales tiom the Arabian Nighis are much ad- 
mired: I have heard several well told by 
Hindu females. 

Nor must we omit to notice another de- 
scription of itinerant orators, not, when un- 
eompared in elegance, dissimilar to the Jmpro- 
@isatori of Italy, who, to a memory well 
stocked with chivalrous and mythologic lore, 
add the facility of spouting extemporaneous 
verses on the passing occurrences of the day. 
The operations of armies, or any thing that 
is attracting to public attention, are taken as 
the subject; and the poet by acquiring two 
or three leading events and the names of a 
dozen officers, can, by occasionally drawing 
on his memory for au often-told description, 
and varying ita little from the stores of his 
imagination, celebrate a battle or a campaign 
with reasonable accuracy and interest. A 
very inferior composer of this description was 
in the habit of resorting every evening for a 
considerable time to my house in Bombay, 
(to the day, indeed, of my departure thence) 
to the great edification and delight of the 
children and servants, who would listen to 
him for an hour with attentive pleasure. This 
poor man was blind; and hence, if in no 
other paint, could not fail of bringing to re- 
collection, and, although himself the last, and 
lowest, leading the imagination back to, the 
great-grandfather of his tribe. 

To all these sources of popular instruction 
may be added, another, not uncommon: 
which is a travelling puppet-show, drama- 
tising interesting events, historical, civil, he- 
roic, or religious. As most of these advan- 
tages, suc as they are, can be easily and 
cheaply attained by all ranks of people, for 
no money is demanded (individuals give no- 
thing, or as much or litile as they please) it 
follows, that a great proportion of the citizens 
of India have some, and some [have] a great, 
knowledge of its ancient and modern history ; 
and as mythology is so plentifully blended with 
every thinz that a Hindw can think or do or 
sey, an individual above the class of a la- 
bourer is rarely met with who has not some 
swrattering in that species of learning. 

In grateful return for such portion of the 
recreations here enumerated as have fallen to 
my lot to partake of, 1 have endeavoured, 
eays Mr. M, to add to their number by con- 
structing a magic Janthorn, in which I have 
introduced the deities and heroes of the Hindu 


Pantheon ; who from their many headed, 


many armed, and other striking attributes, 
are peculiarly adapted to this species of Chiaro 


scusyo. 


Mr. M. concludes this long note with 
an apology for the grossness of many ex- 
pressions current in conversation in India, 
He adds, as a countervailing advantage— 
‘* blasphemy is unknown: I know of no 
expression bordering on blasphemy ; nor 
could an epithet out of our copious voca- 
bulary of such terms be put into the lan- 
guages of India, otherwise than by a very 
circumlocutory process,” Must human 
language always have some defilement ? 
Cannot obscenity and blasphemy both be 
banished from the conversation of a 
people ?—If that vice which is most na- 
tural is most susceptible of being defend- 
ed, the abuse of the deity, his attributes 
and distinctions, with diabolical impre- 
cations on fellow men, surely mark a 
more degraded character among Chrisii- 
ans, than allusions to what should be 
private, or phrases inconsistent with de- 
licacy, whereby humanity only is offend- 
ed, though highly censurable, denote 
among Hindoos. 

We have hinted that Mr. M. bears hard 
on the characters of the Brahmans. He 
affirms, that they do not, as always hi- 
therto affirmed, abstain from animal food: 
—and if some of the tribe of Bania, or 
the whole of that tribe, practice such ab- 
stinence, they are singular in that prac- 
tice. He adds. 

What I am about to hazard, I do not ex- 
pect to be entirely believed: all I ask is, that 
my readers give me credit for being incapable 
of intentionally misleading them ; and that [ 
am persuaded the research of a few years will 
confirm my opinion, which is, that not one 
Hindu in ten thousand, taking the whole race, 
does actually, unless from necessity, abstain 
from animal food. It is not their common 
diet certainly, for it is not obtainable; but 
they may eat it if they please, and do when 
they can, I farther believe, that a great ma- 
jority may legally eat beef; but they would 
not chuse it, perhaps, if they had the choice, 
any more than we would chuse horse flesh, 
and dogs and cats, that the Chinese and other 
people find so good........... The Brahmans of 
Bengal aud other parts eat flesh if they please, 
unless nnder some particular circumstances: 
it is likely, 1 think, that a majority of the 
Brahmans eat animals, and that nine-tenths 
may if they like it. 

I will go a step farther, and say, that not 
only do Hindus and even Brahmans, eat flesh, 
but that, at Jeast, one sect cal HUMAN FLESH, 
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I know only of one sect, and that, I believe, 
few in number, that doth this: but there 
may, for ought I can say, be others, and 
more numerous. They do not I conclude, 
(in our territory, assuredly not) kill human 
subjects to eat; but they eat such as they 
find in or about the Ganges, perhaps, other 
rivers. The name of the sect I allude to is, 
I think, Paramahansa, as I have commonly 
heard it named ; and I have received authen- 
tic information of individuals of this sect 
being not very unusually seen about Benares, 
floating down the river on, and feeding on, a 
corpse. Nor is this a low despicable tribe, 
but on the contrary, esteemed—by them- 
selves, at least, a very high one. 

Mr. M. supports his assertion by men- 
tioning a festiva) in which hundreds of 
sheep are slain and eaten :—by appealing 
to the prodigality of human life, exhibited 
in the self-inamolation of widows,—in the 
thousands of lives (the aged, and the 
young) extinguished annually in the Gan- 
ges—in the custom of certain tribes de- 
stroying their female children,—and in 
the horrid practice of infanticide, prevail- 
ing over nations new to our acquaintance, 
“ Our recent acquisitions of territory in 
the fine province of Guzarat have disclosed 
the existence of a similar practice among 
general tribes in that extensive country.” 
As it can hardly be supposed, that the 
Brahmans are become more barbarous 
than in former ages, it should seem that 
the reforming principles of Buddha were 
the result of aconviction of urgent ne- 
cessity, anciently ; and that his opposition 
toa religion, sanguinary in its character and 
institutes, was at once pious and humane. 

Thus by further acquaintance with 
these Brahmans, are dissolved all the 
fancy founded excellencies of this, the 
highest of sacerdotal tribes, on the face 
ot the earth, according to their own self- 
love and self-estimation. Thus are the 
attributes of meekness, placidity, com- 
passion, reluctance to shed blood, obliga- 
tion to preserve life in all classes, &c. &c. 
&c, torn from the superstitious Hindoo, 
It may be true that some build and en- 
dow hospitals for animals ; and nourish a 
few at theexpence of many. It may be 
trae that individuals preserve themselves 
from the polluting touch of their inferiors 
by caste, but these pharisaic sects, taken 
generally, have many other pollutions 
personal and mental to answer for, before 
the judgment seat of human reason— 


consideration at present to any superior 
power, 

We could with pleasure quote various 
passages, describing the present manners 
of the East. Among other things we learn 
that a battalion of women, armed with 
light fusils, was raised by Nizam Ally 
Khan for the interior guard of his Se- 
raglio: it consists of five or six hundred 
privates, besides officers: it is described 
as ‘avery well set up corps.” It took 
the field in 1793. Surely this is better 
than a similar guard of eunuchs, 

But, we must not quit a work on my- 
thology without adducing some specimen 
of its contents relating to the deities it 
describes. And this the rather, because 
after what has been said on the poetical 
narrators of India, none can be so silly as 
to suppose that, whatever a story might 
be, originally, it could long maintain its 
relation to real facts, or to its intended 
moral. ‘* Poets,” said Waller, ‘* succeed 
best in fiction ;” and the enjoyment of the 
marvellous is no where more exquisite 
than in Asia. Can we wonder then, that 
the whole theology of Hindoostan is now 
a tissue of incomprehensibles, and foole- 
ries? — What moral, to influence the 
heart, can be drawn from the following 
specimen ?—the Brahman who related it 
to Mr. M. ‘ blushed while he developed 
its follies.” 

Ravana by his power and infernal arts, had 
subjugated all the Gods and demi Gods, and 
forced them to perform menial offices about 
his person and household. Indra made gar- 
lands of flowers to adorn him withal: Agnt 


was his cook : Surya supplied light by day, 
and Chanda by night: Varuna purveyed 
water for the palace: Auvera furnished cash : 
the whole nava graha (the nine planctary 
spheres *) sometimes arranged themselves into 
a ladder, by which, they serving as steps, the 
tyrant ascended his throne: Brana (for the 
great Gods were there also; and I give this 


anecdote as I find it in my memoranda, witli- 
out any improved arrangement BrauMa) 
was a herald, proclaiming the giant's titles, 
the day of the week, month, &c. daily in the 
palace—a sort of speaking almanac: Jaha- 
devi, in his Avantara of Kaudeh-rao, per- 
formed the office of a barber, and trimmed 
the giant’s beard : Vishnw had the honourable 
occupation of instructing and drilling the 
dancing and singing girls, and selecting the 
fairest for the royal bed: Ganesa had the care 


* Enumerated in p. 281, according to ace 


genuine human reason—not to extend our 


count given of them in our Vol, VIII .p.1527. 
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ef the cows, goats and herds: Vayu swept , or to fix the sense intended by these trans- 
the house; Yama washed the linen; and in / figurations, seeks refuge in simple theism, 
this manner were ali the Gods employed in | and in one God, confessedly incompre- 


the. menial. offices of Ravara, who rebuked | 
and flogged them in default of industry and | 
attention. Nor were the female divinities 
exempted: for Bhavani in her name and 
form of Satroi, was head Aya or nurse, to 
Ravana’s children: Lakshmi and Saras-wati 
were also employed among them, &c. &c. 

Surely these were ‘“‘ Household Gods,” 
while engaged in these household drudge- 
ries: or perhaps this sacred apologue is 
the fabrication of some facetious Hindoos- | 
tanee-Lucian, slyly hinting at the proper 
occupations of these divinities, were they 
suited as befits their capacities. What can 
be the moral state of a people, which 
adopt such, and in respect to crime, much 
more disgraceful, stories of their deities, 
as Diuine traditions ? 

Perhaps the true history of this is the 
prevalence of some new deity oyer those 
of former times, by which their influ- 
ence was so reduced, or their worship 
was so greatly neglected, that to express 
the contempt they suffered, the most 
menial offices are imposed on them ;— 
even on the suPREME !— oe 

But, we cannot help remarking, as a 
striking coincidence, that the Gods of 
the Hindoo, the Egyptian and the .Gre- 
ejan theogony, should have been exposed 
to such reverses-of fate and fortune. 
These all-powerful divinities in India 
were subdued by the yet more powerful 
Ravana : iv Egypt, though still all-power- 
fal, they were overcome by the _prevail- 
ing might of Typhon, and fled, disguised. 
ender various metamorphoses, to escape 
his wrath: the Japiter of the Greeks was 
assailed by the giants; and, on sundry 
occasions, he escaped, with great diffi- 
evlty, from his blockaded Olympus. 
How is this reconcileable with any rational 
notions of sUPREME Diviniry ?—and 
whence this mixture of human weakness 
and fatuity in the very source and center 
of consummate wisdom and strength ? 

As the stories of these Hindoo deities 
cousist of adventures, of appearances on | 
earth, sometimes for good and sometimes 
for bad purposes, and as by their powers 
they. penetrate all roatter, and assume all 
forms, they lead the inquisitive an endless. 
kind of chace; not seldom, they check 
and‘ controul each other; they exert op- 
posite qualities ; and the distracted mind 
unable to penetrate the mystery concealed, 


hensible, and ineffable, though one, from 
| such a medley of machinations and inco- 
herencies, of which a better idea may be 


formed from the Jast or the next panto- 
mime that appears on our national thea- 
tres, than from any analysis in the power 


of European intellect to compose. 


Nevertheless, we are persuaded that the 


original Gods of Greece were derived from 


the ancient deities of India: both coun. 
tries, it is likely, constituted Gods of 
minor characters in later ages, and the 
separation of these from the former, had 
we authentic principles for the purpose, 
would throw a light on the history and 
events, as well as opinions, of past ages, 
in which from our early education we 
take a lively interest. 

Our literature is under great obligations 
to Mr. Moore for filling up a chasm, 
which perhaps could not have been ac- 
complished by any one beside him; and 
certainly not better by any one, in the 
present state of our acquaintance with 
Hindoo literature. 

*,* We cannot refrain from transcrib- 
ing a note which appears to us to allade to 
the origin of an article inserted in our 
work under the title of ‘* Extraordinary 
Trees: the Man-lbearing Tree.” * 
Speaking of the celestial city of Indra, 
Amravati, and his garden, Nandana, 
which contains the all-yielding trees, Pa- 


_risdtaka, Kalpadruma, and three others 


similarly bountiful, Mr. M. adds, “ I 
have a sketch of a tree yielding, if not all 
sorts, a curious sort of fruit, viz. men; 
with a man of larger mould climbing up 
its stem: a second, with a bow -at his 
back, is looking on, encouraging him. 
The picture is marked merely with the 
name Burma; but J have no knowledge 


' of the legend to which it alludes. .Fifteen 


men dre hanging on the boughs like fruit.” 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VIII. p. 950.—— 
For works containing oriental information, Com- 
pare Panorama, Vol. I.p. }. Dr. Wilkins’s edition 
of Richardson’s Arabic Dictionary, Vol. ILI. p.917. 
1161. Dr. Buchanan’s Travels in the Carnatic, My- 
sore, &c. on the French projected Invasion of In- 
dia, Vol. 1V. p. 1. Cunningham’s Essay on in- 
troducing Christianity in India, Vol. V. p. 883. 
Dr. Wilkins’s Grammarof the Sanskrita Language, 
Vol. VI. p.211. Lord Valentia’s Travels, Vol, VII. 
p. 27.213. 433. Williamson’s. East-India Vade- 
Mecum, 1078. Dr. Gilchrist’s’ Hindoostannee 
Philology, Vol. IX. p. 33. The Reports on the 
Affairs of the East-India Company, passim. 
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LLL LLL LLLP 
The History of Sumatra, containing an 
Account of the Government, Laws, Cus- 
toms, and Manners of the Native Inha- 
bitants, with a Description of the Natural 
Productions, anda Relation of the Ancient 
Political State of that Island, by William 
Marsden, F.R.S. Third Edition, with 
corrections and additions, 4to., pp. 490, 
price £3. 13s. 6d. The Author : Longman, 

and Co., London, 1811. 

Very few occasions present them- 
selves in literary life so gratifying to an 
author asthe publication of a third edi- 
tion of his work, with the means of 
increasing its value by the addition of 
fresh maiter subsequently obtained. But 
if the subject relate to a foreign, a re- 
mote country, the gratification is enhan- 
ced in proportion to the infrequency, the 
difficulty, the extreme improbability, even, 
of such an occurrence, e are therefore 
induced to congratulate Mr. Marsden on 
the appearance of this volume, The first 
edition was published in 1733, avd was 
justly considered as augmenting British 
iterature with an interesting account of an 
island long known to us by name, but by 
little more than name. Since that time 
the author has “ received from his friends 
abroad, various useful and interesting 
communications, ‘which have enabled him 
to correct some inaccuracies, to supply de- 
ficiencies, and to augment the general 
mass of information on the subject of an 
island still but imperfectly explored.” 
The fact is, that Mr. M., with a traly 
parental anxiety, has taken every oppor- 
tunity of improving his work ; and he 
has perused with attention whatever has 
been communicated to the public, at 
home (and abroad, so far as procurable) 
for that purpose. The present edition 
might almost be deemed a new book ; 
yet the work having been long before the 
world, we must content ourselves with a 
contracted account of it. 

The situation, name, character of the 
island, and of its inhabitants, their cus- 
toms and mannets, its meteorology and 
natural history, its divisions, parts known 
and unknown, with other particulars, are 
narrated in a regulac and pleasing manner, 
in an orderly series of chapters. 


‘is little known. The inhabitants are 
‘mostly ignorant of the extent or situation 
_ of their country, even whether it be an 
island or part of the continent; and they 
| know little beyond that district wherein 
| they dwell. A series of mountains rising 
| in three divisions, divides the island into 
two parts, the eastern and the western ; 
and as residents in either of these have 
rarely any occasion to visit each other, 
or have an opportunity of crossing the 
intervening mountains in safety, these 
barriers are, to them, the ne plus ultra of 
geography. 

Since the first appearance of this work, 
the number of volumes describing India 
and its productions, have been greatly 
increased ; and some things which this 
writer was the first to mention, h ye since 
been treated more at large by {vellers 
who have enjoyed distinguished patronage. 
Much yet remains to be done, before our 
acquaintance with the manners of the 
people of the east, or with the produc- 
tions indigenous to those countries, is 
complete. But, while the progress of 
our information concerning them is gra+ 
dual, and our intelligence is augmented 
yearly, we are bound to treat with every 
favor, those who first opened the way to 
such enjoyment. After this general com- 
mendation we shall subjoin a few extracts, 
distinguished by presenting, not every- 
.day description. 

If the information which has reached 


Mr. M. compares this island for extent 
to Great Britain: but the interior of jt 
Vou. IX, (Lit. Pan. Mareh 1811.) 


Mr. M. may be depended on, the lowest 
class of mankind, the least removed from 
mere animals, inhabits the woods of Su- 
matra. He says: 


I have been informed of two different 
species of people dispersed in the woods, and 
avoiding all communication with the other 
inhabitants. These they call Orang Kubu, 
and Orang Gugu. The former are said to 
be pretty numerous, and especially in that 
part of the country which lies between 
Palemlaug and Jambi. Some have at times 
been caught and kept as slaves in Latun, 
and a man of that place is now marfied to a 
tolerably handsome Kubu girl, who was 
carried off by a party that discovered their 
hats. They have a language quite peculiar 
to themselves, and eat promiscuously what. 
ever the woods afford, as deer, elephant, 
thinoceros, wildhog, snakes, or monkeys, 
The Gugu are much scarcer than these, 
differing in little but the use of speech, from 
the Orang Utan of Borneo; their bodies 
| covered with long hairs. There has 
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no. been above two or three instances of thei 
being met with by the people of Labun (froin 
whom my information is derived), and one 
of these was entrapped many years ago, i: 
much the same manner as the carpenter 
in Pilpay's fables caught the monkey. He 
had children ov a Labun woman, who also 
were more hairy than the comnion race ; 
but the third zeneration are not to be distin- 
guished from others. 


Is it possible that we should live to see 
realized Sir John Maundeville’s descrip- 
tion, of “ Satyres,” which inhabited— 
© another yle where the folk len alle 
stynned rough heer, as aroughe best, saf 
only the face, and the pawme of the 
hyd ?’—or Lord Monboddo’s natural 
min, witha tail ? 

Mr. Maisuen has not informed us whe- 
ther these little better than Orang Utans 
have the same disposition to resort to ar- 
tificial beauties for the purpose of render- 
ing themselves lovely, as that which en- 
ters into the character of their politer 
neighbours. Do they, in their native 
woods, study the fashionable taste, in the 
form of the head? do they value them. 
selves on their jet-black teeth? and do 
they set their teeth in gold ?—if not, we 
are sorry to say in their disfavour that they 
must inevitably be placed many degrees 
beneath the rational part of mankind, and 
remitted to a rank much lower than 
that assumed by the polite and noble a- 


mong the Sumatransof both sexes. Our | 


readers shall judge on the justice with 
which we announce this determination, 
What can be more laudable than the care 
taken by affectionate mothers to flatten 
their children’s heads to the true model of 
beauty ?—what are the Apollo and Venus 
of Greece, to this? why should they not 
serve for models to all the world? Mr. M. 
says, the women subject their children to 
** the preposterous custom of flattening 
the noses, and compressing the heads, 
while the skull is yet cartilaginous, which 
increases their natural tendency to that 
shape.” Bat to improve this sidelong 
conformation, “they likewise puli out 
the ears of infants, to make them stand 
at an angle from the head.” And to 
finish the portrait of a Sumatran éoast, we 
must add, that they file their teeth into 
various forms at pleasure, dye them black, 
and (the great) set them in gold, by casing 
with a plate of that metal, the under row, 
This eraaaent,” says cur author, eon- 


trasted with the black dye, has, by lamp 
or candle light, a very splendid effect, 
It is sometimes indented to the shape of 
the teeth, but more usvally quite plain, 
They do not remove it either to eat or 
sleep.” If this be nota sovereign charm 
for the tooth-ache—and, indeed if it be, 
we hope it will never be sanctioned by 
British beauty; —black teeth in gold 
frames ! 

In our fourth volume, p. 946, we in- 
serted a description of a famous Banian- 
tree, remarkable equally for extent and 
antiquity. That account might have been 
enlarged by the addition of several, parti 
culars, which Mr. M. was, we believe, 
the fitst in our language to communicate, 

I cannot quit the vegetable kingdom, 
without noticing a tree, which alihough of 
no use in manufacture or commerce, nor 
culiar to the island, and has often been de« 
scribed, merits yet, for its extreme singu- 
larity, thatit should not be passed over in 


silence. ‘This is the jawi-jawt aud the ulang. 
ulung of the Malays, the Banian-tree of the 
Continent, the Grossularia domestica of 
Rumphius, and the Ficus Indica, or Ficus 
racemosa of Linnzus. it possesses the un- 
common property of dropping roots or fibres 
from certain parts of its boughs, which, 


when they touch the earth, become new 
stems, aud go on increasing to such an extent, 
| that some have measured in circumference of 
the branches, upwards of a thonsand feet, 
‘and have been said to afford shelter toa troop 
of horse.* These fibres: that look like ropes 
‘attached to the branches, when they meet 
{with any obstruction in their descent, con- 
| form themselves to the shape of the resist. 
ing body, and thus occasion many curious 
metamorphoses. I recollect seeing them stand 
in the perfect shape of a gate, long after the 
and cross pieces had decayed 
and disappeared ; and 1 have been told of 
their lining the internal circumference of 4 
large bricked well, like the worm in a distiller's 


* The following is an aceount of the di- 

mensions of a remarkable Banian or burr 
tree, near Maujec, twenty mlies west of 
Patna in’ Bengal. 
Circumference of shadow at noon,...1116 feet. 
Circuinference of the stems, ‘ 

Under this tree sat a naked Fakir who 


years: but he did not continue there the 
whole year through ; for his vow obliged 
him to lie, during the four cold months, 
up to his neck in the water of the rivet 


Ganges, 


had occupied that situation for twenty-five’ 
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tub; there exhibiting the view of a tree turn- 
ed inside out,’ the branches pointing to the 
centre, instead of growing from it. [tis not 
more extraordinary in its manner of growth, 


I have also seen it wave its boughs at the 
apparent height of two hundred feet, of 
which the roots, if we may ter.n them such, 
occupied at least one hundred; forming by 


than whimsical and fantastic in its choice of | their close combination, the appearance of a 


situations. From the side of a wall, or the top 
of a house it seems to spring spontaneously. 
Even from the smooth surface of a wooden 
pillar turned and painted, I have seen it shoot 
forth, as if the vegetative juices of the sea- 
soned timber had renewed their circulation, 
and begun to produce leaves afresh. I have 
seen it Gourish in the centre of a hollow 
tree, of avery different species, which, how- 
ever, still retained tis verdure, its branches 
encompassing those of the adventitious plant, 


while its decayed trunk enclosed the stem, | 


which was visible, at interstices from nearly 
the level of the plain on which they grew. 
This, in truth, appeared so striking a curio- 
sity, that I have ofien repaired to.the s)ot, 
to coutemplate the singularity of it,* How 
the seed, from which it is produced, hap- 
pens to occupy stations seemingly so unnatural, 
is not-easily determined. Some have imagined 
the berries carried thither by the wind, and 
others, with more appearance of truth, by 
the birds ; which clearing their bills where 
they alight or attempt to alight, leave in 
those places the seeds, adhering by the viscous 
matter which surrounds them. However 
this be, the jawi-jawi growing on buddings 
without earth or water, and deriving from 
the genial atmosphere its principle of nou- 
rishment, proves in its increasing growth 
highly destructive to the fabric where it is 
harboured ; for the fibrous roots, which are at 
first extremely fine, penetrate common ce- 
ments, and overcoming, as their size enlarges, 
the most powerful resistance, split, with the 
force of the mechanic wedge, the most sub- 
stantial brickwork. When the consistence is 
such as not to admit the insinuation of the 
fibres, the root extends itself along the out- 
side, and to an extraordinary length, bearing, 
not infrequently, to the stem, the proportion 
of eightto one when young. I have mea- 
sured the former sixty inches, when the latter 
to the extremity of the leaf, which took up 
a third part, was no more than eight inches. 


* Supposing a personification of the Genii 
of these trees (Uryad, or Hamadryad) of 
different kinds, to what a wild fable might 
their union give occasion? whata prodigious 
subject for the hyperbolical phraseology of 
a Hindoostannee poet !—After the decay of 
these trees, or to those who had never been 
informed of the phenomenon, what an inex- 
plicable subject would it preseat! Never- 
theless, it would be, as we see, founded on 
fact; thoagh -the difficulty to ascertain a 
fact of that nature, would be all but im- 
possible. Rev. 


venerable gothic pillar. It stood near, the 
plains of Krakep, but, like other monuments 
of antiquity, it had its period of existence, 
and is now no more. 


That a tree of such properties, and 
deriving its nourishment 1ather from Hea- 
ven than from earth, should become an 
object of veneration to the superstitious 
Hindoo, excites but little wonder: nor 
that the dexterity .of .priesteraft has di- 
rected this, and other natural productions 
equally surprising, to the purposes of a 
teligion, the foundation of which. cer- 
tainly is not laid in rational knowledge, or 
in a free exercise of the understanding. 

The question, by what power certain 
creatures fascinate their prey, has beea 
investigated and canvassed, as well as the 
fact itself, with some warmth, It has 
been supported by positive affirmation ; 
it has been examined with philosophical 
hesitation, and distrust ; and it has been 
opposed with absolute denial. Mr. M. 
inclines to the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, He says: 


The chief subsistence of the tygers is most 
probably the unfortuhate ‘monkeys with 
which the woods abound. They are deseri- 
bed as alluring them to their fate, by a fasci- 
nating power, similar to what has been sup- 
posed of the snake, and I am not -incredu- 
lous enough to treat the idea with contempt, 
having myself observed, that when an alli- 
gator, in a fiver, comes under an overs 
hanging bough of a tree, the monkeys ina 
state of alarm and distraction crowd to the 
extremity, and chattering and trembling, ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to the amphibiors 
monster that waits to devour them as they 
drop, which their fright and nambers renders 
almost unavoidable. 

To the investigator of human nature not 
the least extraordinary article in this vo- 
Jume will be that in. which.our author sup- 
ports, by additional testimonies, his for-~ 
mer declaration, that a people in the island 
of Sumatra are addicted to the barbarous 
custom of banquetting on human: flesh. 
It isenough that we hint at the sabject. 
Evidences from various parts of the great 
Indian Ocean ate conclusive on the ex~ 
istence of. this custom ; not from. neces- 
sity, but ceremoniously, as an act per- 


haps religious, but certainly meritorious 
R2 
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and laudable. The present number of 
our work contains an accusation of a like 
kind againt a class of people in whom we 
should have least suspected it, we mean 
the Brahmans, 

Considerable additional interest is con- 
ferred on this edition by the journal of 
an expedition into the interior, to punish 
certain delinquents; it was commanded 
by Lieut. Hastings Dane, and took place 
in November 1804, and again in February 
1805. ‘The conduct and remarks of that 
Officer are very creditable to his talents 
and jadgment. 

The soil of this island, in general, is 
spoken of unfavorably by Mr. M., yet 
in the ravines, under the shade of woods, 
and in other spots, it appears to be pro- 
ductive. The woods are beautiful and 
venerable ; but are burnt to save,time and 
labour, when the ground they cover is 
wanted for cultivation ; the timber being 
of no value. The island possesses gold 
mines; but little besides the quantity of 
that metal found in the streams, is col- 
lected. There seems to be a trade in this 


metal between the two sides of the island ; 


and this their chief intercourse is in the 
hands of a few merchants, who hazard 
their lives and property in crossing the 
mountains. 

If the public had not already passed a 
very honourable verdict on this history, 
we should have deemed it our duty to 
have enlarged on its contents, It com- 
prizes many curious subjects: and the 
reader who desires acquaintance with 
them, will do well to consult the work. 


Memoirs of Prince Eugene, of Savoy. 
Written by himself. Translated from the 
French by William Mudford. 8vo. pp. 
254. Price 7s. Gd. Sherwood and Co. 
London, 1811. 


Tue foreign journals consider the con- 
tents of this volume as being authentic. 
Otherwise, knowing the fertility of the 
press on the continent, as at home, in sup- 
— (emigrant) literature, we might 

ave scrupled to acknowledge the work as 
unquestionable. 

When a man of eminence in the profes: 
sion of arms composes hisawn narrative, at 
the distance of many years from the 
incidents he narrates, his memory rests 
en particular facts, and he adopts whatever 


manner of relating them he pleases. Even 
when he intends to divulge the truth, it 
would be too much to grant that he never 
deviates by lapse of memory, by partial 
communication, or by deficient informa- 
tion, from’ that precision in which truth 
consists. We conceive that if the Duke 
of Marlborough, the co-adjutor of Prince 
Eugene, had sat down at the close of 
his life, to describe certain events, from 
recollection, he might employ language 
but distantly allied to that adopted by the 
prince in these pages. Every turn or 
movement in a battle is not judged to be 
alike important, by all; nor does it fix 
itself equally on all minds; incidents 
which eventually affect the termination of 
an action, will be overlooked by some, 
or will be considered as introductory to 
more consequential maneeuvres, if they are 
not totaily disregarded. 

The reasonings also which lead to the 
adoption of decisive operations, are seldom 
felt with equal weight by two officers of 
the same rank aud talents: one allows 
greater influence to this argument, ano- 
ther to that, though both may adopt the 
same resolution at last. Hence the ad» 
vantages of unity of counsel, secrecy in 
determination, combinations tending to 
the same purpose, and unimpeded pro- 
gress towards a point proposed,—advan- 
iages only to be expected under a single 
commander-in-chief. And generally, it 
will be found that, military exploits con- 
ducted by one capable mind, are more sues 
cessful, or if defeated are less disastrous, 
than those in which several have been 
engaged, each undertaking to execute hig 
shate of the project. ihe 

This memoir opens with the year 1683, 
immediately adverts to the relief of Vienus 
by John Sobiesky of Poland, and narrates 
the honour put on the young Prince 
Eugene by the Duke of Lorraine, adding 
“ The confusion of this day can only be 
confasedly narrated.” What day ?, none 
has been fixed by date or character.—— 

The prince was ‘ a colonel-at twenty, 
a major-general at twenty-one, a lieute- 
nant-general at twenty-five.” How‘ then 
is it said, of the present day, that this is 
the time for young officers and generals 3/ 
—after ten only of servige he wa 
ereated field marshal. The plince was 
employed in Ivaly to assist the Duke of 
Savoy against the Breneh ;—he describes 
him as a bad cheracter for a pol.ticien : 
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fluctuating and feeble; nor could the 
prince discover whether he really intend- 
ed to gain a battle, or to lose it. He was 
afterwards employed against the Turks; 
in which war he gained the battle of the 
Teisse, contrary to the emperor's positive 
orders. In the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession 1701, the prince commanded in 
Italy : he used arms of all descriptions ; 
of which he relates an instance 


We must be cunning in Italy. I bribed a 
Recollet of Mantua: and he bribed the whote 
convent. Under the pretext of confessing us 
in ourcamp, the monks took,with them arms 
under their robes, with which to slaughier 
the life-guards at the nearest gate, and to open 
it to my soldiers, disguised as peasants: this 
was to have taken place one day, when, with 
a numerous escort, | was to have gone and 
heard mass at Notre- Dame-de-Grace, They 
had even bribed over the inhabitants. They 
were discovered however, disarmed, and 


punished as they deserved. I lost Mantua. 


This general was wisely generous to 
those who served him in the dangerous 
post of spies, ‘‘ I often gave three hundred 
ducats for slight information.” We learn 
very little from the prince’s account of 
his battles. That of Blenheim is unin- 
telligible, to whoever has not considered 
other documents. The relief of Turin, 
Sept. 7, 1706, one of the greatest exploits 
of Eugene, he acknowledges was favoured 
by fortune. 

My good fortune would have it, that Mar- 
sin, who was killed there, waited for me 
with his eighty thousand men behind the 
lines: if he had come to attack me, before- 
hand, and to turn me, I should have been 
greatly embarrassed with thirty thousand: I 
was under many obligations, on this oceasion 
to two Frenchmen, Bonneval and Langallerie 
bad heads, and who finished. badly, but 
whom I loved greaily then for their valour 
and spirit. I had some influence with the 
Emperor Joseph, and I had taken them both, 
as generals, into the Imperial service. It 
was a pity that they turned thus: they pre- 
tended to be free-thinkers ; who are almost 
always unsteady characters. The affectation 
of irreligionis, independently of its foolish 
impiely, always the mark qf a bad taste. 

It may be easily inagined how we were 
both received in Turin, where the little 
powder that remained in the city hardly 
served to make a general salute of artillery 
dpring the Te Deum. 


‘The prince’s remark on the unsteadi- 
ness of free-thinkers, .is founded on ac- 
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eurate observation of the characters of. 
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mankind. We add other instances of 
similar discernment : 

We must not be discontented at court: I 
hate grumblers, even when they have reason 
to grumble. Idle sallies pass from the closet 
to the parlour, from the parlour to the dining- 
room, and, from the imprudence of speakin 
before servants, from thence to taverns ; an 
all this gradually makes an impression upon 
the people which may become dangerous. 

On the 13th of October, 1716, Temeswar 
capitulated. A few days more of rain, would 
perhaps, have made me raise the siege. What 
fortune ! The Turks demanded grace for some . 
cowtrouzzers. 1 remember that I replied to 
this article of capitulation, ** that those ras- 
cals might go where they chose.” This name 
is any thing but indifferent; it signifies @ 
rebel: and though it is peculiarly applied to 
those of Hungary, it is well that the soldier 
should bestow it upon all the enemies of the 
house of Austria, as if they were its subjects; ° 
and consequently, regard them with that cone 
tempt, which is felt towards ¢raitors. A mere 
nothing gives, sometimes, a beneficial tone lo 
an army. 

But, we cannot follow this memoir, 
throughout the recollections it contains ; 
—as the battles of Audenarde, the siege of 
Lille, and other actions in the Low Coun- 
tries ; not forgetting that bloody action ~ 
at Malplaquet: in which the loss of 
human life, in both armies, was 40,000. 


If the petty ministers, or the great and 
py mistresses, had not been bought by 
rance, the Germans might have sent a 
thousand men to defend, at first, the passage’ 
of the Rhine, and then the fortresses that 
were made and to he made. There are some 
very bad Germans in Germany. 

Such is the reflection of this Prince on 
the Germans of the last century: what 
would he have said had he lived to see the 
commencement of the present century, 
and had he known their descendants ! 
Prince Eugene was certainly a man 
who had had great experience in the 
world. He acknowledges that he was 
naturally fond of war; he was a warrior 
by profession ; and he was successful :— 
but, he saw more than most others the 
evils of war, and the deficiency in ability 
to support it, which pervaded the Ger- 
man empire. He Jaboured all in his 
power to supply this deficiency. His ad- 
vice to the emperor is worthy himself. 
Before commencing, you should ask 
yourself, What do I want? What cand 
do?” His addresses to the whiffling 
oa monks, and mistresses, whose 
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voices have often too much influence over 
the destiny of mankind ;~his wishes that 
they were sent to march a few hundreds 
of miles with knapsacks on their shoulders, 
and musquets in their hands, displays 
equally tbe soldier, the man of an inde- 
pendent mind, and the patriotic philan- 
thropist. 

Nor is it only as a warrior that this 
Prince claims applause: he was called to 
fill efficient civil stations; to lay plans for 
future prosperity of his sovereign’s domi- 
nions, and to direct to the lasting advan- 
tage of the German empire, the observa- 
tions he had made on better managed 
countries. This is not the least interesting 
portion of the memoir. 

1724. I applied myself greatly to the 
concerns of the interior. I said to the mini- 
sters, Can you not contrive to get rid of this 
army of hirelings, who prevent the money 
from reaching the pocsets of the sovereign? 
Imagine an equitably-levied capitation, ac- 
cording to the income or the gains of each in- 
dividual? Provide for the poor and make 
them work? Consult the English, the 
Dutch, the bankers, about a good system of 
finance and of manufactures? Induce 
Flemings to settle among us for agriculiure ? 
To grub up our heaths by the monks or by 
the soldiers, for whom villages should be 
built? Borrow from the clergy at two per 
cent? Dig a bed to the river at Vienna, to 
carry away the filth and dirt from the espla- 
nade, which poisons the city; and make a 
fine quay there, planted with four rows of 
plantanes or acacias? Mend the roads by 
the neighbouring landed proprietors, without 
rnining ourselves with making highways? 
Double our population by the Huguenots, 
driven forth by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, and the emigrants of the empire ill- 
treated by their petty tyrants of sovereigns ? 


1726. From a warrior, a minister, @ 
Grand Vizier, a financier, a postillion, and 
a negetiator, which I had been, they made 
me into a merchant. I established the com- 
pany of Ostend, which the gold and jealousy 
of the maritime powers afterwards suppressed : 
and another at Vienna, to traffic, export, 
and navigate on the Danube, and the Adria- 
tic sea, where I made, of Trieste, a port, 
capable of containing two squadions of ves- 
sels of war, to escott and protect the merchant 
ships. J caused, also, some small ports, or, 
atleast, sheltering places to be made on the 
gulph of Venice. I was greatly praised for 
this, throughout the whole kingdow. 


1727. I passed the whole of this year in 
consulting merchants, bankers, and traders ; 
in obtaining them from foreign countries ; in 
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writing té England and Holland; in estabe 
lishing good commercial houses at Ostend, at 
Anvers, in Spain, Italy, and even Turkey : 
also at Trieste, and*at Vienna. | frustrated 
the ill calculations of our ministers of finance, 
who had never studied nor travelled. I ob- 


tained consuls, a sort of people not even 
known among us. ~{ established studs in 
Hungary, and in Bohemia; that the a 
might not be sent out of the country, and, 
I may say, that, during ten years, the affairs 
of the Emperor never had been, ard perhaps, 
again, in so flourishing a cons 


never will 
dition. 

1729. To bring my work to perfection, T 
had many battles yet to fight, with the pious 
Catholics and the big wigs of the country. 
Jesuits are indulgent where they can 
derive any Lenett. They were of great: use 
io me, In obtaining the repeal of the persecue 
tions which were exercsed against the Pros 
testants of my Aicet, to whom they forbade the 
exercise of their religion. I had no sailors 
lett, but such as had none, or, who were 
bypocrites. It was stil] worse, for, how 
could | confide in those t.vo classes of people, 
who feared not God, bat feared only the Em- 
peror?. The bovest merchants and sailors, 
Swedish, Danish, fron: Hamburgh, and from 
Lubeck, returned or remained, thanks toa 
couple of evangelical ministers, whom 1 kept 
on board our vessels. ‘- 

1730. I had the pleasure, at length, of 
beholding the first fair at Trieste; and after- 
wards, some labour with the finances, to find 
money enough for raising thirty-six thousand 
men, with which number the Emperor. 
wished to augment his army. He was right 
in keeping himself prepared for all events; 
that was the only way to maintain peace. 


Thus we find this great man, adopting 
as his principles of policy, and founding 
on them his hopes of success—religiougs 
toleration, at a time, when it was alto- 
gether out of fashion,—commerce when 
it was despised by Austrian pride dili- 
gence and internal improvements, then 
wholly overlooked—and foresight for @ 
considerable time to come, which never 
was a characteristic of the court whose 
welfare he studied. 

Notwithstanding this disposition, the 
Prince could not prolong peace, as he 
wished : war broke out with France ; but 
after a campaign or two, on which he 
values himself, as having lost little, he 
restored harmony, and thereby saved the 
remainder. With his character of the 
English nation we shall conciude this 
article, 

‘« Remember the instability of England ia 
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«© my best days: she is always ready to be 
‘‘thesame., ‘he voice of mereanule poli- 
“© tics is ever to be heard at the doors of her 
parliament The English, just, noble, 
“upright, and gen rows as individuals, are 
«« just the contrary with regard to their 
«* country. 

«« Jt is a country of contradiction, whose* 
«© constitution ts upheld solely Ly the Ocean, 
© the same ws bad faith in speaktog avd the 
© desire of shining uphold the Opposition ” 

The memoir terminates still more ab- 
ruptly than it begun, For the mediocrity 
of the translation, the author pleads the 
apology of ‘ painful disorder,” 
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An Essay on the Doric Order of Archie | 


tecture, containing a Historical View of 
iis Rise and Progress ami ng the Ancients, 
with a Critical Investigation of its Prinei- 
ples of Composition and Adaptation to 
Modern Use. Wish Figures of the Prinei- 
pal Antique Examples, drawn to one Scale. 
By Edmund Aikin, Architect. Published 
by the London Architectnral Society. [ue 
perial Folio, Plates 6. pp. 23. Price £1.55. 
Taylor, London, 1810. 


Tue principal front of the newly 
erected Theatre at Covent Garden as it 
is among the earlicst instances of the in- 
troduction of the ancient Grecian (or 
Pastum) Doric in our public buildings, 
so from its magnitude it is calculated to 
display the order to advantage, and to have 
a powerful effect on the public eye, and 
taste. Whether the entrance of a theatre 
was in reality the most applicable situation 
for an order of the Doric character, is not a 
question for our present consideration. It 
has been doubted: and under that doubt 
we leave it. This was the first opportu- 
nity that has been presented, during many 
years for the introduction of this order ; 
and being thus introduced it is desirable to 
know the rules and legitimate proportions 
to which it is,sdbject. ‘The expectation 
that other buildiri¢s also will be construct- 
ed on the same model, or nearly, imparts 
an importance to a treatise which professes 
to describe it, and to deduce its principles 
from the best authority. Such is the in- 
tention of the work before us. This is the 
production of a proféssional man, of an 
enlightened mind ; is directed as an ad- 
dress to avsociety of professional men ; 
and is published by that society as an 

* For Vo!taire’s and the Prince de Ligne’s coin- 
cidence in this opinion, compare Panorama, Vol, 
Vi. 959. 
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exemplar of futufe labours. As the frst 


of a series, and as a spc. imen of intended 
continuations, it may be allowed a full 
share of our attention, 

The extreme antiquity of an order of 
architecture, is but a dubious test of its 
merit; for it may be said, that the varias 
tions adopted in after ages were improves 
ments found necessary to diminish the © 
imperfections of the original couception, 
and to satisfy tie judgment of those who 
beheld it in an early state. Improvements 
are seldom rapid ; and when the subject 
is of a nature to be confined to the cons 
templation of the jidicious few, they ob- 
tain circulation and popularity but slowly, 
This ides alone, might have led Mr. Aikin 
to doubt, whether any specimens of the 
Doric order extant, though unquestionably 
very ancient, are truly originals of that 
order, since we find all of them complete 
in their parts, and in the peculiarities of 
the order, though differing in the propor 
tions assigned to the members of eich 
example. We strongly doubt, whether 
in attributing this invention tothe Greeks, 
we are not honouring thems beyond therr 
deserts, They were adopters, and em- 
bellishers,—improvers, pe: haps, but pot 
inventors. What they approved they im- 
ported and naturalized ; and ‘to their taste 
we are beholden for the judicious selection 
they made in early ages, which they have 
happily been the means of transmitting to 
posterity. 

It is wonderful that Homer, who 
had many opportunities for introducing 
descriptions of superb architecture, if 
any such were extant in his day, should 
say so little om the subjett He speaks of 
temples, of rich presents made to the deie 
ties, of portals, city gates, walls, fore 
tifications, &c.—but their accompaniments 
he seems to avoid. Ina hvmnto Mercury, 
v. 251. he calls temples bewy steps; 
the Sacred houses of the Gods: he men- 
tions going up toa temple; such strucs 
tures being usually built on elevated parts 
of a city, Iliad, x. 170; but on their form 
or composition little or nothing is to be 
learned from him. Mr. Aikin jecy ob- 
serves that we read of much costly crnas 
ment, but nothing of architectural beauty, 
The palaces of Mevielaus and Alcinous 
are incrusted with ivory, brass, and silver 3 
but scarcely a hint is given of their cons 
struction.” The palace ot Ulysses, |! ough; 
a perpetually recurring 19 nal dee 
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scribed. It had columns placed internally 
to support the roof, and these columns 
had clefts or crevices capable of bolding 
the point of a spear leaning against thein ; 
but whether they were channelled regu- 
larly or irregularly, from top to bottom or 
only partially, we can draw no inference. 
We do not recollect that any simile is 
taken from the science of architecture : 
Jupiter on Olympus, has no palace, fit for 
his residence as a Deity : perhaps he made 
shift with such an old fashioned building 
(like a certain sovereign, second to none 
in Europe, in modern times)—that the 
bard was ashamed to immortalize it in bis 
song 

Mr. Aikin adds, “ all the arts must 
have been very rude and imperfect among 
the Greeks in the time of Homer, who 
refers every curious and elegant work and 
manufacture to Vulcan and the Sidonians.” 
He admits, however, that ‘‘ the Sidonians, 
which people had connections with Greece, 
in very early times, were the workmen 
of Solomon's temple :—but nothing re- 
mains to Phenecia but obscure and obsolete 
history.” That the architectural labours 
of the Sidonians have perished, we may 
allow to be fact; and we exceedingly re- 
gret this fact: for instead of believing that 
Sidon had connections with Greece, by 
which it might import Grecian arts; we 
believe, on the contrary, that Greece hed 
connections with Sidon, and imported 
arts, as it did deities, from the Asiatic 
Continent. 

If Mr. A. had looked into Josephus he 
would have found reason to conclude that 
the Sidonians were practiced in temple- 
building before they assisted Solomon in 
construction: but whether they presided 
over the erection of Solomon's temple as 
architects, does not appear ; since the plan 
and model of it was formed by David 
And futher, as the immediate subject of 
this volume is the pidlar and entablature 
of the Dorie order, it might not have been 
amiss as he compliments Mr. Wilkins for 
elucidating that structure by comparison, 
if he also had compared, the dimensions 
recorded of the pillar, Jacnin, for in- 
stance, with those of the oldest known 
examples of Greece. He would have 
found, that the measures agree wiih seve- 
yal examples arranged :in his list, much 
ngaser than those in the list agree among 
thengselves. “Z. gr. the column was in 
lengih eighteen cubits ; the diameter four 


cubits: it was therefore, 44 diameters 
high: the entablature was five cubits ; 
which is nearly that of the column of the 
Hypethral temple at Pastum. The com- 
parison, we should incline to state thus 


(the instances selected from Mr. A’s. list.) . 


Height of — Enta- 
Column. biature. 


Temple of Jupiterat Selinus 4 D. 344 m. 2 D. 
4 8 m. 1? D. 
Juno Lucina.. Me 
Jachin [Solomon 4D. 30 m. 1$D. 

There is a variation in the measurement 
of Jachin (probably at the neck of the 
pillar) of half a cubit ; if this were ab- 
stracted from the column and given to the 
architrave : 
of the Pastum temple very closely. 

If the Sidonian artists did not give de- 
signs for Solomon’s temple, yet they must 
have been acquainted with the details of 
the works they executed, Might they 
not adoptor vary a hiat; which after- 

wards was borrowed from them by the 
Greeks, and which we see still remaining 
at second -pand, in the south of Italy, 
and in Sicily ? Egypt affords us no light 
in this research: the caves of India re- 
quire such immense masses to support 
them, that they are reducible to no sys- 
tem: but some of their external pillars 
deserve notice. We recollect nothing at 
Palmyra, or at Persepolis, on which to 
found an argument :—yet why should not 
these and other eastern antiquities have 
been consulted with this intention? Oa 
the whole, we retain our opinion that 
the Greeks were not the inventors of the 


Doric order ; and whether they even es- . 


tablished it is questionable. 

Mr. Aikin having given so much of 
the history of the Order as he thought 
applicable to his purpose, proceeds to 
compare those specimens of it, which 


have been published ; and represents them — 


in several plates on the same scale. By 
this, their points of difference are render- 
ed more evident ; and the progress of the 
increasing height of the Order, appears to 
be established, In fact, it might be well 
to consider this column as of two kinds; 
the first—severe and massy ; adapted to 
buildings of magnitude and importance ; 
grave also in character : the other lighter, 
more applicable t6. colopnadés, to minor 
erections, to domestic purposes, &c. Mr. 
A. verges on this distinction, . though he. 


does not expressly mark it:—Butthe coms 


the measures approach those 


archit 
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sequence would be, that the Romans in 
adapting the lighter order to the front 
of atheatre, had acted with a just dis- 
crimination : and could it be shewn that 
any of the temples to which the more 
severe order is attached, were erected 
under the Roman auspices, it would 
prove at once honorable to the civil and 
the religious discernment of that people. 

The difficulties felt by modern artists 
in the arrangement of this order, are 
stated, and met by Mr. Aikin with 
considerable ingenuity. We remember, 
that Sir William Chambers recommends 
an approximation to precision, rather than 
a precise square in the metepes, to avoid 
greater inconveniences. ‘The present 
writer does the same. It is on some 
occasions absolutely unavoidable ; as the 
architect must be controuled by his 
ground. 


On the whole, we consider this as a 
respectable performance; and think it 
may prove of advantage to the profession, 
and honorable to the Society of which 
the author isa member. We hope that 
other comparisons will also be instituted, 
and practical deductions drawn from them ; 
whereby those works which have within 
the last fifty or sixty years been published 
in thiscountry, much to its honor, may 
become more extensively useful, and fa- 
miliar among our workmen. 


To patronize any system of architecture 
exclusively, as if that alone comprised all 
possible beauties, and all others must 
bend to that, we hold to be inconsistent 
with true principles of taste, Each in 
its place, according to the character it has 
obtained, and the ideas, or even some- 
times tae prejudices, attached to it in the 
public mind. A senate house should not 
appear as if it were set on stilts; a man- 
sion house should not resembie a jail ; a 
church should be distinct from all other 
structures; we should not recommend 
tie Gothic clustered pillar for a modern 
drawing room; nor the Pestum Doric 
fur elegant shop fronts, or ladies’ bed- 


posts. 


-*,% Mr, Wilkins who published the 
“* Antiquities of Magna Grecia,” (vide 
Panorama, Vol. III. p. 264,) has intro- 
duced the Pastum Doric in the front of 
Downing College at Cambridge. Other 
architects have adopted :it, also, 
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The Poetical Works of Anna Seward; 
with Extracts from her Literary Correspon- 
dence. Edited by Walter Scott, Esq. In 
three Volumes. Sm. 8vo. Price £1.115.6d. 
Edinburgh by Ballantyne: Longman and 
Co. London, 1810. 


Poverty has usually been thought ne- 
cessary to complete the qualifications of a 
poet. Necessity is that stimulus which 
alone is able to vanquish the indolence in 
which the indulgence of the conceptive 
faculty delights, While the imagination 
soars the person is forgot; and the ideal 
creation which he forms, and with whicha 
poet converses, alienates him in the interim 
from the world of which he isa part. In 
this delirium he may please himself; but 
unless he condescend to embody his 
conceptions and labour to please others, 
the reward of his genius will be but ima- 
ginary. If he can delight, or instruct 
mankind, or both combined, he may 
become popular, and none will ask whee 
ther he were inspired by the favours of 
the muses, or by the cravings of appetite. 
—In that poet, who enjoys an easy for- 
tune, and is free from the Solicitudes and 
anxieties of life, we see the real impulse 
of genius, alone: we can judge on the 


power of its influence, and the extent of » 


its energy. Miss Seward, whose works 
are before us, had happily for herself, a 
satisfactory independency : she was born 
to a respectable situation in life: a numee 
rous acquaintance surrounded her; and 
her friends were honourable and genteel, 
In what then has her talent for poetry 
terminated ? for the most part, in very 


pretty compliments to these friends, and — 


in sonnets, or verses, which they could 


not but admire, and applaud, with akind | 


of rapture, because they felt them with 


peculiar appropriation. The number of ». 
her productions designed to affect the . 


public mind, is bet few; although we 
readily grant that their merit induces us to 
wish this object had been more frequeutly 
forced on her contemplation, 

The usual defect in the poetry of a pro- 
fessional writer, is a want of finishing, of 
harmony, and combination :—for, if vi- 
gour of thought be wanting, we shall not 
confer the title of poet on such a composer. 
Finishing is the insensible consequence 
of repeated revision and correction : it is 


a quality obtained by degrees; and im. 
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Jarger works, by slow degrees.. It might 

be expected from those especially who | 
have leisure, because unembarrassed by | 
worldly circumstances, and whose minds 
are free to exert their utmost powers, on 
whatever they prefer as their study. But, 
this does not always follow: the multi- 
plicity of objects which surround such 
favourites of fortune, distract their atten- | 
tion from any one as a main, or predomi- 
nant source of gratification; and that 
which partakes its turn, or shares a di- | 
vided regard, only, soon becomes undis- | 
tinguished, and maintains but a medio- 
erity, more or less respectable, at the | 
mercy of circumstances. Few epics have | 
been produced by the wealthy, or the 
great, Perhaps the condescension is too | 
repulsive, which places themon a level with | 
bards by profession: perhaps the desire of 
fame is an incentive too feeble to over- 
come their vis inertia: perhaps self-love 
restrains them from submitting their per- 
formances to the judgment of the un- 
biassed: or perhaps a conviction that in 
the commonwealth of literature no rank 
is entitled to prescription : these, or causes 
not dissiroilar, prevent them from attempt- 
ing those greater undertakings, to which 
almost exclusively, we know not why, 
the privilege of extensive and permanent 
renown is adjudged.— Those who in- 
sist.on immortai verse, and can be pleased 
with nothing inferior, must content them- 
selves with enjoyments at very distant 
intervals. We are not so fastidious. If 
aniauthor executes what he designs with 
skill and correctness, we can distinguish 
his merit, and applaud it. We can be 

eased, where we are not enraptured. 

gat may be interesting which is not sub- 
lime. We are therefore gratified by this 
edition of Miss Seward’s productions ; 
prepared for the press, by her own hand, 
aad edited by a gentleman himself a poet 
of acknowledged taste and feeling. 

Miss Seward was the daughter of a 
clergyman, whose living was at Eyam in 
Derbyshire, (her birth place) but who 
during the far greater part of his life 
dwelt at Lichfield, where he was canon 
residentiary. In that city this lady lived ; 
in the house apperiaining to her father, as 
canon ; and there she died. She was born 
about 1743, or 1744 (Mr. S. by inadver- 
tence, we suppose, has 1747: but from 
her own letters, we give the other as 


1809, Her correspondence was exten 
sive. She bequeathed her poetry to Mr, 
Scott, and her correspondence to Mr. 
Constable, for the purpose of publication. 
We promise Ourselves pleasure in perus 
sing it. 

The life of a lady always residing un- 
der the paternal roof, can afford but little 


interest by its novelty or adventure. In 


the days of youth, a compliment on eles 
gance of fori, and personal beau:y,— 
hints of an attachment, more or less for- 
tunaie, but iuterrupied,—disposals of 


| friends, to the stations sliotted them in 


life—-instances of mortality, deeply affect- 
ing survivors,—and at length the closing 


| scene, long contemplated by the en- 


feebled invalid,—form the natural and re- 
gular course of such almost uniform ex 
istence. Theamusement of so circum- 
stanced a lady may be poetry ; and her 


amusement, although not surpassing when 
brought to a compar'son with those of her 
contemporaries, at large. 

This edition is introduced by a biogra- 
phical pretace: a selection from the ear/y 
correspondence of Miss S. forms the first 

art of her works: which is followed by 

er poems, as well those which have 
been published, as those which had been 
reserved in private: they consist of odes, 
sonnets, elegies, imitations, translations, 
&c. The letters of a young writer, how- 
ever respectably allied, are seldom in high 
estimation by grey-beard critics: family 
anecdotes, interesting to acquaintance, and 
a_few original reflections are usually their 
chief commendation. Yet with some of 
the histories related by Miss Seward, we 
are pleased ; and by others we are edified, 
The following, because they shew with 
what accuracy our great poet, Milton, stu- 
died nature, we shall insert. 

What a striking image of the sylvan luxus 
riance of Ttaly is presented to us ina simile 
of Milton’s, for the fallen angels : 

“ Stretched on the oblivious pool of Erebus, 
—— they lay entranced, 

Thick as autumnal leaves, that strew the brooks 
Of Valambrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched embower.” 


T have heard my father say, that, when he 


travelled through Valambrosa in autumn, 
after the leaves had began to fall, and that 
their guide was obliged to try what was land 


nearer to the truth)—she died March 25, 


and what water, by pushing along pole beforg 


talents may be splendid when directed to ° 


was in Italy with Lord Charles Fitzroy, they. 
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him, which he carried in his hand, the vale 
being so very itriguous, and the leaves so 
totally covering the surface of the streams. 


Under the parlour windows, stand a row f 
bee-hives. lam sure you love bees, for : 
love them infinitely. Their cheerful, active 
industry ; the order and regularity with 
which, in their diferent depariments, they 
promote the common good, must have at- 
tracted the pleased attention of every mind 
which has any congeniality to qualities so 
estimable. 

When my sister and myself used to pass 
serene days in my uncle Astley's patriarchal 
habitation at Famhorn, near Lichfield, we 
often brongnt chairs and our work upon the 
grasseplot, and sat by the hives, attentive to 
the little busy creatures, and all their various 
occupations. We were delighted to observe 
the legs of one loaded, as thty returned to 
the hive, with yellow wax; another with 
globules of water about their head, legs, and 
wings; another with the richer, onl more 
glutinous honey which these insects draw up 
the tubes of the lowers with their litde pro- 
boscis. 

It was then that we used so frequently to 
repeat those beautifu! lines in Milton which 
describe a bee-hive and its virtuous common- 
wealth 


The bees 

If Spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

In clusters. They, among fresh dews and flowers, 
Fly to and fro; or, on the smvothed plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs.” 

What a divine poet is Milton!—The grace 
with which he speaks of common and minute 
objects equals in its degree the sublimity of 
his demoniac and angelic descriptions. 

In a slight preface to her imitations of 
Horace, Miss S. well observes that ‘* no 
allusion can interest which is not perfectly 
comprehended.” For this reason she 
added notes to her odes from the Latin 
bard: and’ for this reason various parts of 
her own poetry will ‘ere long lose their 
interest. To understand it tuily, it is ne- 
cessary that we know something more of 
the parties she commemorates than her 
notes disclose. Private anecdote is not 
so favourable to the rambling and eccen- 
tric benevolence of the late Mr. Day, for 
instance, as is the character our author- 
ess gives him ; and in order to judge on 
the propriety of epithets added to other 
fames, we must tax our recollection 


Poctical Works of Anna Seward.’ 


but, after a few more years have elapsed 
who will recollect sufficient to render 
this complimentary poetry intelligible ? 
Dr. Darwin's residence at Lichfield, as 
might be expected, gave a tone to the 
versification of Miss Seward, The dazzle 
of the Dr's manner, his inversion of sen- 
tences, and juxta position of terms, which 
for a while amused the public by their no- 
velty, and seeming force, have lost their — 
attractions, What of sterling merit his— 
poetry possesses, will always obtain jus- 


‘tice from the judicious: what is tinsel 


will be rejected. Miss Seward’s style 
would have been superior to what it is, © 
had she not been led astray by the fasci- 
nations of Dr. D's, name and success, 
Some of the boldest of this lady’s concep- — 
tions we find in her elegy on Capt. Cook : 

a work intended for the public. 


Borne on fierce eddies black Tornado springs, 

Dashing the gulphy main with ebon wings ; 

In the vex’d foam his sweeping trail he shrouds, 

And rears his serpent-crest amid the clouds 5 

Wrapp'd in dark mists with hideous bellowing . 
roars, 

Drives all his tempests on, and shakes the shores. 

Alrea'y has the groaning ship resign’d 

Half her proud glories to the furious wind. 

The fear-struck mariner beholds from far, 

In gathering rage, the elemental war; 

As rolls the rising vortex, stands aghast, 

Folds the rent sail, or clasps the shivering mast! — 

Onward, like Night, the frowning Demon comes, ’ 

Show's a dread deluge from his shaken plumes; ' 

Fierce as he moves the gulphed sand uptears, 

And high in air the shatter’d canvass bears. 

Hardly the heroes in that fateful hour 

Save the torn navy fiom his whelming power ; 

But soon from Industry's restoring hand, 

New masts aspire, aud snowy sails expand. 

On a lone beach a rock-built temple stands, 

Stupendous pile! unwrought by mortal hands 5 

Sublime the ponderous turrets rise in air, 


_And the wide roof basaltic columns bear 5 


Through the long aisles the murm’ring tempests 
biow, 
And Ocean chides his dashing waves below. 
From this fair fane, along the silver sands, 
‘Two sister-virgins wave their snowy bands 5 
First gentle Flura—round her smiting brow 
Leaves of new forms, and flow’rs uycultur’d- 
low; 
Thin folds of vegetable silk, behind, 
Shade her white neck, and wanton in the wind: 
Strange sweets, where’er she turns, perfume the 
lades, 
And fruits unnam‘d adorn the bending shades. 
—Next treads, in youthful. beauty’ 
pride, 
A playful Kang’roo bounding by her side 5 
Around the Nymph her beauteous Pois display 
Their varied plumes, and trill the dulcet § 
A Giant-bat, with leathern wings outspread, 


Umbrella light, pangs quiv’sing o'er hei heat, 
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As o'er the cliff her graceful steps she bends, 

On glitt’ring wing her insect train attends. 

With diamond-eye her scaly tribes survey 

Their Goddess-nymph, and gambol in the 
spray. 

With earnest gaze the still enamour’d crew 

Mark the fair forms; and as they pass, pursue ; 

But round the steepy rocks, and dangerous 
strand, 

Rolls the white surf, and shipwreck guards the 
land. 

So, when of old, Sicilian shores along, 

Enchanting Syrens trill’d th’alluring song, 

Bound to the mast the charm’d Ulysses hears, 

And drinks the sweet tones with insatiate ears ; 

Strains the strong cords, upbraids tbe prosp’rous 


ale. 
And PT om as Wisdom spreads the flying sail. 


The contrast of these ideas : the dread- 
ful, and the pleasing, the repulsive and 
the inviting, adds greatly to the beauty of 
this passage: and seldom has fact pre- 
sented a groupe of personifications equally 
novel and poetical. 

Our poet has boldly paraphrased Gray's 
Alcaic Ode, written in the Album of the 
Grand Chartreuse, when he was on his 
way back to England, after having visited 
the principal Italian cities and considered 
their manners She discovers what Gray 
did but slightly glance at: for indeed it 
would have been rude in him had he 
explicitly stated to his hospitable bosts ail 
he thonght, and had he left a perpetually 
existing memorial of his censure—which 
they could not but have deemed pride and 
petulance. 


Hail, guardian of this deep severe retreat, 

Divine Religion! by whatever name 

Thou would’st my lips thy sacred power should 
greet: 

No common power these solemn scenes proclaim. 


Here, ’mid the desert cliffs that sternly frown, 
O’er trackless mountains as my slow step roves, 
These giant rocks, that waving pines embrown, 
These roaring waters, and this night of groves, 


To my aw’d spirit, and my throbbing heart 

Plainer a present Deity disclose, 

Than Raphael] tints, or Phidian forms impart 
hen bright with gold the fragrant altar glows. 


Hail, ‘solemn scenes ! and to my weariec mind 
Your sheltering shades, your placid quict yield ; 
But O! should fate deny my youth to find 

In your wrapt silence a protecting shield, 


Swift should she bear me to the vortex wild, 
By buman strife in storms perpetual whirl’d, 
Grant me, kind Heaven, some climate lone and 

mild 
wale sequester’ from the struggling world ! 


Where, free from vulgar tumults of the vain, 
Calm I may feel my vital powers decay, 

And all unvex’d, at least by mental pain, 
Meet the long night with hope of endless day ! 


Endless day—In his edition of his friend’s 
works Mason observes, that this latin poem is 
‘* marked with some of the finest touches of 
Gray’s melancholy muse, The extreme gloom 
and disgust to the world, breathed through its 
stanzas, probably resulted from his disagreement 
with Mr. Walpole, which occasioned his premas 
ture return to England.” Gray’s Letters thus de- 
scribe the situation of the Grand Chartreuse :— 
‘© We proceeded on horses which are used to 
“© the way, up [the mountain of the Chartreuse. 
** Tt is six miles to the top; the road winds up 
** it, generally not six feet broad. On one 
€ hand, rocks, with woods of pine-trees hange 
*¢ ing over their heads; on the other, a mon- 
** strous precipice, almost perpendicular, at the 
** bottom of which rolls a torrent, that some- 
** times tumbling amongst the fragments, of 
* stone, which _ me fallen from above, and 
** sometimes precipitating itself down vast de= 
** scents, with noise like thunder, which is still 
increased by the echoes from the mountain on 
each side, concuis to form one of the most 
awful, the most romantic, the most astonish= 
“ ing scenes 1 ever beheld. Add to this, the 
strange views made by the cliffs and craggs on 
“ the other hand, which in many places throw 
‘* themselves from the summit down to the vale, 
“‘ and the river below, and you will conclude 
** we had no occasion to repent our pains.” — 


We add the following ballads, (which 
should have been placed together), 


BALLAD. 
The Sailor abroad, 


I wake and weep, when wintry winds 
Are howling loud upon the lea, 

And louder biasts my fancy, finds 

For William, on the foaming sea ; 
But, calming soon the pictured storm, 
Sweet hopes into my bosom treep, 
And tell me, summer breezes warm 
Shall waft hum safely o’er the deep. 


Four years, on India’s sultry coast, 

Has war's rude voice my love detain'd ; - 

While here, to every pieasure lost, 

His Mary’s languid form remain’d ; 
"And o’er the steep rock still to lean, 

Still eager watch each gliding sail, 

That languid form is duly seen, 

At ruddy morn, and evening pale. 


But ah! no handkerchief I mark 
Stream from the deck in crimson dye # 
Dear signal ! wanting thee, the bark 
Is hail’é by many a mournful sigh, 
Its shouts discordant seem to me, 
That echo from the stony pier, 

Since William’s face I cannot ree, 
Since William's voice I cannot bear. 
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The Sailor returned, 
Hast thou escaped the cannon’s ire, 
Loud thundering o’er the troubled main ? 
Hast thou escaped the fever’s fire, 
That burnt so fierce on India’s plain ? 
Then, William, then I can resign, 
With scarce one sigh, the blooming grace, 
Which in thy form was wont to shine, 
Which made so bright thy youthful face. 


That face grows wan by sultry clime, 

By watching dim those radiant eyes ; 

But Valour gilds the wrecks of Time, 

Tho’ youth decays, tho’ beauty flies ; 

An honest heart is all to me, 

Nor soil, nor time, makes that look old ; 

And dearer shall the jewel be 

Than youth, or beauty, fame, or gold. 

As instances of Miss Seward’s talents 
for occasional address, as well as of the 
benevolence of her disposition, we present 
the following verses, which the authoress 
has varied, to meet the supposable situa- 
tions of the purchasers of the charitable 
toys in which they were inclosed. Can 
poetic powers be engaged in a manner 
more congenial to their natural diiection 
in the bosom of the fair? 


Inscriptions, sealed up and inclosed in net 
lelter-cuses, presented to the Cha.itable 
Repository at Lichfield. 


To the young married Lady who humanely 
purchases this trifle. Seplember 18vV. 


Ir, gentle Lady, thou hast paid 

Thy faithful vows at Hymen’s shrine, 
Oft in these silken folds be laid 

Each tender avimated line, 


Which absent love sincerely pours 
As business urges fore'd delay ; 
Kind sun-beams of the winter’d hours, 
When thy dear Lord is far away. 


And, gone Lady, round thy knees * 
Jo bl 


Do blooming infants gaily sport, 
With duteous smiles essay to please, 
With lifted eyes thy favour court! 


O! may their virtues noon-tide rays, 

That now, in Life's fresh morniag dawn, 
Illumioate thy waning days, 

When Time’s dim veils are o’er theedrawn! 


To the Young Unmarried Lady, who pur- 
chases me, Sepiemler, 1800! 


Sweet maid, is thy sofi snowy hand 
Unplighted yet, and gaily free ? 
O may thy graces counmand 
A power that shall resemble me ! 
Since me a silken cage thou’l find 
For all thy future swain's fond letters, 
Aad may thy charms bis wishes bind 


Lu as indissoluble fetters | 


Juvenile Spectator. 
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And when, enamoured, he shall yield 
All power his freedoin to regain, 

With sense, and smiles, and virtue, gild 
His viewless, but eternal chain ! 


Lydia Letter-Case. 


To the Lady, whether Single or Married, 
who shall charitably purchase this Trifle. 
Seplemler, 1800. 

If, Lady, thou art fair, take heed I pray, 

That more than charms exterior round thee play ! 

Each sun, that looks on Beauty, wastes her power, 

E’en as it feeds, and fades, the summer flower; 

Then O! collect, against such failing sway, 

Charms of the mind, that fear no pale decay ; 

And, as the holly’s cluster’d berries rise 

Bright in the year’s dim wane, and icy skies, 

So may those charms, when fled thy youthful 

prime, 

Glow with gay strength amid the snows of time. 


These volumes will be found to corres- 
pond generally in poetical merit with the 
extracts we have given. They present us 
with productions, seidom great, though 
always respectable, like the sitaation in 
life of their author, To pass an bout 
with her is engaging: it is a gratification, 
as we visit a friend; and never may we 
be insensible to such enjoyments, or! with- 
hold our commendation from such’ ame- 
nity! 


The Juvenile Spectator; being Observa- 
tions on the ‘Tempers, Manners, and Foi- 
bles of various young Persons, ivterspersed 
with such lively Matter, as it is presumed 
will amuse as well as instruct. By Ara- 
bella Argus. Svo. pp. 225. Darton. Lon- 
don, 1810. 


We have repeatedly stated our 
opinion on the difficulty of writing books 
for children, Of that difficulty Mrs, 
Argus has not been sufficiently sensible : 
it consists pretty nach in a correct feel- 
ing of the disiinction between what is 
child-like, and what is childish. We may 
explain our meaning by appealing to the 
frontispiece of her volume. A delivea- 
tion of a reom, in which children are 
represented, requires as much correctness 
of eye in regard to perspective, light and 
shade, keeping, &c. as the interior of a 
palace filled with company: the avthor 
of this plate had no such eye. Wauid the 
writers of ‘‘ Original Poem¢*’ gratify us 
with a work in prose, they would illustrate 
our idea tg still yreater advantage. | 
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LT’ Art de prolonger la Vie humaine. The 
Art of proloaging human Life ; by 
Chr. G. Hufeland, Professor in the 
University of Jena. 8vo. 


Tus treatise has the reputation of 
being the most complete of its kind ; and 
as the subject is interesting to all, and 
may afford a hint to our readers, we shall 
state the principal contents of the two 
sections into which the work is divided. 


First Secrroy, Of the causes which 
shorten human life. Our author diviles 
this into thirteen chapters. 1. Over de- 
licate education. 2. Excess of inter- 
course between the sexes, or other dissi- 
pations of the vital faculties. 3. Excess 
in mental labour. 4. Diseases, false me- 
thods of treatment, violent deaths, dis- 
position to suicide. 5. Exposure to an 
aunwholesome atmosphere; to the ex- 
cessive population of great cities. 6 Ex- 
cess in eating and drinking: too high 
cookery, too highly exalted spirituous 
driuks. 7. Disposition of the mind, 
and the prevalence of passions unfavour- 
able to ‘he prolongation of life, ill-hu 
mour, and pettishness, over - activity. 
8. Fear of death; idleness, inactivity, 
ennui. 10. A too bgnly exalted imagi- 
nation, imaginary diseases, affected sen- 
sibility. 11. Poisons natural and con- 
tagious. 12. Old age, the premature ad- 
vances of the feebleness aud imbecility of 
the latter stages of life. 

_ Section. The causes which 
contribute to the prolongation of human 
life. Our author divides these into nine- 
teen chapters. 1. A happy constitution 
derived from the parents. 2. Educa- 
tion, conducted on rational principles of 
bodily health. 3. Activity and labour 
in early life. 4 Abstinence from prema- 
ture and illicit sexual connections, &c. 5. 
Happiness in the married state. 6, Sleep. 

7. Bodily exercise. 8. Exposure to the 
atmosphere, at a temperate degree of 
heat. 9. A rural life, delight in gar- 
dening. 10. Travelling. 11. Cleanli- 
ness, and great attention to the skin. 

12. A wholesome diet : moderation in 
eating and drinking: preservation of the 
teeth. 13. Peace of mind, content- 
ment, inclinations and dispositions fa- 
vourable to the lengthening of life. 14. 


Agreeable sensations, enjoyed with mo- 
deration and self-command. 16. The 
art of preventing by foresight, and pru« 
dently treating, disorders ; acquaintance 
with the weaker parts of the frame, and 
those most disposed to disease; the use 


‘of physic and the physician ; family re- 


medies. 17. Assistance in cases of 
sudden attack by disorders usually fatal, 
18. Old age, and a happy manner of 
treating it. 19. The culture of the per- 
sona! faculties, natural and moral. 


Histoire des Wahabis depuis leur Origine 
jusqu'a la fin de 1809. History of the 
Wahabees, from their Origin to the end 
of 1809. by L. A. 8vo. Paris. 


We have already brought our readers 
acquainted with the early history of this 
now prevailing tribe of Arabs*, We 
have only to add, that since the death of 
Ald-el-Azir, their most famous chief, 
they have been headed by Sewud: they 
have attacked Bassora twice, and have 
been repulsed’ each’ time: they have at- 
tempted Syria and Egypt ; and have en- 
deavoured to render themselves masters of 
Asiatic Turkey in general. Hitherto they 
have failed in their attacks on Bagdad; 
should they succeed, their power may 
suddenly spread to an inconceivable ex- 
tent. 

We call the attention of our readers to 
the dangers of Mahometism, and of the 
Ottoman empire, from this sect. It 
should also be understood, that it was 
another tribe of Arabs, the Algiwasens, 
and not the Wahabees, strictly speaking, 
that had rendered themselves formidable 
on the Persian gulf, by their ferocity and 
robberies; which therefore were severely 
chastised, if not altogether reduced, by 
the British power in that sea, as _ngrrated 
in Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 307. 

It is understood that after the last re 
pulse at Bagdad, this increasing power 
directed its arms against Syria, and was 
on the point of seizing Acre and Damas- 
cus. ‘This danger produced a diversion of 
the forces intended for action againt Rus: 
sia in the last campaign; and possibly 
might contribute to some of those reverses 
by which the adversities of the Crescent 
were augmented. 


Compare Panorama, vol. VI. p- 296. 


Frankuess : openness of character. 15. 
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Cary's New English Atlas ; being a Com- 
plete Set of County Maps, from Actual 
Surveys, corresponding in Size with his 
General Atlas, on which are particularly 
delineated those Roads which were mea- 
sured by Order of the Rt. Hon. the Post- 
master General, By John Cary. Large 
Folio. 46 Plates. Price £2. 10s. Cary, Lon- 
don, 1810. 

We can do little more than report 
the conclusion of this undertaking, which 
has been for a considerable time in a 
course of publication in numbers. So far 
as our knowledge extends, the roads. are 
laid down with peculiar distinctness and 
correctness: also the places of the mile 
stones, and the forms of thetowns. We 
presume that the dimehsions of the coun- 
ties are equally exact: but on this we 
give no opinion: we have been travellers, 
but, never were surveyors. 

Those who desire that the aspect of a 
country should appear on a map, and 
consider this as necessary to its perfection, 
will think Mr. Cary’s hills too much alike 
in character of workmanship, and too 
equal in apparent height. A bird flying 
ever the surface, would discern a greater 
variety of elevation; and sometimes hills 
rising upon hills, We presume, that the 
colouret is to blame for marking the wood- 
lanils too deeply, in the copy under our 
inspection: but certainly it seems to give 
too much importance to the form of a 
park, or to the extent of property of this 
description. They make spots; and mar 
the generalization of the map, as a county 
map. ‘These particulars we have pointed 
out, with a view to the improvement of 
the science. We know the difficulties 
our wishes include; and that to realize 
them would be more ‘than the labour of 
a life. Mr, Cary has done all he had in 
his power. His plates are neatly exe- 
euted: and the whole forms a very fit 
study companion to works on our national 
history, whether general or particular ; 
as of counties, districts, &c. The addi- 
tion of a copious index adds to the value 
ef the work. It occupies forty pages, 
printed in a small type, and its principal 
contents are derived from the public re- 
ports last made to parliament ; which we 
suppose will ‘ere long be repeated; for 
the purpose of guiding our statesmen on 

the powers, and population of the United 

Kingdom. 


Carey's New English Atlas, 
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A Brief Treatise on the Privileges of the 
House of Commons. By W. Burdon, 
8vo, pp. 150, price 2s. 6d. Neweastle oa 
Tyne. Longman and Co. London, 1810. 


Mk. Burpoy’s first page convinced 
us that he wrote as a partizan on one side 
of the question only. This we had hoped 
would be avoided by a writer on a na- 
tional subject of moment. We must, 
however, do Mr. B. the justice to allow 
that he admits, ‘ while the laws and pri- 
vileges of Parliament re¢ate solely to their 
own body, the judges have nothing to do 
with them; ” nor does he adduce cases 
inconsistent with the power of a public 
assembly over its own members. 

This case is before the judges: we are 
Icd to believe that it will be examined 
much at large ; and to those public offi- 
cers, established for legal decisions, we 
refer it. In the mean time we somewhat 
wonder that the real privileges of Parlia- 
ment when King, Lords, and Commons 
sat together, are not clearly stated ; and 
then the fact ascertained, what portion of 
these privileges was annexed to each body 
when it separated for the purpose of dis~ 
tinct discussion. We believe Mr Burdoa 
to beavery respectable antiquary ; and 
the solution of this question, would have 
occupied his talents no less advantageously 
for himself, than beneficially for his coun- 
try. If the whole governing body pos- 
sessed greater powers or privileges than 
the Houses when divided, were they not 
more than sufficient for the public wel- 
fare >—If each House by separating lost a 
portion of its privileges, did it not suffer 
adiminution injurious to its own respece 
tability and to the common weal, at large? 
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The Medical Rememlrancer ; Pharmacee 
utical Vade Mecum, &e, by F. F. Chareh- 
hill, M.D. small. Price 4s. Johnson: Lon. 
don, 1810. 

Dr. C. complains that the names of 
articles which form the materia medica, 
were scarcely become familiar, when the 
college thought it expedient to revise theie 
Pharmacopeia, and to make another entire 
change. Hence medical men have a new 
lesson to learn. A little manaual, like 
the present, which may be catried in 
the waistcoat pocket, or in a pocket-book, 
cannot*but be useful to refresh the mie 
mories of practical men. 
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The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe, during the 
years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802 and 1803. 
Written by himself in the Persian Lan- 
guage. Translated by Charles Stewart, Esq. 
M.A.S. Two Volumes. 8vo. Price 16s. 
Longman, and Co. 1810. 


Tue wanderer over the face of the earth, 
Abu Taleb the son of Mohammed of Ispahan, 
begs leave to inform the curious in biography, 
that, owing to several adverse circumstances, 
fiuding it inconvenient to remain at home, he 
was compelled to undertake many tedious 
journeys; during which, he associated with 
men of all nations, and beheld various won- 
ders, both by sea and by land. 

It therefore occurred to him, that if he 
were to write all the circumstances of his 
journey through Europe, to describe the curi- 
osities and wonders which he saw, and to give 
some account of the manners and customs of 
the various nations he visited, all of which 
are little known to Asiatics, it would afiord 
a gratifying banquet to bis countrymen. 

He was also of opinion, that many of the 
customs, inventions, sciences, and ordinances 
of Europe, the good effects of which are 
apparent in those countries, might, with great 
advantage, be imitated by Mohammedans. 

Impressed with these ideas, he, on his 
first. setting out on his travels, commenced a 
journal, in which he daily inserted every oc- 
currence, and ssi to writing such 
reflections as occurred to him at the moment : 
and on his return to Calcutta, in the year of 
the Hejira 1218 (A. D. 1803), having revised 
and abridged his notes, he arranged them in 
the present form. 

Such is the introduction of this travel- 
Jer, who was known to many persons of 
sank and character in London, during the 
time marked in his narrative. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot but suspect, that either 

he had composed his history in a style 
somewhat vitiated from the customary 
usages of language in the East, biassed, 
perhaps, by his intercourse with Euro- 
peaus, especially our countrymen; or 
that bis translator has taken more liber- 
ties by way of accommodation to the taste 
his readers, than he has acknowledged in 
his preface. 

We have had frequent occasion to re- 
port the adventures of European travellers 
an Asia, with their opinions on men and 
things, as they saw them; bat, the opi- 
nions of Asiatics on European manuers 
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our investigation. Few Asiatics preserve 
their remarks, by composing thenr into 
volumes ; fewer still meet with translators 
who publish them. These volumes, 
therefore, are recommended by the no- 
velty, not so much of the matter they 
contain, as of the channel through which 
it is communicated, 
Mirza was born at Lucknow in 1752: 
his father was by descent a Tark, but 
born at Ispahan. By degrees he raised 
himself in the court of the Nadlob, Su- 
foer Jung, who was succeeded by Shujaa 
ad Dowleh. ‘That prince intending to 
destroy the adherents of his cousin, me- 
ditated an attempt on the life of our 
traveller's father: he escaped, however, 
at a moment's notice, and retired to Ben- 
gal. Mirza was appointed collector of 
several districts ; but loss of patrons re- 
duced him to a private station. An ene- 
my kept him from employment: and in 
this depressed state, a Capt. Richardson, 
intending to return to Europe for his 
health, invited his company, on the 
voyage. Here properly these travels 
commence, and with them the traveller's 
perplexities, He took his passage, Feb. 
8, 1749, ina Danish ship. Filth, noise, 
ill mauners and disobedience, rendered 
this vessel intolerable ; and he with the 
other passengers, quitted it at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Hence he obtained a 
ssage in a British ship, and he does 
jastice to his accommodations. By stress 
of weather this vessel put into Cork in 
Ireland, where the writer visited Lord 
Cornwallis, to whom he had been known 
in India: from Dublin he arrived in 
London, where he passed two years and 
five (luiar) months ; thence he went to 
Constantinople, by way of Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Malta, and 
Smyrna: in Asia he travelled by land to 
Bagdad, and taking Bombay in his cowrse 
to Calcutta, arrived at home, Aug. 4, 
1803. His opinion of the cities he bad 
traversed in his tour, we give in his own 
words. 

From my first setting out on this journey, 
till my arrival in England, I asceuded the 
pinnacle of magnificence and luxury ; the 
several degrees or stages of which were, Cal- 
catia, the Cape, Cork, Dublin, and London ; 
the beauty and grandeur of each city effacing 
that of the former. On my return towards 
Tudia every thing was reversed, the last place 
being always inferior to that I had quiticd. 
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Thus, after a long residence in London, Puris 
appeared to me much inferior ; for alinough 
ya latter contains more superb buildings, it’ 
is neither so regular, kept so clean, nor so 
well lighted at night as the former, nor does” 
it possess so many squares or gardens in its 
vicinity ; in short, I thought I had fallen 
from Paradise into Hell. But when I arrived 
in Italy, 1 was made sensible of the beauty 
of Paris. The cities of Italy rose in my esti- 
mation when [| arrived at Constantinople : 
and the latter isa perfect Paradise, compared 
' to Bagdad, Mousul, and other towns in the 
tertitory of the Faithful. 


_ He was struck, as might be expected, 
with the Leauties of Ireland, where he 
first landed ; and with the hospitable con- 
duct of its inhabitants: he had reason ; 
as have all visitors who possess respectable 
recommendations: but, he says, they 
drink too much wine. Perhaps, this re- 
proof of the gentlemen of Ireland may 
have greater effect from this Asiatic, than 
it has hitherto had from their brethren of 
Europe. 

There is something curious in Mirza's 
description of a shower of snow, and 
his subsequent reasonings on the effects of 
climate, 


About a fortnight after my arrival, there 
fella very heavy shower of snow. AsI had 
never befure seen any thing of the kind, I 
was much delighted by it. ‘The roofs of the 
houses and tops of the walls were soon cover- 
ed with it, and in two or three days the fields 
and mountains became a white surface, as far 
as the eye could reach. During the time it 
continued to snow, the cold was not very 

reat; but when it ceased, notwithstanding 
i had all my doors and windows shut, and 
had three blankets on my bed, I felt the frost 
pierce through me like an arrow. 

T recollect that in India, when [ only wore 
a single vest of Dacca muslin, if I walked a 
mile I was completely tired ; but here, when 
my clothes would have been a heavy load for 
an ass, 1 could have run for miles without 
feeling the smallest fatigue. In India, I slept 
daily seven or eight hours, at different times, 
without feeling refreshed ; but during the two 
months I remained in Ireland, [ never slept 
more than four hours any night, and yet I 
never felt an inclination io lie down in the 


day time. 

‘ The coldness of the climate in these islands 
is, I am convineed, very beneficial, and at- 
tended with many advantages to the inhabi- 
tants, In the first place, it renders the men 
Vigorous both in tind and body, and the 
women fair and handsome. Secondly, it 
obliges them to take exercise, whic! hardens 
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them with that valour, by which they are 
enabled to encounter the greatest hardships, 
and to acquire immortal fame. i)uring my 
residence in Ireland and England, I have fre- 
quently received contasions without being 
sensible of them at the time, the tenth part 
of which would in Ladia have laid mz upoa 
the bed of sickness. 


He adds other reasons of equal cogen- 
cy; but too long for our insertion. He 
protests, though he fears his countrymen 
will not credit him, that he has seen 
ponds and riyers frozen over, and people 
in great numbers skaiting on them. In 
his way to London he visited Mr. Hastings, 
at his seat in Oxfordshire: and shortly 
after his arrival in the metropolis, he 
composed the following Ode, in imitation 
of Hafiz, from which whoever is ac- 
quainted with oriental phraseology may 
obtain an insight into the freedom of this 
traveller's character. 


Ode to London, 


3 

Henceforward we will devote our lives to London, 
and its heart-alluring Damse's : 

Our hearts are satiated with viewing fields, gardens, 
livers, and palaces. 


We have nolonging for the Toba, Sudgeé), er other 
trees of Paradise : 

We are content to rest under the shade of thee 
terrestrial Cypresses, 


If the Shaikh of Mecca is displeased at our con- 
version, who cares ? 

May the Temple which has conferred stich bless- 
ings on us, and its Priests, flourish ! 


Fil! the goblet with wine ! If by this I am pre- 
vented from returning 

To my old religion, I care not ; nay, Iam the be:ter 
pleased. ‘ 


If the prime of my life has: been spent in the 
service of an Indian Cupid : 

It matters not: Lam now rewarded by the smiles 
of the Britis: fair: 


Adorable creatures ! whose flowing tresses, whether 
ot flaxen or of jetty hue, 

Or auburn gay, delight my soul, and ravish all 
my senses! 


Whose ruby lips would animate the torpid clay, or 
marble statue! 

Had I a renewal of life, I would, with rapture, 
devote it to your service ! 


These wounds of Cupid, on your heart, Taleba, 
are not accidental : ; 
They were engendered by Nature, like the streaks 
the leaf of @ tulip. 
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The perusal of our author's remarks on 
our manners, on the state of the arts 
and manufactures among us, on the libe- 
rality of his reception among our higher 
and more respectable classes, and on our 
domestic arrangements, has prompted ma- 
ny an involuntary smile. Those to whom 
these things are familiar, will perceive 
that he has mistaken in some particulars, 
because his view could be but superficial 
and cursory: yet on the whole, his re- 
marks demonstrate a spirit of observation, 
united with no despicable powers’ of re- 
flection. 

As Mirza while in London composed a 
defence of polygamy*, which afforded 
much amusement at the time, we shall 
insert the substance of his remarks on the 
advantages attending monogamous families. 


The mode of education prescribed for boys 
in England is admirably adapted to render 
them honourable, courageous, and capable 
of enduring hardships. They are, at an 
early age, sent from their parents’ house to a 
public school, where they are means 
obliged to contend with boys of a more ad- 
vanced age than themselves, not only in a 
competition for prizes in learning, but often 
in defending themselves against superior 
strength. In this situation they remain for 
five or six years; during which period they 
must preserve a character, untainted by dis- 
honour, and unblemished by cowardice. 

The education of girls tends to render 
them accomplished, rather than to endue 
‘them with philosophy : they are instructed 
to sing, to dance, to play on musical instru- 
ments, and to be witty and agreeable in com- 
pany. The children of both sexes are taught 
to reverence their parents, aud to esteem their 
brothers, sisters, and other near relations. 
Perhaps nothing conduces more to the success 
in this respect, than the single marriages of 
the Christians, where, ‘he progeny being all 
of the same stock, no room js left for the con- 
tentions and litigations which too often dis- 
turb the felicity of a Mohammedan family, 
perhaps the offspring of a dozen mothers. 
The parents also endeavour, by an impariality 
of conduct, to preserve harmony amongst the 
children ; and if they have a preference for 
any one of them, they strive to conceal it as 
much as possible. If the children are guilty 
of a fault, they do not severely beat or abuse 
them, but either send tlien to bed, or con- 
fine them to their rooms ; they also frequently 
reason with"them, and excite them to good 
behaviour, more by hope than by fear. Owing 
to this mode of treatment, I have often seen 


* This paper we intend giving asa sequel 
to the present article in a future number. ' 
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4 English child of five years old possess more 
wisdom than an Asiatic of fifteen. Even the 
playthings of children in Europe are made to 
convey lessons of instruction ; and the alpha- 
bet is learned by infants, who suppose they 
are only plaving with cards, 

As far as I was able to judge, there are not 
so many disseniions or quarrels among re- 
lations in England, as with us; the cause of 
which is probably owing to a certain degree 
of distance and respect that is always observed 
between the nearest connections ; so that if 
thehead of a family has it in his power to 
confer any favour on the other branches of it, 
they receive it with gratitude. Not so in Hin- 
doostan, where the whole family depend upon 
their ehief, and consider it his duty to provide 
for them, or to share his fortune with them ; 
and if he does not, they are discontented and 
abusive. 

The remarks of this traveller on the 
British constitution, and the great officers 
of state, are such as he might easily learn 
from books ; and convey nothing new. 
He speaks with great satisfaction of his 
reception among the higher families, on 
their more public occasions ; the hospi- 
tality he met with; and the generally 
polite and attentive manners with which 
he wastreated. Our public places, as the 
opera, the theatres, Vauxhall Gardens, 
&c. contributed greatly to his enjoyments. 
He acknowledges that, ‘ one of the 
most delightful nights of his life, was 
that he passed at the Lord Mayor's ball ; 
as independent of every Juxury his heart 
could wish, he had an opportunity of 
gazing all the time on the angelic charms 
of Miss C—mbe (the Lord Mayor's 
daughter, and acting Lady Mayoress) who 
sat in that assemblage of beauties, like 
the bright moon surrounded with brilliant 
stars.” A true disciple of Hafiz : and 
not reluctant to reduce to practice the 
admonitions and precepts of his master!!! 

In his chapters on the defects, and the 
excellencies of the English character: we 
meet with several fair hits. His censtre 
of the application and explanations,—or 
rather maiversations of same of our laws, 
— bis account of the effects of the French 
revojution on the nation ; his history of 
the battles, &c. in the war then lately 
closed ; his description of the illumina- 
tions on occasion of the peace ; are such 
as might be expected from en Oriev- 
tal, intent on amusing and instructing his 
countrymen. 

In whatever /ilerties Mirza might in- 
dulge himself while in England, his in- 
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clination for transgression was wholly 
quiescent in France. He could find no 
house that was clean, comfortable, and 
private, to reside in: he was deprived of 
the pleasure of good eating and drinking, 
by the badness of their cookery: he ex- 
perienced a total dearth of things necessa- 
ry to personal comfort; and he did not 
meet with a single French woman, who 
after the English ladies, could make the 
smallest iinpression on his heart. 


It really astonishes me, how the French, 
being so deficient in energy and perseverance, 
should have acquired so much fame and 

ower. 

-The French women are tall, and more cor- 
pulent than the English, but bear no com- 
parison with respect to beauty. ‘They want 
the simplicity, modesty, and graceful motions 
of the English damsels. Their fashion of 
dressing the hair was to me very disgusting, 
as it exactly resembled the mode practised by 
the common dancing-girls in India; that is 
by dividing the hair into ringlets, two of 
which hung on the cheeks in an affected 
careless manner. They were also painted to 
an excessive degree, were very forward, and 
great talkers, The waists of their gowns 
were so short and full bodied, that the women 
appeared hump-backed ; whilst the drapery 
in front was so scanty as barely to conceal 
half their bosoms. Although i am by na- 
ture amorous, and easily affected at the sight 
of beauty, and visited every public place in 
Paris, 1 never met with a Frenchwoman who 
interested me. 

Oar traveller's comparison of Paris to 
London, is very much to the disadvan- 
tage of the former city; yet he speaks 
handsomely of the urbanity and complai- 
sance of French gentlemen, and of many 
public institutions, in the French metro- 
polis. He did not see Buonaparte or 
Talleyrand : but seems, on the whole, to 
have quitted Paris as soon as possible, 
after he had amused himself with the lions 
it bas toshew. His respect for the Eng- 
lish manifests itself again, directly as he 
steps on board of a British man of war 
inthe Mediterranean ; in this vessel he 
arrives at Constantinople, where he ex- 
presses his sensibility of the favours re- 
ceived from the British ambassador, Lord 
Elgin. On his land travels eastward, 
though among Mussulmans, his comforts 
are surall indeed, and few, compared to 


his distresses: and often did he turn a) 


wistful recollection towards England, the 
land of comforts! Not that he praises 
every Englishman without exception, It 


is probable, that some of the British rev ~ 
sidents to whom he applied in the course 
of his journey, had been the dupes of 
imposture; and they deemed that indis- 
pensable prudence, which he deemed pe- 
tulance, timidity, or suspicion. 

The accounts gathered by Mirza while 
near Bagdad, of the origin, inroads and 
ravages of the Wahabees, might have 
afforded some useful extract, had we not 
already presented the history of that peo- 
ple to our readers, He thought himself 
led by duty ‘‘ to worship at the shrines 
of the martyrs and saints of eur religion 
(Shya Mohammedans) and to visit the 
tombs of some of his pious ancestors’ de- 
scendants of the Prophet.” To those 
who are not familiar with former descrip- 
tions of these places, his narrative may, 
furnish entertainment. Our extracts are 
taken from various passages. 

The tomb of Abd al Cader Jilany, of the 
most celebrated Soofies (mystics), is situated 
in the middle of Bagdad, and has several 
rich estates appertaining to it, the income 
from which enables the superintendant to 
live in a handsome style, and to,support a 
number of dependants. There were po less 
than one or éwo thonsund pilgrims and stu- 
dents, principally from India, residing with- 
in the inclosure, while I was there, who 
daily received an allowance of food from ther 
funds of the shrine. The superintendant, 
who is dignified by the title of Shiakh al 
Mushaikh (Chief Prelate), having heard of 
my arrival, invited me to take coffee with 
him ; I accordingly waited on him ; but, as 
I found hima greaé bear, 1 male my visit 

had the happiness of meeting at Kerbela 
with my aunt, Kubelai Khatun, who, in 
consequence of the misfortunes of our family, 
and my quitting home, had retired from the 
world, aud come to end her days in the sacred 
territory. As this meeting was unexpected, 
it afforded us much mutual gratification, 

The mausoleum of Kerbela, and the court- 
yard, were repaired, not many years ago, at 
the expense of Mahommed Khan “Kear, 
king of Persia. The dome is entirely cover- 
ed with plates of gold, and the inside highly 
gilt and ornameuted; the most celebrated 
goldsmiths, painjers, and engravers, having 
been sent from Persia for that purpose. The 
tomb of the Prince of Martyrs (Hussein, 
son of Aly, and graydson of Mahommedy 
is in the centre of the building, and is cover- 
ed with a stee! case, inlaid with gold, highly 
ornamented ; and in the cgurt-yard are the 
tombs of the seventy-two martyrs who felt 

Hilla is a very aveient and celebrated city , 
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and was for a long time the capital of the 
Sultans of the tribe of Beni Muzyd, during 
the Kalifat of the house of Ahassy, and is 
situated on both sides of tle river Euphrates. 
The residence of the Pasha and priocipal 
officers is on the western side, next the desert ; 
but ihey have numerous gardens and build- 
ings on both sides the river. The most cele- 
biated of the buildings are, the Mosque of 
the Sun, and the Minar (turret) of Aly. 
The former is built on the spot where Aly 
performed his devotions while the prophet 
commanded the sun to stop its course, If a 
person mounts the latter, and says, ‘* In the 
right of Aly,” the turret shakes; but if he 
repeats, ‘* In the right of Omar,” it is per- 
fectly motionless. Of the anecdote respect- 
ing the former we have no authentie evidence ; 


conversed with persons who declare they 


vious t@ the operation, and that when the 
turret began to shake, the shadow moved 
backward and forward two yards. 
At Nejif on the outside of the mausoleum, 
near the door, and under the path-way, are 
deposited the remains of Shah Abbass, of 
Persia: and on the other side of the build. 
ing, adjacent to the platform on which 
prayers are said, is a small apartment, in 
which is the tomb of Mahommed Khan 
Kejar, late king of Persia, formed of a sin- 
gle block of white marble, on which they 
constantly burn the wood of aloes, and every 
night light up camphire tapers in silver 
candlesticks; and, during both day and 
night, several devout persons are perpetuall 
employed in chaunting the Koran. All this 
er and state at the tomb of Mahommed 
han is highly imp:oper in the vicinity of 
the holy shrine, and can dnly be attributed 
to the ignorance and rusticity of his descen- 
dants. 
Upon entering the holy shrine, 1 was so 
impressed with religious awe, that, although 
supported by four of the attendants, I trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty I could perform the pre- 
scribed ceremonies. During this time, a 
Bedouin (Arab of the Desert), with a white 
beard descending to his middle, which seemed 
as if it had never been disturbed by a comb, 
his body covered by a coarse and dirty shirt, 
and, in place of trowsers, a piece of cloth 
girt about his loins; his heels, from much 
walking, as hard as the hoof of a horse, and 
full of cracks; and who, in short, appeared 
as if just arrived from a long and toilsome 
journey, entered the sanctuary. He took no 
notice of the attendants, but immediately 
began to walk round the tomb ; and instead 
of repeating the prescribed , he called 
aloud, -* Ya Abul Hussen (O Father of 
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but with respect to the latter miracle, I have | 


have witnessed it, and that they have placed | 
a man on the line of the shadow pre- | has put almost all the proper names with 
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Hussen), peace be to you!" and, notwith- 
standing his apparent want of respeet and 
decorum, he was so much affected by his 
faith and sincerity, that the tears trickled 
from his eves. Seeing him treat the illustri- 
ous sepulchre with so little ceremony, | at 
first supposed that Abul Hussen was one of 
his companions or intimate friends, who had 
fallen asleep in the mausoleum, and that he 
was endavouring to awake him; but after 
observing him attentively, and reflecting on 
his sincerity and purity of heart, and on m 

own unworthiness, | was convinced that his 
vows were more deserving of acceptance than 
mine, and envied him his zeal and happiness. 


On the whole, Englishmen have abun- 
dant reason to be satisfied with these vo- 
Jumes. Ona comparison with other na- 
tions these islands are described as para- 
dise. Whether the author or translator 


blanks and dashes, we do not know: but 
we see no reason for this particularity, 
since few indeed are the persons incul- 
pated, by censure. 

A good portrait of the author, Mirza, 
which was distinguished in the exhibition 
to the honour of the painter, Mr. North- 
cote, is prefixed to the first volume. 


The Art of Preserving all Kinds of Animal 
and Vegetable Substances for several Years, | 
A Work published by Order of the French 
Minister of the Interior, on the Report 
of the Board of Arts and Manufactures, 
by M. Appert. Translated from the French, 
12mo. price 5s. London, Black, Parry, 
and Kingsbury. 18/1. 

For this work Buonaparte has allow- 
ed the author, M. Appert, a gratification 
of £500 sterling, whereby it is distinguish 
ed above all contemporaries. The subject is 
ofimportance. The process is ingenious 
as to its novelty, it differs not much in 
principle from modes of preserving fruits 
of various kinds which we have seen 
practised; but the author has extended 
his views and included a number of ar- 
ticles, new to this kind of preparation, 
so far as we know. The Reports made 
in favour of this process, by such able 
men as Messrs. Guyton-Morveau, Par~ 
mentier, and Bouriat, to the Council of 


| Administration, cannot fail of determin- 


ing the public opinion. They could have 
no inducement to pervert facts, and facts, 
we doubt not, will justify their conclu- 
sions. 
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Britain is infinitely more “interested 
in the perfection and application of 
this process, than France is: we have 
ships, colonies, and commerce; the French 
na.ion has lost its last colony : our ships, 
to use a Gallicism, ‘‘ cover the seas ;”’ 
but who knows of any French merchant- 
men, and whither bound? The metro- 
polis of Britain, seated on a navigable 
river, and aecessible by the sea, already 
receives fresh salmon, ftom as far north 
as Berwick, and, we believe, Aberdeen ; 
certainly it receives eggs, sold as fresh, 
from the various ports of Scotland. If 
the number of articles, so transmitted to 
London, were increased, the price might 
be proportionably reduced ; and if viands 
could be obtained fresh, afier long keep- 
ing, at a less price than salted, the health 
of their families might be studied to ad- 
vantage by frugal housewives. In short, 
not only might domestic preparations be 
improved in quality, but enlarged in 
quantity: and places remote from the 
supply of a great city, might partake of 
equal enjoyments. 

The little tract here translated comprizes 
a complete view of the subject as treated 
by M. Appert; and the translator has, 
very properly, inserted all particulars, 
though at the hazard of some repetition. 

M. A. informs us that his process con- 
sists principally 

Ist. In inclosing in bottles the substances 
to be preserved. 

2d. In corking the bottles with the utmost 
care; for it is chiefly on the corking that the 
success of the process depends. 

3d. In submitting these inclosed substances 
to the action of boiling water in a water-bath 
(baineum marice), for a greater or less length 
of time, according to their nature, and in 
the manner pointed out, with respect to each 
several kind of substance. 

4th. In withdrawing the bottles from the 
water-bath at the period prescribed. 

We believe it has been customary with 
our good women to loosen the corks of* 
the bottles they subjected to the water- 
bath; whereas M. A. closes them with 
all possible care, before they are placed 
in the water (cold) and forbids their being 
opened till the time when they are wanted 
for use. The water is raised nearly to 
the height of the rim of the bottle, and 
if the bottle is proof against the effects of 
the rarefaction of the enclosed air, as the 
water is heated from below, all is well. 


The bottles are made with wide openings 
and a projecting rim, on the interior sur- 
face of the neck, by which the cork that 
is forced down below it, is tightly bound, 
The cork is driven in with a bat; and 
strength to drive it, is not spared. It is 
further bound by crossed wires on the 
outside, and is duted with a mixture of 
lime slaked in the air, by being sprinkled 
with water, and cheese [rather cheese« 
curd, we apprehend] made of skimmed 
milk, formed to the thickness of paste; it 
hardens rapidly, and withstands the heat 
of boiling water, For further particulars, 
and for the proper mode of treating each 
substance, as flesh, jellies, soup, gravy; 
or vegetables, ,peas, beans, french-beans, 
&c. and various essences, we must refer 
to the pamphlet itself. The hint of pre~ 
serving eggs in raspings of bread, may 
prove extremely advantageous to our 
Navy. The causes of failure in this 
operation are stated by M. A. as arising 
sometimes from the structure of the bot- 
tle; but failure may be occasioned by any 
one of four causes : - 


1, From a bad cork; 2, from bad corking ; 
3, from the bottle having been filled too near 
the brim; and 4, from bad tying. A single 
one of these faults is sufficient to spoil a 


bottle ; more easily, therefore, a complication , 


of them. 


Our diligent dames will find several 
hints to their purpose in this work ;— 
to them the positive command of extreme 
cleanliness is superfluous(not so in France) 
yet it may be usefully quoted to their 
servants, As to the exclamations of 
the Frenchman on his enabling the Great 
Nation to do without sugar from the cane, 
that may be well enough forthe meridian 
of Paris, and is, probably, the true cause 
of the Emperor's generosity; but this 
we advise our housewives to disregard. 
As to the apparatus which the author 
describes as necessary, and of which he 
gives a plate, we presume to believe, that 
much of it may be dispensed with ; and 
that there are few houses in the British 
dominions that are not sufficiently well 
stocked with all that is of real importance 
on occasions like those treated of by M. 
Appert. 

Our professional men, pastry cooks, 
and confectioners may learn something 
from this tract: and may enlarge the 
number of the matters they preserve. 
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Felissa, or the Vite and Opinions of 4) 4 Sketch of the Campaign in Portugal. 


Kitten of Sentiment. Crown 8vo. Price 
5s.6d. Harris, London 1811. 


Amone the tribe of imaginary tales, 
Felissa may be allowed to take its place 
with honour. The characters introduce 
are, as might be supposed, of the human 
kind, rather than of the feline race. 
The history may amuse young persons, 
and will do them no harm; but whether 
the attributing sagacity to animals superior 
to what many Christians! are endowed 
with be really politic, is more than we 
will undertake to affirm. A little of the 
novel included in this history, forms no 
unpleasing addition. 

A Letter to the Rt. H, W. Windham, on 
his Opposition to Lord Erskine’s Bill for 
the Prevantion of Cruelty to Animals, 8vo. 
price 2s. Maxwell and Wilson, London. 

1810. 
CertTain_y we have no intention to 


‘malign the manes of the dead; but 


parliament being again assembled we 
trust that this subject will not be lost 
sight of. The unreasonable brutality of 
human brutes cal!s aloud for restraint, 
The mode of effecting this is we know 
not obvious; yet'surely among so many 
lords and others who have been all their 
lives long conversant with our statutes, 


‘there must be both knowledge and inge- 


nuity enough to devise something applica- 
ble. They acknowledge the importance 
of the subject, what further should be 


‘necessary to induce a British parliament 


to establish a regulation on the subject ? 


_ Scripture Pronunciation, by a new and 


familiar Method, adapted to English Readers 
and Schools, &c. with an Explanation cf 


Words not in general Use. Crown 8yo.. 


Price 1s. Kent, Holborn. 1810. 

A userut little compendium. Learn- 
ed men will differ on the true pronuncia- 
tion of many words in Holy Scripture: 
but the nnfearned will be thankful for a 
general work, like the present. Without 


_ Staying to adjust the sound of ¢ hard or 


soft to its various cases, or to except a few 
explanations, we commend the perform- 
ance, and think it may be useful to that 
¢lass of learners for which it is intended. 


8vo. piice 1s. 6d. Murrray, London, 1810. 


A cool and dispassionate view of the 
subject. The writer does not appear to 
have had access to private documents ; but 
he reasons on those which have been com- 
municated to the public. His arguments 
are the more likely to be convincing be- 
cause they are not boisterous. A few 
weeks will tell us more, than all bypo« 
thetical reasonings can presume to an- 
nounce, 
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True Stories ; or Interesting Anecdotes of 
Children ; designed through the Medium 
of Example to inculcate Principles of Vir- 
tue and Piety, York, Wilson: small. Price 
2s. 6d. Longman and Co, : London 1810. 


We could not but enter into the sen- 
timent expressed by a child who was 
reading a little volume of the same nature 
as the present,—‘* why do these good 
children all die?” And moreover, we 
feel that these histories of the removal of 
the most promising children contribute to 
perpetuate that melancholy presage in 
which some injudicious gussips indulge 
themselves, ‘‘ this child is too good to 
live.”"—Against this axiom we protest: 
but certainly we highly approve of every 
endeavour to fitchildren for life: and to 
accomplish this, it is well known that 
nothing is more powerful than the influ- 
ence of example. 


PLL LL LL 

Thoughts on the Emancipation of Roman 
Catholics. By Mr. James Crowley, fors 
merly a Student in the College of May- 
nooth. Price 1s. Hatchard. London. 
1811. 


Tuis tract should rather have been 
entitled “ Exceptions to the Doctrines of 
the Church of Rome.” The writer says 
litle or nothing about Emancipation, whe- 
ther moral or political: but he adduces 
the usual arguments of Protestants in ob- 
jection to papal authority, transubstantia- 
tion, &c. We should be glad to find his 
concluding observations verified by events. 


He who has read the Holy Bible with due 
attention, and made a right use of the un- 
derstanding which God has given him, can- 
not possibly consider the clergy of the church 
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of Rome as true followers of the blessed 
Apostles. The Apostles, in imitation of our 
Lord, were remarkably humble : the clergy 
of the church of Rome, falsely professing 
themselves to be their followers, were noto- 
riously proud, imperious, and arrogant. ‘The 
Apostles, in obedience to Christ, promoted 
peace on earth and good-will towards men : 
the clergy of the church of Rome notorious- 
ly excited wars and urged persecutions. The 
following the example of their bless« 
ed master, sought not to rule over nations : 
the Popes of Rome perpetually aimed at uni- 
versal dominion. The blessed Apostles, 
mindful of the precepts of onr Saviour, disre- 
garded riches, and promoted a distribution of 
them: the clergy of the church of Rome 
employed all the various means in their pow- 
er to amass them ; and were eminently suc- 
cessful. The blessed Apostles merely sought 
to make men better and happier, by inculca- 
ting that faith which purifieth the heart, by 
preaching the pure morality of their divine 
master, and revealing the tender mercy of 
God ; they did nat require men to relinquish 
the use of their senses ; they did not require 
men to believe any thing of an incredible na- 
ture : they propagated a belief that Christ was 
theSon of God, which was convincingly 
proved by the miracles he performed, and the 
discourses he held ; and that he was the Sa- 
viour and Redeemer of mankind, which no 
person entertaining the former well-grounded 
belief had sufficient room to doubt : but the 
clergy of the church of Rome, evidently 
actuated by principles repugnant to Christian- 
ity, and eagerly seeking after power and 
riches, have studiously and incessantly labour- 
ed to blindfold, delude, stupify a subdue 
mankind, in order that they might have every 
thing at their own disposal. 

The darkness, however, which has too 
long overspread the Christian world, is pass- 
ing rapidly away. Learning is, in this coun- 
try, becoming every year more common than 
before: by means of Bible societies the 
Scriptures are now universally diffused. The 
Irish, naturally keen, sharp-sighted, and 
fond of Inquiry, are already beginning to pe- 
netrate through the delusions of the church 
of Rome, and to express doubts which their 
clergy are unable to remove in a satisfactory 
manner : they are beginning to langh at some 
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like true Christianity ; and so far from the 
road to salvation ; that although all my family 
profess it, I could never experience composure 
of mind ; never look with any degree of con- 
fidence, to the enjoyment of eternal happi- 
ness hereafter ; no: even console myself with 
the thought of having done my duty, and me- 
rited the intercession of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, until I had thus endeavoured to 
open the eyes of my fellow Christians io the 
alarming errors which I have discovered; and 
it is my earnest wish that they may ¢¢ search 
the Scriptures,” for in them they have the 
words of eternal life. 

For our opinion on the late measures 
of the Catholic Committee, we refer to 
the Poriticat Periscors of the present 
month. We have reason to believe that 
our statement in that article is founded on 
fact. Government has zow paid attention 
to the subject. The incident requires 
the administration of justice in mercy : 
and this will continue to be, we doubt 
not, the character of British proceedings. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. W. Pole, 

Chief Secretary to His Grace the L. Lieut. 

on the Proposal for a Commutation of 

Tythes in Ireland. By a Clergyman, 8vo. 

price 2s. Mercier, London: 1810. 

Subjects of complaint among the peo- 
ple in Ireland have not been wanting, 
for many years. This writer goes as far 
back as 1760. He might have gone much 
further ; for the probability is, that many 
of the feudal notions are not wholly worn 
out of the memory of the lower classes 
of people in Ireland. Whenever estates 
are to be re-let for fresh leases, those who 
have enjoyed the old leases will think 
themselves entitled to acquire them at 
the old rates. The duty of the landlord, 
they suppose is to provide for them, aad 
contribute to their maintenance. They 
consider also, all new comers as intru- 
ders, and endeavour by violence to ex- 
pell them. In proof of these positions, 
the writer quotes a proclamation of 1760 ; 
another of 1703 ; these referred to the 


of those things which they were formerly so | 
benighted as to reverence ; and priestcraft is | 
gradually becoming a favourite subject of ri- | 


dieule or censure among them. l; 


For my part, the religion in which I was | 


never could forsake, has appeared to me, since 
1 came to consider it closely, so absurd, in 
some respects; so heathenish, in others ; 
so slavish, so inconsistent with the greatness 
.and happiness of my’ native country ; so un- 


brought up, and which I often thought I | 


Hearts of Oak, and White Boys. The 
Hearts of Steel succeeded; avd under 
some appellation or other a transmissiono f 
insurgency, might be traced down to the 
last Irish rebellion: though directed 
against other national institutions—not 
tythes, particularly. 

Our author argues against the Commu- 


|tation of Tythe, by asserting that on 
| those lands which pay no tythe the pea- 
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sant or farmer, is worse off than where 
tythe is paid. 

There are some lands near Stewart’s-town, 
in the county of Tyrone, Tythe free and 
they pay about six shillings per acre more 
than equally good lands adjoining them that 
are subject to Tythe ; and the Tythe of these 
last averages at fifteen pence per acre. A 
similar circumstance takes place throughout 
a large estate in the connty of Armagh. 

In France, since the revolution, the rents 
have encreased by a sum =more than double 
what the clergy received for tythe, though 
tythe in that country was levied very stricily. 

Land exempt from tyihe is to be met with 
in every part of Ireland : the exemption ex- 
tends to all the estates which had nial to 
the numerous monasteries that existed before 
the reformation. 


The author does not meet the objec- 


tion fully,—that in Ireland tythes are 
paid to clergy, who render nothing ia 
return to those who pay them ‘That 
these clergy may amply benetit the state 
we hope: but those who pay to these | 
clergy are completely adverse to their | 
persons, and establishmeut :—they pay 
to another body, with which they are | 
connected, and from which they receive | 
spiritual benefits, as they have a riglit to 
expect, in return. Will Catholic eman- 
cipation cease to display its terrors, while 
tythes are collected as they are at present 
in Ireland? Will the lower class of pea- 
ple cease being the instruments of the re- 
volutionary policy of their superiors, 
while the church, in the estimation of 
the mass of the people, is so inimically 
estranged from the state ? 


It is urged that tythes occasion dissentions 
between the clergy and their parishioners ; 
give rise to vexatious law suits; alienate the 
farmer and’ lis landlord from the church, and 
thus impede the progress of religion. 

The clergy, Sir, are impressed with such 
sentiments as are dune to the anxious care for 
their characters, and for the interests of the 
religion, of which they are the ministers, 
manifested in these arguments for depriving 
them of their property ; but I believe they | 
are pretty numerous, in thinking that the | 
evils enumerated are not quite 30 great as the | 
clamour, with which they are complained of : 
that for one case in which the parishioner 
considers himself ill-treated, there are a thou- 
sand in which he feels and acknowledges the 
fairness and generosity which he experiences : 
that the history of the suits at law, in which | 
the clergy are parties affords proofs innumer- | 
able of their candour in bringing forward any | 
claims, which are not well founded, for that | 
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instanees of their being defeated are few in-, 


deed: that the man who absents himself 
from divine worship, because he dislikes the 
minister, had no very great abundance of re- 
ligion to lose; and that on the whole, the 
good arising from the clergy being possessed 
of a property, which brings them to mix, to 
a certain degree, in the ordinary business of 
life, preponderates over the evil, just in the 
same proportion that the number of cases in 
which they shew honesty and moderation 
and disinterestedness, exceeds those wherein 
they can justly be charged with extortion, 
uncharitableness and fraud. 

In alf human institutions there must neces- 
sarily be a mixture ot ill. To be able ta do 
good and not to do evil is indeed absolutely im- 
possible, forall power is, in its very nature 
inevitably liable to abuse. ‘Those evils and 
those abuses are always obvious, and obirude 
themselves upon the most heedless aud inatten- 
tive. Butjsurely this very circumstance should 
lead us to suspect. when an establishment has 


‘continued for azes and existed among nations 
distinguished for civilization, science and poli- 


tical wisdom. that some powerful cause must 
have operated to maintain it: that some ad- 
vantages abundantly compensated the evils 
complained of, while reflection and prudence 
had foreseen that attempts at alteration would 
prot uce not a diminution but au encrease of 
evil. 


It would give us infinite pleasure to 
see Ireland happy and comfortable. 
Whether while the. dissenters so greatly 
out-number the established church, this is 
within the verge of possibility, we are 
unhappily constrained to doubt. 

The argument drawn from numbers, 
deemed valid in England, and in Scot- 


land, is completely reversed in Ireland ; — 


and as far back as our memory can trace, 
we can recollect the discontents of the 
Irish ; originating, as we believe, from 
the complaining observations of their own 
ecclesiastics, and the traditionary loyalty 
still transmitted from father toson. Ar- 
thur Young in his Travels,”’ has pre- 
served some curious instances of this. 
The machinations of the Irish traitors 
intent on producing a revolution in con- 


nection with ihe French government were | 


directed to the religious prejudices of their 
countrymen. Strange! that those who 
had been deluded by such pretexts,—ac- 
knowledged by the parties themselves to 
be mere pretexts—should be again misled 
by them, Is not ignorance the quality 
that is to be be blamed ?—or those who 


suffered that ignorance to become fixed - 


and hitherto permanent, 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


CLASSICAL LITBRATURE, 

A new edition of Professor Porson’s Preface to 
the Hecuba, from the corrected copy left by him 
ready for the press, will appear in the course of 
the month ; and a new edition of the Plays are in 
the press, 

A new edition of Martyn’s Virgil’s Georgics is 
in the press. 

EDUCATION. 

The Rev. David Blair will shortly publish a 
Universal Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Ge- 
neral Knowledge. 


FINE ARTS. 

On the Ist of March will be published, En- 
gravings (twelve in number, chiefly Rural Sub- 
jects) illustrative of Cowper’s Poems, from the 
designs of Mr, Westall, adapted in size to the va- 
rious editions, price 15s. in a portfolio, or with 
the Poems, in two vol. small octavo, £1. 75.5 
proofs £1. 10s.; or with the Poems, in two vol. 
demy octavo, £2. 8s.; two vol. royal octavo, £2. 
14s. in boards: the two latter sizes are uniform 
with the illustrated edition of Mr. Cowper’s Ho- 
mer, published last season in four volumes. 

Two hunting prints of the Fox breaking Cover, 
and the Death of the Fox, from the celebrated 
original paintings by S. Gilpin, R.A. and P. Rei- 
nagle, A. R. A. which have been six years in the 
hands of Mr. Scott the engraver, are now nearly 
teady for publication. 


GEOLOGY. 


The first volume of the Transactions of the 
Geologian Society, in quarto, with many plates, 
is in the press, and will be ready for publication 
in the month of May next. 


MEDICINE. 

Sir George Alley, M.D. of Fermoy, is pre- 
paring for the press; Reports of the Utility and 
Employment of Mercury, in the treatment of in- 
flammatory:and other diseases, in whieh the ex- 
hibition of that remedy has been negleeted, or 
considered as inadmissible. 

MISCELLANIES,. 

A new and complete edition of Richardson’s 
Works, with a sketch of his life, by the Rev. BE. 
Mangin, an eulogium by Diderot, and an origi- 
nal portrait, in 19 volumes crown octavo, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

An edition of Pope’s Poetical Works, now first 
comprized in two octavo volumes will appear in 
2 few weeks. 

Colonel William Kirkpatrick’s Translation of 
Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, in one volume 
quarto, with Notes and Observations, and an 
Appendix, containing several Original Documents, 
wal be published in a few days, ~ 


Literary Register. 


The Hitopadesa in the Sanskrita Language, the 
first Sanskrit Book ever printed in Europe, printed 
at the Library of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany, will be published in a few days. 

Mr. Charles Hardy has ready for publication a 
Complete Register of East India Ships, with their 
Officers, &c. trom 1760 to 1810, with an Appen- 
dix containing much useful information, interest- 
ing to those concerned in East-India commerce. 

The second edition of a Selection of Curious 
Articles from the Gentleman’s Magazine, is exe 
pected in the course of a month, The editor is 
now preparing a fourth volume (to be published 
acparately) which will contain Biographical Me- 


| moirs, Literary Anecdotes, Characters of Eminent 


Men, and Topographical Notices. 

The Rev. G, F. Nott has in the press, the Poems 
of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the elder, and of Uncertain Authors, who 
flourished in the reign of Henry VII1., aceom- 
panied with notes, and biographical accounts of 
the several writers. 


MUSIC. 

Mr. Walker, the editor of Dr. Rippon’s Music, 
has just ready to publish a Companion to that 
work, ina volume of the samesize. It consists 
of sixty measures adapted to Watt’s, Rippon’s, 
Lady Huntingdon’s, and other Hymns, with seg 
pieces, figured for the Organ, &c. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Mr. James Perry will shortly publish, in large 
quarto, Conchology, or a History of Shells ; il- 
lustrated by more than 400 specimens, engraved 
the natural size of the shells, and neatly coloused. 

POETRY. 

Mr. James Montgomery, author of the Wane 
derer of Swisserland, has a poem in the psess, 
entitled the World before the Flood. 

The Hon. Annabella Hawke has nearly ready 
for publication, Babylon, and other poems, in 
foolscap octavo. 


THEOLOGY. 

A stereotyped edition of the Bible in French, 
collated with the most approved foreign editions, 
is printing on a superfine paper, in duodecimo, 
and is in a state of considerable forwardness. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

To be published in the course of the ensuing 
month, in 4to., a View of the Present State of Sie 
cily, its raral Economy, Population, and Produce, 
from a late Survey of the Professor of Agriculture 
at Palermo, with observations on its general chae 
racter, commerce, revenues, &c. By a British 
Officer, serving in the Mediterranean. 

Mr, John Nicholls has circulated proposals for 
completing the second edition of Hutchin’s His- 
tory of Dorsetshire, with improvements by the - 
late Richard Gough, Esq. From the very cone 
siderable accession of materials obtained by the 
unremitted exertions of Mr. Gough, and the con- 
tributions of several respectable gentlemen in the 
county, it will be found expedient to divide what 
was intended for the third, into two volumes $ 
which, uniformly printed with those already be- 
fore the Public ; will consist each of about five 
hundred pages, and will be embellished with 
more than fifty beautiful plates, besides numer 
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rous vignettes, which, having been placed in the 
custody of Mr. Basire, are fortunately preserved. 
Among these are a great many new ones, several 
of which are only in part engraved, but all will 
be finished within the requisite time. — These 
volumes will contain the Hundreds of Cogdean, 
Cranbourne, Knowlton, Loosebarrow, Sexpen- 
ny-Hanley, Upwinbourne-Monkton, Winbourne 
St. Giles, and the Liberty of Gillingham, in 
Shaftesbury Division ; and the whole of Sher- 
bosne Division, eomprising the Hundreds of | 
Brownshal, Buckland Abbas or Newton, Cerne 
Toicombe and Modbury, Redlane, Sherborne, 
Stourminster Newton Castle, Whiteway, and 
Yateminster ; with the Liberties of Alton Pan- 
eras, Halstock, Piddle Trenthyde and Mintern 
Magna, Ryme Intrinseca, Sydling St. Niciolas, 
and Stour Provoste——As each volume may be 
cv..sidered a complete and independent werk, so 
far as relates to the several Hundreds described in 
it, itis presumed that the third and fourth may 
be found interesting to many gentlemen, either 
resident in Dorsetshire or having property in the 
county, who do not actually possess the first and 
second, ‘The present edition is by no means 
superseded by that of 1774; as, from the great 
increase of materials collected with indefatigable 
industry by Mr. Gough, it contains more than 
double the quantity both of letter-press and plates, 
and may therefore be considered, in some degree, 
a new work, without which no public library, or 
private topographical collection, can be complete. 
——The work will be enriched with very full 
catalogues of the birds, shells, and some of the 
more rare plants of Dorsetshire, drawn up for the 
express purpose by the late excellent naturalist 
and benevolent physician, Dr. Richard Pulteney, 
F.R.S. and F.L.S.——The total subscription 
for the Two Volumes on the small paper to be 
Twelve Guineas, for the large paper to be Sixteen 
Guineas. 


TRAVELS. 

Sir John Carr is about to publish, in one vol. 
quarto, Descriptive Travels in Spain and the Ba- 
learic Isles during the years 1809 and 1810, to 
be embellished with engravings of views taken on 
the spot by the author, and executed in the best 
manner. The volume will contain descriptive 
sketches of the principal towns, cities, antiquities, 
customs, and manners of the provinces of Andalu- 
sia, Granada, Murcia, Valentia, and Catalonia, in- 
cluding Montserrat, and the islands of Majorca and 
Minorca, including an account of the most inte- 
resting events which have recently occurred in 
those countries. 

Richard Fenton, Esq. F.S. A. has in the press, 
in quarto, a Historical Tour through Pembroke- 
shire. 

In a few days will be published an oetavo edi- 
tion, with all the plates contained in the quarto 
edition, of Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, 
the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 
1802, 1893, 1804, 1805, and 1806. By George 
Viscount Valentia. A fourth volume in quarto, on 
royal paper, will contain seventy-two plates and 
Maps, price £4, 10s. in boards. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick's Embassy to the Kingdom of 
Nepaul, by erder of the East-India Company, in 
a quarto volume, is expected to appear in a few 
days. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIBS. 


A Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees, 
of Iona, and of their Settlements in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland. By John Jamieson, D, 
D. F.R. S. and F. A. S. Ed. 4to. £1 11s, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Anne Radcliffe, in 
familiar letters to her female friend, 8vo. 10s 6d. 

Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy ; writtten 
by himself, and translated from the original by 
Fred. Shoberl. Embellished with a portrait and 
fic-simile of the author’s hand-writing, 8vo. 7s. 
6d. boards. 


BOTANY. 

Botanique, historique et littéraire, suivie d'une 
nouvelle, intitulée, Les Fleurs, ou les Artistes, 
par Mad. de Genlis, 2 vol. 12mo. 10s sewed. 

The same work in English, 2 vol. 10s. 

CHRONOLOGY. 
An Introduction to the Study of Chronology 


and Universal History, in question and answer. 
By William Jillard Hort, 18mo., 4s. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Aristophanis Comedie ex optimis Exemplari- 
bus emendate: cum Versione Latina, variis 
Lectionibus, Notis, et Emendationibus. Acce- 
dunt deperditarum Comosdiarum Fragmenta, et 
Index Verborum, Nomisum propriorum, phra- 
sium, et precipuarum particularum. A. Rich, 
Franc. Phil. Brunck. 4 vol. 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d.— 
royal paper, 4]. 14s. 6d. A few copies splendid- 
ly printed in quarto, price £10 10s. 


COMMERCE. | 


The Universal Cambist, and Commercial In- 
structor : being a general treatise on exchange, 
including the monies, coins, weights, and mea- 
sures of all trading Nations and colonies; with 
an account of their banks and paper currencies. 
By Patrick Kelly, L. L. D. 2 vol. Ato. £4 4s. 

The Merchants and Artificers’ Companion, 
and practical Guide to Accounts; containing a 
plain and intelligible arrangement of such ‘tables 
rules, and practical illustrations, as will form the 
perfect accountant, and give a clear idea of the 
present improved practice of the counting-house, 
and of what is absolutely useful to the merchant 
and artificer, upon a plan which will be useful in 
schools, and ease the Jabours of those who are 
concerned in the education of youth. By John 
Harris Wicks, of Englefield Green, Egham, 
gurrey, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

EDUCATION. 

Les Soirées d’Hiver.—An instructive and amus- 
ing work for youth, written on a new plan, by J. 
B. Depping. Embellished with engravings ; 2 
vol. 12mo. 8s. sewed. 

The same work in English, 2 vol. 8s. 

A Father’s Tales to his Daughter. By. J. N. 
Bouilly, Member of the Philotechnical Society, 
&c. Embellished with engravings ; 2 vol. 12mo. 
boards—9s. bound. ‘ ‘ 
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FINE ARTS. 

Precepts and Observations on the art of color- 
ing inlandscape painting. By the late William 
Oram, Esq. of His Majesty’s Board of Works, 
Arranged fiom the author’s oviginal manuscript, 
and published by Charles Clarke, Esq. F. A. S. 
with six outline eng:avings, 4to. 15s. 

HISTORY. 

The Asiatic Annuai Register, ora View of the 
History of Hirdustan, and of the politics, com- 
merce, aad literature of Asia, for the year 1808, 
Bvo. 21s. bds.—22s. half bd. 

The eleventh volume, for the year 180G; is in 
astate of forwardness, and will be published in 
the course a very few months; the tweifth vo- 
lume, for i18i0, will be published-at the close of 
1811; and thenceforward a volume will be pub- 
lished at the commencement of every year. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A respectful Explanation of the Judgment, 
delivered December 11, 1809, by Sir John Ni- 
choll, against the Rey, J. W. Wickes, for refusing 
to bury an infant child, which had been baptized 
by a dissenting minister; ina Letter toSir John 
Nicholl. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, L. L, B. 
Archdeacon of Sarum, 5s. 

MEDICINE. 

Practical Observations on the Formation of an 
artificial pupil, in several deranged states of the 
eye, to which are annexed ; remarks on the ex- 
traction of soft cataracts and those of the mem- 
braneous kind, through a puncture in the canea. 
By Benjamin Gibson, Vice-president of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
and Surgeon to the Manchester Infirmary. Il- 
lustrated with plates, 8vo. 5s. 

A Conspectus of the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Pharmacopoies, in which are clearly 
explained, the virtues of each article and medi- 
cine, and the doses and diseases for which the 
several remedies therein are employed. By E. 
G, Clarke, M.D. of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, Londun, Author of Medicina Praxeos, 
Conspectus Medicus, &c. 18mo. 4s. 6d. sewed. 

Qsteologia ; or an Anatomical Description of 
the Human Bones : illustrated by fourteen accu- 
rate engravings, designed for the use of students, 
Intended as an accompaniment to Innes’ Descrip- 
tion of the human muscles, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Pharmacoperia officinalis Britannica ; being a 
new and correct translation of the late edition of 
the London Pharmacopeeia ; with which are in- 
corporated, in alphabetical order, all the formule 
of the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges ; together 
with notes explanatory of the different processes. 
By Richard Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hos- 
pital, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

METAPHYSICS. 

An Ethical Treatise on the Passions, part II. - 
consisting of two disquisitions on conduct condu- 
cive to happiness. 1. On the influence of vir- 
tue, on personal and sociable well-being. 2. 
On morality, its nature, laws, motives, &c. By 
T. Cogan, M.D. vol. 2, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mavor abbreviated, by the application of a new 
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impressions, containing forty-six sets of progres- 
sive examples. By J. H. Clive; 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Essays, literary and miscellaneous. By John 
Aikin, M. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The female speaker, or miscellaneous pieces, 
in prose and verse, selected from the best writers, 
and adapted to the use of young women. By 
Anna Letitia Barbauld, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Tracts, political, geographical, and commer- 
cial, on the dominions of Ava, and the North- 
western parts of Hindoostan. By William 
Francklin, Major in the Service of the Hon. Kast- 
India Company, and author of a Tour to Persia, 
the History of Shahau um, and the Memoirs of 
George Thomas, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

Observations on Parochial Schools, and.en 
State of the of the established church 
a member of the British Parliament, 8vo: 1s. 

Religious and Civil Union. By John Crook, 
8vo, 6s. 

The Lessee and the Curate ; or an answer te 
the perpetual curate of Sawley, Wilne, and Long- 
Eaton, in the County of Derby. By Spencer 
Madan, D. D. 8vo. ls. 

The Caledonian Comet elucidated, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of 
London, from the Roman Invasion to the year 
1700, including the origin of British society, 
customs, and manners ; a general sketch of the 
state of religion, superstition, dresses, and 
amusements of the citizens of London during 
that period. To which are added, illustrations of 
the changes in our language, literary customs, 
and gradual improvement in style and versifica- 
tion, and various particulars concerning public 
and private libraries. By James Peller Malcolm, 
F.S.A. Embellished with eighteen engravings, 
Ato. 31. 3s. 

The Philosophical Wanderers. or the History 
of the Roman Tribune and the Priestess of Mi- 
nerva ; exhibiting the vicissitudes that diversify 
the fortunes of nations and individuals. By John 
Bigland, 12mo, 6s. 

A Translation of M. Appert’s Art of Preserving 
all Kinds of Animal and Vegetable Substances 
for several Years ; a work published by Orde1 of 
the French Minister of the Interior, on the Re- 
port of the Board of Arts and Manufactures. 
12mo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

No. 1 and 2, to be continued monthly, of 
British Ornithology, being the history, with a 
coloured representation, of every known species 
of British Bird. By George Graves, assisted by 
several ornithologists. 5s. each No. 

NOVELS. 

The Shipwreck, or Memoirs of an Irish Officer 
and his Family; a novel, by Theodore Edge- 
worth, Esq. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Fatal Ambition, or the Mysteries of the Ca- 
vern, aromance, after the manner of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. By A. V. Forster, Esq. of the Royal West» 
minster Middlesex Militia. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Scabrook Village and its Inhabitants, or the 
History of Mrs. Worthy and her Family, founded 
on facts that occurred in Dorsetshire. |2nio. 
4s. 6d. 

Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, Julia de Vienie, a 10 


‘principle to his celebrated system of universal 
stenography. WUlustrated by fifteen copper-piate 


vel, byaLady. 4 vol. 12mo- £1. ls. 
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Isidora of Milan, a novel, drawn from life and 
maaovers, foreign and domestic. 5 vo!. 12mo, 
£1. 5s. 

The Sorrows of Eliza, or a Tale of Misfortune, 
being the authentic memoirs of a young lady in 
the vicinity of London. By R. Bayles, Esq. Em- 
Dellished with Plates. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Winter in Paris, or Memoirs of Madame de 
Cees*; written by herself: comprising a View ot 
the Present State of Society and Manners in that 
Capital, and interspersed with auccdotes. 3 vol. 
12mo. 15s. 

PHILOLOGY. 


A Grammar of the Arabic Language, in which 
the rules are illustrated by authorities from the 
best of writers: principally adapted for the service 
of the Hon East IndiaCompany. By John Rich- 
ardson, Esq. F,S. A. author of the Persian and 
Arabic Dictionary, &c. &c. printed uniform with 
Sir Wm. Jones’s Persian Grammar. to. 18s. 

An abridgement of . Walker’s Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English 
Language, in which the meaning of every word, 
and-the sound of every syllable, are so distinctly 
shewn, as to lay the foundation of a consistent 
and rational pronunciation. Square 12mo, 6s. 
bound. 

An English and Spanish and Spanish and 
English Dictionary. By the Rev. Don Filipe Fer- 
nandez, A. M. A. native of Spain, founder of the 
Royal economical Society of Cerez de la Frontera, 
and author of a Spanish Grammar, and various 
other works. Royal 12mo. 15s. 


PURTRY. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel Travesty. 8vo. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Thoughts on the Emancipation of Roman Ca- 
tholics. By James Crowley, formerly a student 
in the College of Maynooth. Is. 

POLITICS. 

A Regent not a King, or Necessity the Basis 
and Limit of Proceeding on the Appointment of a 
Regency. 13, 

THEOLOGY. 


Select Psalms, in verse ; with critical remarks 
by Bishop Lowth and others, illustrative of the 
beauties of sacred poetry, 8vo. 8s. 

Sermons for Family Reading: abridged from 
the works of the most eminent Divines. By the 
Jate Mrs. Trimmer, 12mo. 6s. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of Mrs. 
Trimmer, preached at New Brentford, Middlesex. 
By the Rey. Thomas Staverfield, M. A. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Boston (America), April 
5, 1810, theday of the Public Fast. By W. E. 
Channing, Pastor of the Church in Federal-street, 
ds. 6d. 

A series of Discourses on the peculiar Doctrines 
of Revelation. By the late Rev. David Saville, 
A. M. Edinburgh, author of Dissertations on the 
Existence, Attributes, and Moral Government of 
God, &c. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecy contained in 
Daniel, chap. ix. ver..24 to 27, usually denomi- 
gated the Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, By 
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G. S, Faber, B.D. Rector of Redmarshall, Dor- 
ham, 8vo. 12s. 

Grounds of Union between the Churches of 
England and of Rome considered : a charge de- 
livered to the cleigy of the diocese of Durham, at 
the ordinary visitation of that docese in the year 
1810. By Shute, Bishop of Durham, 2s. 

A Refutation of Calvinism ; in which the doc-~ 
trines of original sin, grace, regeneration, satisfac- 
tion, and universal redemption, are explained; 
and the peculiar tenets maintained by Calvin 
upon these points, are proved to be contrary to 
scripture, to the writings of the ancient fathérs of 
the Christian church, and to the public formula- 
ries of the church of England. By George Tom- 
line, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bisliop of Lincoln, and 
Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 8vo. 12s. 

The Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection 
of Jesus. By Bishop Sherlock, To which is 
prefixed, a memoir of the life of the author, 
and an account of the controversy that gave rise 
tothe tract, 12mo. 5s. 

The Works of Joseph Butler, LL.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Durham. To which is prefixed, ‘a life 
of the author, by Dr. Kippis ; and a Preface, by 
Samuel Halifax, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester, 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

The second volume of Practical and Familiar 
Sermons, designed for parochial and domestic 
instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector 
of Hamstall-Ridware, and of Yoxall in the county 
of Stafford, and late Fellow of All-Souls’ College, 
Oxford, 12me. 5s. 

Ministerial Faithfulness : a sermon preached on 
Sunday Dec. 9, 1810, in the parish church of 
Uttoxeter, in the.county of Stafford, on occasiog 
of the death of the Rev. Jonathan Stubbs, M, A, 
By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of Hamstall~ 
Ridware and of Yoxall, in the county of Stafford, 
and late Fellow of All-Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Published by desire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ' 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall; to which are 
added, notes illustrative of its history and anti- 
quities, by the late Thomas Tomkin, Esq. and 
now first published from the original manuscripts, 
by Francis Lord De Dunstanviile: likewise a 
journal of minutes of the Convocation or Parlia- 
ment of Tinners for the Stanneries of Cornwall, 
held at Truro in the year 17103; and the Grant 
of the Sheriffalty to Edward Duke of Cornwall, 
&e, 11. 11s. 6d. boards—royal paper 21. 10s, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


A Picturesque Voyage to India by way of 
China. By Thomas Daniell, R.A. and William 
Daniell, A,R.A. with 50 engravings, finely co- 
loured and mounted, with descriptive letter-press 
to each, folio, 121. half-bound Russia. ‘ 

Exploratory Travels through the Western Ter- 
ritories of North America: comprising a voyage 
from St. Louis, on the Mississippi, tc the source 
of that river; and a journey through the interios 
of Louisiana and the North-eastern Provinces of 
New Spain. Performed in the years 1805, 1806, 
1807, by order of the government of ‘the United 
States. By Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Majos 
6th Regt. U. 8. Infantry, With two large maps, 
4to, 11. 16s, boards. 
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Didascalia.—The Lady of the Lake at London and Edinburgh, 


DIDASCALIA. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE 4AT LONDON AND 
EDINBURGH. 
Childe Waters in his stable stoode, 
And stroakt his milke-white steede ; 
To him a fayre yonge ladye came, 
As ever ware womans weede. 


But when she came to the water syde, 
She sayled to the chinne: 

Nowe the Lord of Heaven be my speede, 
For I must learn to swimme! F 


The salt waters bare up her clothes ; 
Our Ladye bare up her chinne ; 
Chikle Waters was a woe man, good Lord, 
To see fayre Ellen swimme! ‘ 
Togs from an Old Ballad, 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

A new play has been produced at this 
theatre, which the author has since published 
under the title of 
Tue Kuigut oF Snowpoun; a Musical 

Drama, in Three Acts, as it is performed 

atthe Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By 

Thomas Morton. London: Sharpe and 

Hailes, 1811. 

Advertisement. — This musical drama, is 
founded on the poem of the’ Lady of the 
Lake, but as the writer's humble judgment 
has directed him to select, rather than to 
copy, he trusts the admirers of the poem 
will concede to him the indulgence of making 
such alterations in the original story, as stage 
necessity has induced him to adopt. 

The principal differences in the characters of 
the two pieces, are as follow. 

Roderic Dhu and Malcolm Graeme, as 
pourtrayed by. Mr..Walter Scot, in his mo- 
dern old ballad, are both united in the former 
character by the dramatist : Roderic is con- 
sequently the favoured lover of Ellen, as well 
as the preserver of her father and brother, 
(for an infant son of Douglas is introduced) 
his wound is not mortal, as in the poem, but 
at the conclasion of the piece, he again as- 
sues Grame’s character, is received into 
the favour of his sovereign, and rendered 
happy by the hand of Ellen. Lady Mar- 
garet, the mother of Roderic is also omitted, 


servant of Ellen. In the place of the vener- 
able Allan Bane, who is so truly interesting 
acharacter in the poem, Macloon, a com- 
pound of cowardice and coxcomical insipidi- 
ty, is introduced. 

This latter lowland character, who, accor- 
ding to the nonsense of the modern drama, is 
the idiot of the piece, is introduced solely, we 
suppose (for such apoelical booby never surely 
infested the Highlands), for the performer to 


shew the effect of vacant fully and monkey. 
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grimace, unallied with the most distant idea of 
propriety, or wit to pass it off 2 has how- 
ever displayed the author's knack at nam 
amby, that almost equals the productions of 
ack wood’s razor strop manufactory—though 
it must be confessed that the latter sample 
cuts with a keener edge—but let the reader 
judge. 
~~ Oh, my Ellen, 
There’s no telling 
Why love I fell in! 
Burst heart, with swelling, 
The grave, my dwelling, 
Would [ were well in!” 

Mr. Packwood, upon the analyzation of his 
Paste for Razor Straps, that removes 
notches and leaves_a keen edge fo shave 
to admiration ! 


With much study and pain, 
Ihave puzgled my brain, 
To analyze your razor strop paste; 
I have twined it about, 
Within and without, : 
And now I'll explain it with haste. 
My wit is so sound, 
At length I have found, 
Believe me, no one need to doubt it, 
I have found what it cost, 
The half crown is not lost, 
The mixture, 1 know nothing about it. 
There is likewise a Miss Alice introduced 
for the purpose of singing several airs in the 
Italian style—this also is more than we ex- 
pected to have found in the High!ands of Seot- 
fand—but propriety and probability have no- 
thing to do now-a-days with the construction 
of an operatic piece. By the way, our readers 
may judge of the witof this musical drama by 
the tollowing extract—It is a duet between 
the aforesaid Alice and her lover Norman. 


Norman. 
All young men and maids to my standard draw 
nigh, 
For conqueror Cupid's drill-sergeant am I. 


Alice. . 
But if I disdainy Mr. Sergeant, your lesson ? 


Norman. 


t nitted, If you won't volunteer, I must list you by pressing. 
justead of whom we have Isabel, a singing | 


Now your manual perform ; from your eye shoot 
a dar 

The shaft has sped true, for ’tis fix’d in my 
heart, [Kneels, 


What terms do you grant to the slave of your 
charms ? 


Alice. 


I grant you.a smile with suspension of arms, 


Here Alice holds out ker arm:, and her 
lover Norman rises ! 
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Take away the harlequinade, and spectacle 
this piece, and we are concerned to add, 
it will hardly prove worth noticing. We will 
not therefore trespass farther on eur reader's 
tience, by inserting more of the poetry as 
it is ca.led, to this appendage to the Scotch 
\ Lady of the Lake. Although its 4 fum Ui, 
equals most modern productions of the the- 
atre, for we have thee and [hospitali] ty, and 
JSrown and down, aud nonny o and bonny O 
—and moan and gone, &c. &c. &c. We 
however cannot refrain from inserting the 
Finale. 
Now our Monarch’s hopes are crown'd, 
Strike your harps, your trumpets sound, 
‘While joyous we 
The union see 
Of loyalty and liberty. 
Alas! alas! what poetry / 

That the madness for o/d ballad writin 
coull not produce a worthier piece of shr 
and patch-work; in honour of the ‘‘ fayre Lady 
Ellen,” at the first theatre in Britain, than 
this poor Knight of Snowdoun, does certains 
p dave 90 our surprize, although we think its 

earth of genius a very proper reward for those 
who would overpower us with the lameness of 
black letter minstrelsy, in preference to that 
stimulation which should be ever held out to 
er the poetical improvement and manoli- 
ness of our language, and not to send us 
back from present elegance to past rudeness. 
EDINBURGH THEATRE. 

Tue Lavy or tHe Lake: a Melo-Dra- 
matic Romance, in Three Acts: taken 
from ‘the popular Poem of that Title, and 
now perfermed with undiminished Ap- 
plause, at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
By Edmund John Eyre, formerly of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge ; and now of 
the Drury-Lane and Hay-Market Com- 
pany of Comedians. London: Wyatt, 
1811. 


Ailvertisement.— At the request of Mr. 
Siddons, Manayver and Patentee of the Thea- 
tre Royal, Edinburgh, the following  per- 
formance was composed. I am very sensible, 
that Mr. Scott’s poem of the ** Lady of the 
Lake,” afforded materials for 2 much superior 
drama, than the ove here presented to the 

biie ; but as Mr. Siddons, in all his cor- 
respondence with me on the subject, urged 
expedition, I was more attentive to the interest 
of a friend, than to the fame of an author ; 
and the whole piece was arranged, written, 
and copied, in the short space of ¢en days. 
J can claiin little merit beyond that of a com- 
piler. Some few flowrets, indeed (or rather 
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weeds, as the critics may call them, at ihe 


foot of Parnassus), ar: of my own planting; | 


but the praise of poetic ingenuity belongs 
solely to the author from whwin the scenes, 
characters, aud senumeuts have been bor- 
rowed. To quote che translated words of 
Montaigne, which have bev» apporite!y ap- 
plied to similar compositions, 

** only made a nosegay or cuil-d flowers. aud 
** have brought little more of my own, than 
«© the band which ties them.” 

After this modest advertisement, we hav: 
only to inform our readers, tha: this piece 
has at least the merit of aot wavdering fron 
its model, and the author has very judictous- 
ly preserved the reverend bard Allan-Bane, 
as a proper guide to the fair Lot, /Wen. 

In justice to Mr. Eyre’s vrovuction, we 
shall extract a scene or two from th« latter 

tt of the second act, that our read:s may 
enabled to judge of «vhat is goin; en in 
the dramatic world, north of the Tweed; 
where at least, the first appearance of a new 
play, is not a common occurrence, and where 
the scene of action is so distant, as to pre- 


vent their witnessing its performance. We | 


must acknowledge its superiority to the Lon- 
don exhibition ; and, when the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it was written are 
considered, highly creditable to its author ;— 
it likewise has the advantage of being played at 
the metropolis of the country where the sub- 
ject is represented to have happened, and 
where the scenery has been aided by real 
views takea on the spot. 
The Bower. 
Enter Elten and Allan-Bane. . 
Allan-Bane.—Dear Lady, he'll return— 
with joy return— 
He will—he musi—he has but distant stray'd, 
To seek some refuge, ere tne dogs of war 
Shall hunt us froin the covert we bave gain‘d! 
Eten —No, Allan, no; thire is a weak 
retext— 
When in such tender tone, and piteous look, 
Douglas a parting blessing gave me, then 
{ read the purpose of his manly breast ; 
My soul, tho’ feminine, cao image his ! 
He hears reports of battles, deems himself 
The cause of strife, and now to Stirling ies, 
To vield his person to the Scottish King, 
And buy Sir Roderick’s safety with his own 4 
Allan-Bane.—Nay, hevely Ellen, dearest 
maid, forbear— 
Ellen.—\V bat charm can mitigate a daugh- 
ter’s grief, 
What words can stop the current of Wer eves, 
When they bewail a loved porent lost ?— 
Amidst the din of war I'll seek the King ? 
These feet; no rest—nor sleep those eyelids 


close, 
Till at a Monarch’s throne 1 pour my plaint, 


save here | 
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Till Mercy breathe her accent in my ear, 
Or in his dungeon perish with my sire ! [ Exit. 
Allan-Bane.—Shall I, the Minstrel of my 
master’s housc, 
Refuse to share his doom ?—In weal, or woe, 
My harp shall glad him, and shall soothe his 
cares ! 
Nor ever leave him, till it pour the verse, 
In fun’ ral dirges o’er his hallow'd grave ! [ Exit. 
The Pass of Benlede—Dwar fish Shruls of Birch, 
Oak, &c. clothe the tops and sides of the Moun- 
tain—Osiers are growing on the Swamp and on 
the Banks of the River—the Storm over. 
Enter Roderick and Fitz-James. 
Rodertck—Whiat lover’s errand, or what 
stronger cause, 
Permit me now to ask, could tempt your steps, 
Toseek these western wilds, no traveller treads 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu ? 
Fitz-James.— Brave Gael, 
My pass is in my baldrie by my side ! 
A Knight’s free footsteps fearless wander far— 
A falcon flown-—the glance of Highland maid 
Will oft suffice to cheat us of our time. 
Roderick.—Enough ;thy secret keep —I 
urge thee not. 
But, stranger, if on peaceful errand bent, 
Whence the bold boast, affirm'’d with martial 
tone, 
That_you were Rod'rick’s vow'd and mortal 
toe. 
Fitz-James. — Warrior, but yesternoon, 
nought of your Chief 
I knew, save as an outlaw’d desp'rate man, 
Who, in the Regent's presence—in his court— 
With ruffian dagger, stabb’d a gallant Knight! 
Roderick.—Heard'st thou the provocation 
that he gave ? 
Heard’st thou what shameful word—degrad- 
ing blow, 
Brought Rodrick’s vengeance down ? What 
reck'd the Chief 
If upon Highland heath, or Holy Rood 
He stood? He rights his wrongs wherever 
given ! 
What your other capse ‘gainst Rod’rick 
u? 
Filz-James.—What deem ye of my path 
way-laid ? my life 
Meanly beset by cowardly surprise ? 
Roderick.—As of a punishment to rash- 
ness due, 
Had’st thou sent friendly warning to our Chief, 
** [ seek a hound that's stray'd, or falcon 
** flown, 
«© Or come to frolic with a mountain lass,” 
Free had’st thou been to enter and depart ; 
But secret path, Sir Knight, shews secret foe ! 
Not as a spy, thy death was doom'd, unheard, 
But to fultil a prophet’s augury. 
Fitz-Jamcs.—Well, let it pass; 1 will no 
longer now, 
Fresh causes of my enmity ee. 


Tochafe thy mood. 1am by promise bound 
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To match me with this Chieftain of your Clan. 
Once have I sought your Alpine wilds in 
peace 

But when I come its visitor again, 

I come with banner, brand, and deadly bow, 

As leader seeks his mortal enemy ! 

Never did love-lorn swain, in lady’s bow’r, 

Pant with more rapture for th’ appointed time, 

As J, until before me stand in view, 

This rebel Chieftain, and his lawless band ! 
Roderick. —Have then thy wish ! 


(He whistles ; the Signal is answered from 
the surrounding Hills, when on a sudden 
spring up, on the right and left hands, 
above and Lelew, from the Shingles, from 
the Bushes, Heath, and Willows, armed 
Warriors, who bend their Bows. When 
they appear, there is a Crash of Warlike 
Instruments—Fitz-James starts—Rodetick 
with an air of exultation points to his 
Followers). 

How say’st thou now ? 
are Clan-Alpine’s warriors 
oid, 
And Saxon, mark me—I am Roderick Dhu. 
Fitz-James—(placing his back against o 
Rock, and drawing his Sword)— 
Come on! come all! For sooner shall this 
rock 
From its firm base be mov'd, as I ! 
Roderick.— Fear nought. 
(He waves his Hand, and the Clansmen dis- 
appear to the Crash of Warlike Music)— 
Thou art my guest; I pledg’d my sacred word, 
To bring thee safe beyond our boundaries ; 
Nor for the wealth of all your southern vales, 
Would | betray my charge. 1 only meant 
To shew how weak the reed on which you 
leant ; 
And that your journey was impossible 
Without a pass from me. Now move we 
A few short paces hence, we pass the ford 
That lands us at Bochastle.-—Onwards, Sir. 
{ Exeunt. 


A View on Lech-Vennachar, near Cvilantogle 
Ford, 
Enter Roderick and Fitz-James. 


Roderick.— Bold Saxon! to his promise 
just and true, 


Vich-Alpine has discharg'd his word: this. 


man, 
This murd’rqus Chief, this outlaw'd desp'rate 


man, 
Hath led thee safe thro’ ev'ry pass and tvatch, 


Far past the limits of Clan-Alpine’s guard ! 
(Throwing down his Target) 

See here, all vantageless L stand—Behold, 

Arm’d, like yourself, with single sword, op- 
pos’d ! 

Now man to man, antl steel to steel, we'll 
try! 

Fitz-James. -~ Whenever foeman bade me 

draw blade, 
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I ne'er shrunk back ; nay more, I vow'd thy 

_ death 

Yet sure thy fair and gen’rous faith to me, 

And the deep debt I owe for life preserv'd, 

Deserve a better meed ! Can naughit but blood 

Our feud atone ? 

i Roderick.—No, stranger, none ! and hear— 

: To fire thy flagging valour whet thy sword, 

The Saxon cause and mine rest on thy steel ; 

I) For thus spoke Fate her fix'd and sure decree, 
Who first shall spill the foremost foeman’s life, 

That party shall be victors in the fight ! 

| Pitz-James.—Now, by the Rood, the rid- 


dle is resolv'd ! 
| -_ .. For in yon brake, beneath the noddin cliff, 
Cold, suff, and motionless, Red Murdoch lies— 


Then, pr'ythee, yield to Fate, and not to me. 
Roderick.—To thee! Because a wretched 
kern ye slew, 
Does thy presumption sear so high a flight ? 
Homaze to thee! —to thee! from Rod’rick Dhu? 
Never! He yields not, he, to man nor fate ! 
Thou addest fuel to my burning rage ! 
My Clansman’s blood cries out for deep 
revenge ! 
Not yet prepar'd ? By Heav'n, I change my 
thought, 
And hold thee light ; thou art some carpet 
Knight, 
Who ill deserv'd the courtesy I shew'd, 
And whose best boast is — but to wear that 
braid, 
Cut from the tresses of his mistress ! 
Fitz-James.— Ha! 
I thank thee, Rod’rick, for the potent word ! 
Tt stirs the hero, and it nerves my heart! 
For I have deeply sworn this braid to steep 
In the best blood that channels in thy veins ! 
And think not that by theealone, proud Chief! 
The laws of honourable courtesy 
Are shewn—though not from copse, or heath, 
or wood, 
Spring, at my whistle, a whole ambuscade, 
Yet, Ace me give this horn one single blast, 
Nambers would rush to overpower thy arm ! 
But fear not—doubt not—for I trust my cause 
' To Heav’n, and to my single sword, alone ! 
(Music. They fight — Fitz-James disarms 
i i Roderick, and throws him on his knee). 
' Filz-James.—Now yield thee, or my sword 
ii shall pierce my heart ! 
i} Roderick.—Let recreants yield, and sup- 
plicate for life, 
Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy! 
; He springs forward, and seizes Fitz-James 
by the throat. — Music. — Fitz-James is 
overpowered, and Roderick planting his 
knee upon his breast, keeps him under- 
most. He draws his Dagger, which he 
raises to stab Fitz-James, when, exhausted 
with fatigue and loss of blood, he falls 
prostrate en the earth, and the 
ts sheataed in the ground. — Fitz-James 
rises on his knee, and returns thanks to 
Heaven for his preservation—Music, till 
the Curtain falls. 


Didascalia.—The Peasant Boy: 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


A new opera, called The Peasant Boy, 
has been brought forward at ‘this theatre, of 
which the following is an account of the 
fable. 

An Italian Duke goes to the wars : his 
cousin becomes anxious for the title and es- 
tates; he attempts to woo the Duke’s niece, 
but is rejected. Disa 
resolves on murder : and as the Duke is about 
to return at that precise period, he determines 
to murderhim. A recontre ensues, in which, 
after receiving a slight wound, Alberti is 
rescued by the sudden appearance of Ludovi- 


‘co, who pursues the assassin, and wounds 


him in the right hand. The assassin Mon- 
talvi flies, and to escape the pursuit, which 
is close upon him, drops his cloak, mask, 
and dagger, at the door of a peasant’s cat- 
tage. Julian, the peasant’s son, comes out, 
and in the act of examining the cloak, is 
seized by the Duke’s servants, He is'thrown 
into prison, and at length brought to trial, 
when, atthe moment of sentence, Ludovico 
appears, and Montalvi is convicted of the 
crime. 

This piece is the production of Mr. Di- 
mond, on whose last theatrical work, The 
Doubifnl Son, we expatiated with much 
pleasure.* We wish we could with as much 
satisfaction commend The Peasant Boy — 
but although this piece has not such high 
pretensions, yet it isentitled to that kind of 
indulgence which has been so frequently 
granted to productions of mere amusement ; 
at least to say the newspaper critics, But 
this kind of argument does not suit us. Re- 
specting the language (something too figura~ 
tive) and sentiments it possesses, we will wait 
the opportunity of its publication, when we 
will let the author speak for himself—ratner 
than praise upon such grounds.—At the same 
time, we candidly acknowledge the plot did 
not answer our expectations in point of ins 
terest ; nor Julian, the Peasant Boy, give us 
that gratification we perhaps had too sanguin- 
lely imagined, from the romantic idea of the 
title. 


ITALIAN OPERA.: 


The public have not during the last month, 
been disturbed with the discordant arrange- 
ments of this centre of foreign harmony—and 
all we have to record, is the speedy re-appear- 
ance of the great Vestris. This has been 
announced with as much éclat, as an ac- 
count of a capture of an island by the British 
arms—but could the foreign clique in Lon- 
don do less ? 


® Compare Panorama, Vol. VIIL. p. 628. 
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MORALITY * 
‘OF THE 
FNGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS 
oF 
SENTIMENT, CHARACTER, and DESCRIPTION. 
No. III. 
Though the same Sun with all-diffusive rays, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze; 
We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower. 
Pope. 


THE NOVEL AND ROMANCE COMPARED 
WITH THE DRAMA. 


If the Nove has not the beauty of dra- 
matic poetry, the skill of actors, and orna- 
ments of the stage, to give it effect ; it is 
superior to the Drama, by comprehending 
a wider range of events, and by being free 
from many of the disadvantages, to which 
theatrical representations are exposed.— Home. 


VISIT TO BEDLAM. 

Of those things called sights in London, 
which every stranger is supposed desirous to 
see, Bedlam is one. To that place, there- 
fore, an acquaintance of Harley's, after hav- 
ing accompanied him to several other shows, 
proposed a visit. Harley objected to it, ‘* be- 
cause,” said he, ‘* [ think it an inhuman 
practice to expose the greatest misery with 
which our nature is afflicted, to every idle 
visitant who can afford a trifling perquisite to 
the keeper ; especially as it is a distress which 
the humane must see with the painful reflec- 
tions, that it is not in their power to alleviate 
it.” He was overpowered, however, by the 
solicitations of his friends, and the other 
persons of the party (amongst whom were 
several ladies); and they went in a body to 
Moorfields. 

Their conductor led them first to the dis- 
mal mansions of those who are in the most 
horrid state of incurable madness. The 
clanking of chains, the wildness of their 
cries, and the imprecations which some of 
them nttered, formed a scene inexpressibly 
shocking. Harley and his companions, es- 
pecially the female part of them begged their 
guide to return: he seemed surprised at their 
uneasiness, and was with difliculty prevailed 
on to leave that part of the house without 
showing them some others; who, as he ex- 
pressed it in the phrase of those that keep 
wild beasts for show, were much better worth 
seeing than any they had passed, being ten 
times more fierce and unmanageable. . 


Vor. IX. [Lit, Pan. March 1811.) 


He next led them to that quarter where 
those reside who, as they are not dangerous to 
themselves or others, enjoy a certain degree of 
freedom according tq the state of their dise 


temper. 

Harley had fallen behind his companions, 
looking ata man, who was making pendu- 
lums with bits of thread, and little 
clay. He had delineated a segment of a circle 
on the wall with chalk, and marked their 
different vibrations, by intersecting it. 

He was once worth fifty thousand pounds, 
and had actually agreed for the purchase of 
an estate in the west, in order to realize his 
money; but he quarrelled with the propriee 
tor about the repairs of the garden wall, and 


so returned to town to follow his old trade of © 


stock-jobbing a little longer, when an un- 
lucky fluctuation of stock, in which he was 
engaged to an immense extent, reduced him 
at once to poverty and to madness. Pdor 
wretch! he told me the other day, that 
against the next payment of differences, he 
should be some hundreds above a plum.” 


[514 


Ils of - 


“« It is a spondee, and I will maintain it,” . 
interrupted a voice on his left hand. This » 


assertion was followed by a very rapid recital 
of some verses from Homer. ‘* The figure,” 


said the gentleman, ‘‘ whose clothes are so 


bedaubed with snuff, was’a school-master of 
some reputation; he came hither to be re- 
solved of some doubts he entertained concerns 
ing the genuine pronunciation of the Greek 
vowels. In his highest fits, he makes fre- 
quent mention of one Mr. Bentley with cross 
lines. A decent looking man came up, and 
smiling at the maniac, turned to Harley, and 
told him, that gentleman had once’been a 
very celebrated mathematician. ‘* He fell a 
sacrifice,’ said he, ‘* to the theory of comets ; 
for, having, with infinite labour, formed a 
table on the conjectures of Sir Isaac Newton, 
he was disappointed in the return of one of 
those luminaries, and was very soon after 
obliged to be placed here by his friends. If 
you please to follow me, sir,” continued the 
stranger, ‘‘ I believe I shall be able to give 
you a more satisfactory account of the un- 
fortunate people you see here, than the man 
who attends your TS. Harley bow- 
ed and accepted his offer. 

The next person they came up to had 
scrawled a variety of figures on a piece of 
slate. Harley had the curiosity to take a 
nearer view of them. They consisted of differ- 
ent columns, on the top of whichwere marked 
‘« South-sea annuities,” ‘* India-stock,” and 
‘* three per cent. annuities consol.” This,” 
said Harley's instructor, ‘* was a gentleman 
well known in Change-Alley. But delusive 
ideas, sir, are the motives of the greatest part 
of mankind, and a heated imagination the 
power by which their actions are incited: the 
— in the eye of the philosopher, may 
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be said to be a large madhouse.” ‘ It is 
trae,” answered [larley ; the passions of 
men are temporary maduesses, and sometimes 
very fatal in their efiects, 


From Macedonia’s Madman to the Swede.” 


#6 It was indeed,” said the stranger, ‘* a 
very mad thing of Charles, to think of adding 
30 vast a country as Russia to his dominions ; 
that would have been fatal indeed; the ba- 
Jance of the North would have been losi; but 
the Sultan and I would never have allowed it.” 
—** Sir!” said Harley, with no small sur- 
prise on his countenance. ‘* Why, yes,” 
answered the other, ‘ the Sultan and 1; do 
you know me? J am the Khan of Tartary.” 


Harley was a good deal struck by this dis- 
covery; he had prucence enough, however, 
to coneeal lis amazement, and bowing as low 
to the monarch, as his dignity required, left 
him immediately, and joined his conipanions. 


» He found them in a quarter of the house 
set apart for the insane of the other sex, se- 
wéral of whom had gathered about the female 
visitors, and were examining, with rather more 
accuracy than might have been expected, the 
particulars of their dress. 


Separate from the rest stood one, whose 
appearance had something of superior dignity. 
Her face, though pale and wasted, was Jess 
walid than those of the others, aud showed 
a dejection of horror: upon her, therefore, 
the eyes of all were imniediately turned. The 
keeper, who accompanied them, observed it. 
s* This,” said he, ‘* isa young lady who was 
born to-ride in her coach and six. She was 
beloved, if the story I have heard is true, b 
a young gentleman, her equal in birth, thoug 
by no means her match in fortune: but love, 
they say, is blind, and so she fancied him as 
much as he did her. Her father, it seems, 
would not bear of their martiage, and 
threatened to turn her out of doors, if ever 
she saw him again. Upon this the young 
ntleman took a voyage to the West Indies, 
1p hopes of bettering his fortune, and obtain- 
ing his mistress; but he was scarce landed, 
when he was seized with one of thiose fevers 
which are common in those islands, and died 
in a few days, lamented by every one that 
knew him, This news soon reached his mis- 
tress, who was at the saipe thie pressed by ber 
father to marry a rich miserly fellow, who 
was old enough to be her grandfather. The 
déath of her lover had no effect on her in- 
human parent, he was only the more earnest 
for her marriage with the man he had provid- 
ed for her; aad what between her despair at 
the death of the one, and her aversion to the 
other, the poor young lady was reduced to the 
condition you see herin. But God would 
not prosper such cruelty, her father's affairs 
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soon after went to wreck, and he died almost 
abegzar.” 

Though this story was teld in very plain 
language, it had particularly attracted Harley's 
notice: he had given it the tribute of some 
teats. The unfortunate young lady had till 
now seewied entranced in thought, with her 
eyes fixed on a Jitile garnet ring she wore on 
her finger: she turned them now upon Har- 
ley. <* My Billy isno more!” said she, ‘* do 
you weep for my Billy? Blessings on your 
tears! I would weep too, but my brain is dry, 
and it burns, it burns, it burns !”—Shedrew 
nearer to Harlev,—‘* Be comforted, young 
lady,” said he, ** your Billy is in heaven.” 
« Js he, indeed? and shall we meet again ? 
And shall that frightful man (pointing to the 
keeper) not be there?—Alas! | am grown 
naughty of lates I hare almost forgotten to 
think of heaven, yet I pray sometimes, when 
Ican, I pray; and sometimes I sing, when 
I am saddest, I sing:—you shall hear me, 
hush ! — 


Light be the earth on Billy's breast, 
And green the sod that wraps his grave !” 


There was a plaintive wildness in the air 
not to be withstood ; and except the keeper's, 
there was not an unmoistened eye around her, 


«« Do you weep again?” said she, I would 
not have you weep; yeu are like my Billy; 
ou are, believe me; just so he looked when 
e gave me this ring; poor Billy! ‘twas the 
last time ever we met ! 

«« *Twas when the sea was roaring— I love 
you for resembling my Billy; bat I shall 
never love any man like him.”—She stretched 
out her hand to Harley ; he pressed it between 
both of his, and bathed it with his tears.o— 
Nay, that is Billy's ring,” said she, you 
cannot have it, indeed, but here is another, 
look here, which [ plaited to-day of some 
gold thread from this bit of stuff; will you 
keep it for my sake : Lam a strange gitl j= 
but my heart is harmless ; my poor heart! it 
will burst some day; feel how it beats.” 
She pressed his hand to her bosom, then hold- 
ing her head in the attitude of listening — 
* Hark! one, twa, three! be quiet thou 
little trembler ; my Billy is cold !—but I had 
forgotten the ring (putting it on his finger). 
Farewell! I must leave you now.” She 
would have withdrawn her hand; Harlev 
held it to his itps. + «1 dare not stay longer ! 
niy head throbs sadly: farewell!" » She 
walked with a hurried step toa little apart. 
ment at some distance. Harley stood fixed 
in asionishment and pity! His friend gave 
money to the keeper.— Harley tooked on his 
ring.—He puts a couple of guineas into the 
man’s hand: ‘* Be kind to that anfortuvate.” 
—He burst into tears, and left them.— Macs 
kenzie's Man of Feeling. 
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THE LUDICROUS==“ITS POWERS STRONGLY 
DISPLAYED IN THE CHARACTER OF 
DR. SLOP AND OBADIAH. 

‘Imagine to yourself a little squat, uncourt- 
ly figure of a Dr. Slop, of about four feet 
and a half, perpendicular height; with a 
breadth of back, and a sesquipedality of 
belly, which might have done honour to a 
serjeant in the horse-guards, 

Such were the outlines of Dr. Slop’s figure, 
which—if you have reid Hogarth’s Analysis 
of Beauty, and if you have not, I wish you 
would ,—you must know, may as certainly 
be caricatured, and conveyed to the mind by 
three strokes, as three hundred. 

Imagine such a one,—for such, I say, 
were the outlines of Dr. Slop’s figure, com- 
ing slowly along, foot bs foot, waddling 
through the dirt, upon the vertebrae of a little 
diminutive poney, of a pretty colour—but of 
sirength,—alack !— scarce able to have made 
au amble of it, under such a fardle, had the 
roads been in an ambling condition. — The 
were not.— Imagine to yourself, Obadiah 
mounted upoa a strong monster of a coach- 
horse, pricked into a full gallop, and making 
all practicable speed the adverse way. 

fess, sir, let aie interest you a moment ia 
this description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off, 
posting in a narrow lane, directly towards 
him, at that monstrous rate—splashing and 
plunging like a devil, through thick and thin 
as he approached—would not such a pheno- 
menon, with such a vortex of mud and wa- 
ter, moving along with it, round its axis— 
have been a subject of juster apprehension to 
Dr. Slop in his situation, than the worst of 
Whiston's comets ?—to say nothing of the 
nuclens ; that is, of Obadiah and the coach- 
horse.—In my idea, the vortex alone of ‘em, 
was enough to have involved and carried, if 
not the doctor, at least, the doctor's poney, 
quite away with it. What then do you think, 
anust the terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop 
have been, when you read (which you are 
just going to do) that he was advancing thus 
aly along, towards Shandy Hall, aud had 
approached to within sixty yards of it, aud 
within five yards of a sudden turn, made by 
an acute angle of the garden-wall,—and in 
the dirtiest part of a dirty lane,—when Oba- 
diah and his coach-horse, turned the corner, 
rapid, furious, — pop, — full upon him !|— 
Nothing, I think, in nature, can be sup- 
posed more terrible than such a rencounter,— 
60 imprompt! so ill prepared to stand the 
shock of it, as Dr. Slop was. 

What could Dr. Slop do?——he crossed 


Aimself—pugh |—but the doctor sir, was a 


»ist.—-No mater ; he had betier have kept 
old of the pummel.—He had so ;—nay, as 
it happened, he had better have done nothing 
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whip,—and in attempting to save his whip 
betwixt his knee, and his saddle’s skirt, as it 
slipped, he lost his stirrup,—in losing which, 
he lost his seat ;—and in the muliitude of all 
these losses(which, by the bye, shews what little 
advantage there is in crossing) the unfortunate 
doctor lost his presence of mind. Sothat, with- 
out waiting for Obadiah’s onset, be left his 
poney to its destiny,—-tumbling off it diagon- 
ally ; something in the stile and manner of a 
pack of wool, and without any other econse- 
quence from the fall, save that of being left 
(as it would have been) with the broadest part 
of him, sunk about twelve inches deep in the 
mire. 

Obadiah pulled off his cap twice to Dr. 
Slop ;— once as he was falling, — and then 
again, when he saw him seated.— Ill-timed 
complaisance ;—had not the fellow better have 
stopped his horse, and got off and helped 
him ?—Sir, he did all that his situation would 
allow ; but the momentum of the coache 
horse was so great, that Obadiah could not 
do it all at once ; he rode in a circle three 
times round Dr. Slop, before he could fully 
accomplish it any how ; at the last, 
when he did stop his beast, "twas done with 
such aa explosion of mad, that Obadiah had 
better have been a league off. In short, never 
was a Dr. Slop so beluted, and so transub- 
stantiated, since that affair came into fashion. 

When Dr. Slop entered the back parlour, 
where my father and my uncle Toby were 
discoursing upon the nature of women.—It 
was hard to determine whether Dr. Slop’s 
figure, or Dr. Slop’s presence, occasioned 
more surprise to them ; for as the accident 
happened so near the house, as not to make 
it worth while for Obadiah to remount him, 
Obadiah had led him in as he was, unwiped, 
unappointed, unannealed, with all his stains 
and blotches on him.—He stood like Ham- 
let’s ghost, motionless and speechless, for a 
minuie andahalf at the parlour-door 
diah still holding his hand) with all the ma-« 
jesty of mud. His hinder paris, upon which 
he had received his fall, taially besmeared, +e 
and in every other part of him, blotched over 
in such a manner, with Obadiah’s explosion, 
that you would have sworn (without menial 
reservation) that every grain of it had taken 
effect.-~ Tristram Shandy, 


DECLARATION OF HONOURABLE LOVE ; WITR 
ITS CONTRAST IN UNMEANING BOMBAST. 


How vain, is the pursuit of pleasure, in the 
absence of an object to which the mind is en« 
tirely devoted ; unless it have some relation 
to that object! I was last night condemned 
to the society of men of wit and learning, 
which, however agreeable it might have for- 
merly beep to me, now only gaye me a suse 
picion, that they imputed my absence in 


atall; for in crossing himself he let go his. you io the true cause. Fog which 
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reason, when your engagements forbid me 
the extatic happiness of seeing you, I am al- 
ways desirous to be alone; since my senti- 
ments for Leonora are so delicate, that I can- 
not bear the apprehension of another's prying 
into those delightful endearments, with 
which the warm imagination of a lover will 
sometimes indulge him, and which I suspect 
‘my eyes then betray. To fear this discovery of 
our thoughts, may perhaps, appear too ridicu- 
lous a nicety, to minds not susceptible of all 
the tenderness of thisdelicate passion. And 
surely we shall suspect there are such, when 
we consider, that it requires every human 
virtue to exert itself ia its full extent. Since 
the beloved, whose happiness it ultimately re- 
spects, may give us charming opportunities 
of being brave in her defence, generous to 
her wants, compassionate to her afflictions, 
grateful to her kindness ; and in the same 
manner, of exercising every other virtue, 
which he who would not do to any degree, 
and that with the utmost rapture, can never 
deserve the name of a lover. It is therefore 
with a view to the delicate modesty of your 
mind, that I cultivate it so purely in my 
own ; and itis that which will sufficiently 
suggest to you, the uneasiness | bear from 
those liberties, which men, to whom the 
world allows politeness, will sometimes give 
themselves on these occasions. 
Can I tell you with what eagerness I expect 
the arrival of that blessed day, when I shall 
experience the falsehood of a common asser- 
tion, that the greatest human happiness, con- 
sists in hope! A doctrine, which no person 
had ever stronger reason to believe, than my- 
self at present; since none ever tasted such 
bliss as fires my bosom, with the thoughts of 
spending my future days, with «such a com- 
panion ; and, that every action of my life, 
will have the glorious satisfaction of condu- 
cing to your happiness. 

The wound, which I fear you have heard, 
I received from my rival, is not like to be fa- 
ta] as those shot into my heart, which have 
been fired from your eyes, tout brilliant. 
Those are the only cannons by which I am 
to fall ; for my surgeon gives me hopes of 
being able to attend your ruelle ; till when, 
unless you will do me an honour, which I 
have scarce the hardiesse to think of, your 
absence, which will be the greatest anguish 
which can be felt by — Madam, Avee toule 
‘la respecte in the world, your most obedient, 
most absolute devote. — Betta&RMIne. — 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 


AN OLD MAID, -—-AND THE CHARACTER, 
ADVOCATED. 


The girl, who loses the man whom she 
loves, or she who is betrayed by false preten- 
sions, suffers as acutely, as he who loses a 
crown, or as he whose honour is wounded 
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and defamed. Noa sorrow is perhaps so poig- 
nant, as humbled self-love, and unrequited 
affection : and the woman who supports her- 
self with honour and dignity, on such an oc, 
casion, isa heroine ; and what is still more, 
must have credit with the world, for princi- 
ples of more estimation, than applause will 
balance. J know well, the conflicts which I 
sustained, under the first impression of de- 
feated hopes, in the man I loved! JI know 
the pangs it costs, to clear away a rooted pas- 
sion from the bosom! I know what it is to 
smile with an aching heart! Bat, I know, 
also, that from this struggle, I have gained 
strength. I can now undauntedly meet the 
illiberal sneer at an old maid ; and convinced 
by observation, and my experience in life, 
that an old bachelor and au old maid, may 
be fathers and mothers, when they please ; 
since they have only to select from the numee 
rous family of misery, objects for their love 
and their care ; and not one generous feeling 
need be lost in their isolated condition ; they 
may be as good and as useful, as benevolence 
can render them, under any title.—And, as 
the world stands more in need of active vire 
tue, than of inhabitants, at present ; I think 
it no desertion of our posts, to retire from the 
ranks, for the purposes of being useful to the 
common cause, in a station of less glory, 
Till it happens that I feel myself sour, splene- 
tic, and envious, | shall quietly march ung 
der the banners I have chosen ; and, as a 
rational being, fill up the duties of my sta- 
tion with contentment of heart :—in defhance 
of the idle laugh of the flippant, and the 
rude scoffing so liberally bestowed on ancient 
camsels, and disappointed spinsters. — Grubs 
thorpe Family, by Mrs. Hunter. 


SUSPENCE, 


Whatever be our afflictions, not one hu- 
man creature, who has endured misfortune, 
will hesitate to aver, that of all the tortures 
incident to mortality, there are none like the 
racking of Suspence. It is the hell which 
Milton describes with such horrible accura- 
cy; inits hot and cold regions, the anxions 
soul of man is alternately tossed from the ar- 
dours ef hope, to the petrifying regions of 
doubt and dread. Men who have not been 
suspended between confidence avd fear, in 
the faith of a beloved friend, are ignorant of 
‘* the nerve whence agonies are born.” It 
is when sunk in sorrow, when adversity loads 
us with divers miseries, and our wretched- 
ness is complete; it is éhen we feel, that 
though life is brief, there are few friendships 
which have strength to follow it to the end. 
— Miss Porter's Thaddeus of Warsaw. 


SINCERITY, THE SUPPORT OF CHARACTER. 


« T would rather be accused of ill nature, 
than guilty of insincerity.” 
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«« Well, I must be content to do what is 
right, as far as 1 can, without the total sacri- 
fice of my interest ; I cannot fight against 
the world.” 

«© The acting sincerely, is of the first im- 
portance to my happiness; but the good of 
others, likewise requires the strictest adke- 
rence to truth. Few persons are sufficiently 
observant of it: like you, many good people 
are satisfied if their intentions are right, and 
have little scruple about what are called while 
lies ; but this temporising kind of morality, 
has the most pernicious effects on society.” 

«© And how pray, do you fancy the busi- 
ness of life, can be carried on without a few 
white lies? They are perfectly understood ; 
and many persons, who practise them, would 
as little as yourself, be guilty of a falsehood, 
that would be attended with any bad conse- 
quences.” 

** Who can tell what may be the conse- 
quence of small deviations from truth ? Do 
hot the most important events often turn on 
the most trifling circumstances? And how 
can you know when to trust in my veracity, 
if you discover me in the practice of white 
ltes ?—-What I may really think such, may 
not prove so to you.” —HHome. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON LUMI 
NOUS ANIMALS. 


By J. Macartney, Esa. 
(Concluded from page 326.] 


The only animals, which appear to possess 
a distinct organization for the production of 
light, are the luminous species of lampyris, 
elater, fulgora, and pausus. 

The light of the lampyrides is known to 

proceed from some of the last rings of the 
abdomen, which, when not illuminated, are 
of a pale yellow colour. Upon the internal 
surface of these rings there is spread a layer 
of peculiar soft yellow substance, which has 
been compared to paste; but by examination 
with a lens I found it to be organized like the 
common interstitial substance of the insect’s 
body, except that it is of a closer texture, 
and a paler yellow colour. This substance 
does not entirely cover the inner surface of the 
rings, being more or less deficient along their 
edges, whiere it presents an irregular waving 
outline. I have observed in the glow-worm, 
that it is absorbed, and its place supplied by 
common interstitial substance, after the sea- 
son for giving light is past. 
The of abdomen, behind 
which this peculiar substance is situate, are 
thin and transparent, in order to expose the 
internal illumination. 

‘The number of luminous rings varies in 
different species of lampyris ; aad, as it would 
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seem, at different periods in the same indivi- 
dual. 

Beside the luminous substance above des- 
cribed, I have discovered in the common 
glow-worm, on the inner side of the Jast ab- 
dominal ring, two bodies, which to the naked 
eye appear more minute than the head of the 
smallest pin. ‘They are lodged in two slight 
depressions, formed in the shell of the ring, 
which is at these points particularly transpa- 
rent, Onexamining these bodies under the 
microscope, I found, that they were sacs, 
containing a soft yellow substance, of a more 
close and homogeneous texture, than that 
which lines the inner surface of the rings. 
The membrane forming the sacs appeared to 
be of two layers, each of which is composed 
of a transparent silvery fibre, in the same 
manner as the membrane of respi« 
ratory tubes of insects ; except that in this 
case the fibre passes in a spiral, instead of a 
circular direction. This membrane, although 
so delicately constructed, is so elastic as to 
preserve its form, after the sac is ruptured, 
and the contents discharged. 

The light, that proceeds from these sacs, 
is less under the control of the insect, than 
that of the luminous substance spread on the 
rings: it is rarely ever entirely extinguished 
in the season thatthe glow-worm gives light, 
even during the day: and when all the other 
rings are datk, these sacs often shine brightly. 

The circumstance of there being points, 
which give a more permanent light than the 
other parts of the luminous rings of the ab- 
domen, has been noticed before by the Comte 
G. de Razoumouski. He states the number 
of these luminous points to vary from 2 to 5. 

As far as my observation has extended, the 
small sacs of luminous substance are not 
found in any species of lampyris, except the 
glow-worm of this country. ‘Thunberg men- 
tions, that the lampyris japonica has two ves 
sicles on the tail, which afford light. 

The organs for the productioa of light in 
the genus elater are situate in the corslet. 
These likewise consist of a peculiar yellow 
substamee, placed bebind transparent parts of 
the shell, which suffer the natural colour of 
this substance to be seen through them in the 
day, and, when illuminated, give passage to 
the light. 

On dissecting the organs of light in the 
elater noctilucus, 1 found that there is a soft 
yellow substance, of an oval figure, lodged 
in the copeavity of the yellow spots of the 
corslet, which parts are particularly thin and 
transparent in this species. This substance 
is so remarkably close in its stracture that at 
first view it appears like an inorganic mass ; 
but with aleas it is readily perceived to §e 
composed of a great number of very minute 
parts or lobules closely pressed together. 
Around these oval masses the interstitial sub- 
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stance of the corslet is oe ye in a radiated 
manner ; and the portion of the shell, that 
immediately covers the irradiated substance, 
is in a certain degree transparent, but less so 
than that which lies over the oval masses ; 
it is therefore probable, that the interstitial 
substance in this situation may be endowed 
with the property of shining. A fasciculus 
of the muscles of the corslet rises in the in- 
terior of the oval miasses of the Juminous sub- 
stance, but not apparently with any desigh ; 
as it contributes, with the adjacent fasciculi, 
to move the anterior feet. 

In the elater ignitus, the masses of lumi- 
nous smbstance are extremely irregular in theit 
figure : they are situate nearly at the posterior 
angles of the corslet, and are more loose in 
their texture than the oval masses of the 
noctilucus, resembling rather in composition 
the interstitial substance, which surrounds 
these masses in that species. The shell of 
the eorslet is somewhat thinner, and more 
transparent along both sides of the margin, 
than at other places; but it is not, as in the 
noctilucus, elevated, and peculiariy clear and 
thin, immediately over the seat of the lumi- 
nous orgun; consequently the light emitted 
by the elater ignitus cannot be very brilliant. 

I have had an opportunity of examining, 
preserved in a moist way, two species of ful- 
gora, the candelaria and lanternaria. The 
light in this genus has been observed to issue 
from the remarkable proboscis of the fore 
partof the head. This part has always been 
described by authors as hollow, or empty, 
which I have found to be perfectly correct ; 
and what is more extraordinary, that the ca- 
vity communicates freely with the exteraal 
air, by means of achink or narrow aperture, 
plteed on each side of the root of the probos- 
cis. This projection is covered internally by 
amembrane, between which and the horny 
part, or shell, there appears to be interposed 
a pale reddish coloured soft substance, that is 
arranged in the candelaria in broad lines or 
stripes; but it is so thin, that I could not 
distinctly examine its structure, or abs@lutely 
determine, whether it should be considered 
as a substance intended to furnish the light of 
these insects, or the pigment upon which 
the colour of the proboscis depends. 

The globes of the antenne constitute the 
organs of light in the pausus spherocerus. 
Dr. Afzelius, who discovered the luminous 

perty in this species, compares them to 

nterns spreading a dim phosphoric light. 
The rarity of the insect put it out of my 

wer to examine its structure, but from the 
orm and situation of its organs of light, it is 
most probable they are constructed like those 
of the fulgore. 

It has been conjectured by Carradori and 
others, that the lampyrides were enabled to 
moderate or extinguish their light, by. re- 
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tracting the Inminous substance under a 
membrane; but neither in them, or any of 
the other luminous insects, have | found an 
apparatus of this sort. The substance for- 
nishing the light is uniformly applied to cor- 
responding transparent parts of the shell of 
the insect, whence itis not moved; indeed a 
membrane, if it did exist, would have but 
little effect in obscuring the light, and never 
could serve to extinguish it. The regulation 
of the kind and degree of the luminous ap- 
pearance does not depend upon any visible 
mechanism; but like the production of the 
light itself, is accomplished by some inscru- 
table change in the luminous matter, which 
in some is a simple operation of orgae 
nic life, and in others is subject to the will. 

It is worthy of remark, that, in all the 
dissections | have made of luminous insects, 
I did not find, that the organs of light were 
better, or differently supplied with either 
nerves or air tubes, than the other parts of 
the body. The power of emitting light likes 
wise exists in many creatures which want 
nerves, a circumstance strongly marking a 
difference between animal light, and animal 
electricity. 

With the exception of the animals above. 
mentioned, the exhibition of light depends 
upon the presence of a fluid matier. 

In the pholas dactylus, the luminous fluid 
is particularly evident, and in vast quantity ; 
it is recorded by Pliny, that this fluid is like 
liquid phosphorus, and renders every object 
luminous, with which it comes into contact. 
Reaumur also found, that it was diffusible in 
waier, or any other fluid, in which the anie 
mal might be immersed. 

The shining of the seolopendra electrica I 
have always observed to be accompanied by 
the appearance of an effusion of a luminous 


fluid upon the surface of the animal, more. 


particularly about the head; which may be 
received wpon the hand, or other bodies 
brought into contact with the insect at the 
moment; and these exhibit a phosphoric 
light for a few seconds afierward. This fluid, 
however, I] never could discover in the form 
of moisture, even upon the clearest glass, 
although examined immediately with the 
nost scrupulous attention by a lens: it must 
therefore be extremely attenuated. 

The animal discovered by Riville shed a 
blue liquor, which illuminated the water for 
a distance of two or three lines. 

Spallanzani relates, that the medusa, which 
he examined, eammunicated the property of 
shining to water, milk, and other fluids, on 
being rubbed or squeezed into them. 

The luminous fluid is in some instances 
confined to particular parts of the body, and 
in others is diffused throughout the whole 
substance of the animal, ois 

Inthe scolopendra electrica, it appears to 
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reside immediately under the integuments. 
In the lynceus discovered by Riville it is con- 
tained in the ovary. If [ may judge from 
iy own observations, every part of the body 
of the medusz is furnished with this fluid, as 
there is no part | have not seen illuminated 
under different circumstances; but Spallan- 
zani aflirms, that it is only found in the large 
tentacula, the edges of the umbella, and the 
purse, or central mass ; which he proved, he 
sis, by detaching these parts successively, 
when they shone vividly, while the rest of 
the body neither gave light, nor communi- 
cated any luminous appearance to water, 

Spallanzani discovered a mucous luminous 
fluid in the plumule of the pennatula phos- 
phorea, 

Spallanzani, who was the most strenuous 
advocate for the phosphorescent nature of 
animal light, stated, that glow-worms shone 
more brilliantly when put into oxigen gas; 
that their light gradually disappeared in hi- 
drogen or in azotic gas, and was instantly ex- 
tinguished in fixed air; that it was also lost 
by cold, and revived by the application of a 
warm temperature. He conjectured, that 
the luminous matter of these insects was 
composed of hidrogen and carbonated hidro- 
gen gas. 

Forster relates, in the Lichtenberg Maga- 
zine for 1783, that, on putting a lampyris 
splendidula into oxigen gas, it gave as much 
lizht as four of the same species iu common 
air. 

The luminous exhibitions of living ani- 
mals are not only independent of all foreiga 
light, but are frequently destroyed by the 
Jatter. I have always found the shining of 
the medusee to cease upon the rising of the 
moon, or atthe approach of day ; and when 
out of thesea, I never could excite them to 
throw oat light, until they bad been kept for 
some time in the dark; all the luminous in- 
sects likewise secrete themselves as much as 
possible during the day time, and go abrovd 
only at night. Ihave, itis true, found, that 
the scolopendra elecirica will not shine, un- 
less it has been previously exposed to solar 
light; but I have observed, that it shoue as 
brilliantly and as frequently, after being kept 
a short time in a light siwation, as when left 
uncovered the whole day. The circumstance 
of the scolopendra requiring exposure previ- 
ous to its giving out light is very unaccounta- 
ble; as the insect, when left to itself, always 
seeks as much as possible concealment during 
the day ; indeed it is the opinion of some nas 
turalists, thst it is killed by the light of the 
sun. 

I cannot refrain from observing, that the 
circumstances attending the luminous 
ance of living animals are much mare favour- 
able to the supposition of light being a pra- 


perty, than a substance. The guentity of | 


light emitted by an animal in a certain time 
(admitting it to be maiter) far exceeds that 
which could be possibly supplied by the sour- 
ces, whence it is dusty supposed to be de- 
rived, Thus the luminous appearance of 
some may be continued with the in- 
termission of short intervals for an indefinite 
time, notwithstinding the creature be kept 
in darkaess,-and wit! out any other food than 
what a small quantity of filtered sea-water 
would afford. ‘The uninterrupted and long 
continued light, that is sometimes ev lved 
by the luminous sacs and the ova of ths 
glow-worm, is alsv inconsistent with the no- 
tion of an accumulation and subsequent dis- 
persion of a material substance. 


THE ALPs. 


| JOURNAL OF M. DOLOMIEU'S LAST VISIT. 


(Continued from page 333.) 


“In a quarter ef an hour, we reach« 
ed the Pout da Disable, which crosses the 
Reuse, a place which I have heard spoken of 
from my earliest infaney. ‘The view is very 


interesting ; but not so much s9 as E had 
imagined. It often happens, that the 


ideas we form beforehand, of an object 
which we are going 10 see, injure the 
effect it produces, if timely warning ts obe 
vivenus. On one side is a fine cascade ; 
and L think also, that the view may be finer 
if taken from: the cpposite bank. Near it, 
we saw a fissure which divides an entire 
mountain. ‘Two little cascades tainble from 
the summit. False strata are observable 
here. Ali around are large blocks of granite, 
mingled with steatite, the same that is found 
at Chamouny. In the valley, and near the 
village of Leitschen, is seen on the left, in 
the bottom, immense g/aciers. We wete 
informed that these mountains are called 
Geisner. The suo shone upon the great 
whitemasses, and produced the most ma- 
jestic effect. Dolomieu said, that these were 
the most beautiful and the largest glaciers 
in existence. ‘They were more than fifty 
leagues in extent. They reach as far as 
Lavterbourg. We passed by Wassen. The 
curé of that place sells minerals, but we 
forgot to visit him, At a small distance 
is a saw-mill, with a water-fall; and the 
back-ground, comprehending the most beaue 
tiful landseape that can be seen, contributes 
to make the whole a subject worthy of the 
pencil of Ruisdael. We crossed the Reuse 
upon’a little bridge, and met with five or six 
large beech-irees. Here, for the first time, 
I met with some of my fellow-countrymen 
in Swisserland, We dined at Stech, where 
the landlord was honest enovgh to tell us, 
that he had made his bill a Frtle too large, 


‘and that he wished to reduce its amouut. 
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Not far from Stech, we began to meet with 
secondary mountains, of a grey limestone: 
Farewell,” my dear mountains!" said 
Dolomieu, with a saddened air, and voice 
of emotion: ‘* God knows when I shall 
** see you again; I regret exceedingly to 
** Jeave you!” Alas! how much more 
should I myself have been affected, had I 
known that I was so soon to lose Dolomieu ! 
It is always well that we should be ignorant 
of the catastrophe that awaits us ; we should 
else be in no condition to enjoy the fugitive 
"gg which the present offers to our 
ands. We passed Endwalderthal and 
Waldnachterthal. 

On entering Altorf, we found high walls 
on either side the road, shutting out all the 
“prospect. Beyond these, there are some 
pretty houses. The Swiss hang all their 
arms upon.their houses. Further still, no- 
thing is seen but walls, the melancholy re- 
mains of a fire which happened in the 
month of April, two years and a half ago, 
and which, owing to the violence of the wind, 
reduced the greater part of the town to ashes. 
The people have begun to rebuild, but money 
is wanting. 

Altorf was formerly the capital of the 
canton of Uri. Schwytz, Underwalden, 
Zug aud Uri, at present form one canton, 
under the name of Waldstader, with a 
Regierungs-stadthalter, which is an officer 
similar toa prefect. We went without loss 
of time to Fluelen, at the distance of half 
a league from Altorf, where passengers em- 
bark on the Lake of Lucerne. ‘The pre- 
fect Bertoldingen, a man who, since the 
revolution, has returned to serve his country, 
joined our party. He had accompanied Ge- 
neral Moncey, who had recently embarked. 
They showed us, on the left, the rugged 
mountains by which General Lecourbe 

sed, when he effected his retreat, with 

our thousand men, while Suwarow passed 
along the other side of the mountains, and 
neither were able to see or to reach each 
other. _He had with him his cavalry and 
light artillery, and he crossed heights over 
_which the inhabitants of the town had never 
ventured on foot: he lost many horses. 
When Suwarow reached Altorf, he was 
astonished at finding a lake, and at not be- 
_ing able to proceed direct to Lucerne, which 
. place he had hoped to give up to the flames 
, that evening, because this was a democratic 
town. All this proves -the superior know- 
_ ledge of Lecourbe. ‘Ihe Russian 
_ Soldiers, who had permission to pillage where- 
ever they went, were so hungry, on their 
_airival at Altorf, that they ate the very soles 
of their shves. Some of them had. even 
"fasted for hours. Suwarow retired 
as soon as he learned that Zurich was retaken 
_by the French. mae’ 
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Nobody thought of any thing but the diet, 
at this time assembled at Berne. We went to 
Burglen, at half a league from Altorf, where 
was born the celebrated defender of liberty, 
William Tell ; and at half past six in the 
morning we were at Fluelen, in order to em- 
bark for Brunnen. We were obliged to 
wait more than three hours ; a great part of 
the sailors were gone to Lucerne, and the 
rest would not accompany us till after they 
had heard mass ; for great attention is paid 
to public worship in this country. The 
passage is three leagues in length. ‘The lake 
is sometimes very dangerous, for there are 
frequent squalls (*tsées) upon it; as we 
experienced this day. At a little dis- 
tance ftom Altorf is seen the Plateau de Tell. 
Here is a little temple, from which Tell 
pushed the bailli’s boat: annual ceremonies 
were formerly celebrated on the spot. Brun- 
nen is a little village, remarkable for being 
the place where the first confederation was 
entered into, in the year 1308. We went 
immediately on foot, to Schwytz ; the road 
is a foot-path, of three quarters of a league 
in length, leading through pleasing meadows, 
scattered with fruit-trees, and particularly fine 
haaels. Much cider is made here. The 
town of Schwytz is situated on a terrace, and 
composed of scattered houses, which gives it 
a large extent. It is reckoned to contain 
four thousand souls. The church is new and 
pretty. A very fine stucco is made here, and 
very artificially laid upon wood. 

Hedlinger's son, who possesses his father’s 
famous collection of medals and prints, was 
not at this time in Schwytz. He was gone 
into Germany, and was daily expected to 
return. This canton is celebrated for its fine 
cows. They were at this time in the moun- 
tains. Our landlord informed us that he 
possessed twenty-six. ‘They are milked three 
times a day. He had one which gave 
twenty five pints of excellent milk a day. 
They cost, according to their goodness, from 
fifteen to twenty-five louis each. The bulls 
"From three to four thousand 
are.exported annually, principally into Italy. 
We strolled about a little, end found a wall of 
green lime-stone, full of shells. We did 
not go to Notre-Dame-des-Hermites, former- 
ly the Loretto of Swisserland; for every 
thing bas been ruined there. We continued 
our jouraey to Lucerne. We passed a charm- 
ing lake, with an island in the middle. | Lin- 
quired of a peasant, who embarked with us, 
how he called the lake and island. He re- 
plied, with a lofty air, * It is the Lanersee ; 
** and the island, which is mine, is called 
Schwaneau.” As far as Arth, which is 
five leagues, we saw abundance of fruit-trees 
along the way. 

Arth is a very pretty little town, with a 
fine church, situated near the lake of Zug. 
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In all the burying-grounds, we saw the 
graves decorated with tin crucifixes, bearing 
inscriptions. There are also numbers of 
hollowed stones, in which rain-water is re- 
ceived, which serves for watering ex passant 
the remains of those beloved. ‘I'hey plant 
pink-roots on the graves, the constant verdure 
of which serves to convey cheerful ideas, amid 
the melancholy, inspired by the sight and 
the abode, in which are confounded tor ever 
the most extensive acquirements with the 
most rustic simplicity. J have remarked, 
also, that the red fruit of the service-tree, is 
scattered upon the graves. I leave it to 
antiquaries to ascertain the derivation of this 
usage, which has come down perhaps, from 
very remote ages, but which certainly had its 
in sentiment. 

e had a fine morning, and we followed 
the banks of the lake of Zug, a spot in 
which nature discloses herself in ail her 
beauty. The sun-beams fell on the town of 
Arth, which is seated on the opposite side 
of the lake. We met with frequent masses 
of rolled stone, of which the interior is 
pudding-stone, but almost always composed 
of secondary substances. We passed in front 
of a little temple which has been erected on 
the spot where the tyrant Geisler was killed 
by W. Tell. It bears an inscription, to- 
gether with some bad pictures, of the most 
memorable transactions of Tell. As usual, 
several travellers have enriched the walls 
with their names and sentiments. I forbore 
to join my own with theirs, my ambition 
not prompting to seek this species of re- 
mown. 

We passed by Meth, where we alighted 
from our mules to enjoy the fine view which 
is afforded from a burying-ground that lies 
open tothe lake. We passed through woods 
almost wholly composed of hazel-trees. ‘The 
nuts are socommon in thiscountry that they 
are not offered, even at inns, to travellers. 
We saw also an abundance of walnut 
and other fruit-trees. The soil becomes 
sandy in proportion as we approach Lucerne, 
Many potatoes are plafted here, but in 
a manner very different from every where 
else. They are not set in rows, but in 
circles, between which, intervals of uniform 
extent are left. Afterward, when the po- 
tatoes begin to appear above the surface, and 
have been weeded, the top earth of 
the intervals is thrown upon the young 
plants ; an operation by which it is 
supposed that an abundant growth of the 
roots is encouraged, In the vicinity of Lu- 
eerne, a traveller begins to remark many 
alterations in the costume of the women. 
Their hair falls down behind, where it is 
divided into three eq al tresses, and they 
wear a little flat hat ov the head, and very 
shert petticoats, with red corsets, without 
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sleeves. Their linen, beautifully white, sets 
off the fresiiness of their complexion, and 
harmonizes with their pretty nymph-like fi 
gure. The city of Lucerne is agreeably sie 
tuated ; it is divided into several parts by the 
Reuse, over which it has three bridges, of 
which the largest is near the cathedral ; it is 
covered, and painted with subjects taken 
alternately from the history of Switzerland, 
and from that of the Bible. Between the 
pictures are openings, through whieh we 
had charming views of the lake. Many of 
the pictures are well drawn. Mont Pilat and 
Mont Riggi, with theirsummits covered with 
shuw, rise majestically in the horizon, 

At three o'clock in the aftesnoon, we 
weited upon General Pfyfier, who has ex- 
ecuted in mastic a basso-relievo representing 
the lesser cantons and their surrounding 
mountains, upon a large scale. The whole 
is composed of separate pieces. All the 
summits of the mountains are formed of the 
species of rock which is found upon the 
spot, he himself having seen and measured 
every thing contained in his model. The 
latter comprehends a space of more than 
sixty leagues square. The area is more than 
two leagues and a half in Jength, by-nine 
and a half in breadth.’ From the model, 
which is a work of great labour, it appears 
that the greatest heights of the mountains run 
from west to east. Pfyfler counts four stages of 
mountains of which the summits correspond. 
He has made a separate model of Mout 
Pilat, upon a larger scale than the rest. No 
idea can be formed of the obliging and 
polite manner in which this old man, of 
seventy-three years of age, shows this iniereste 
ing work. He was already advanced in life, 
when he entirely gave himself up to the 
study of mathematics. Dolomieu | 
him a second time, to obtain another view o 
his model ; and it appeared to me that he 
thought it a work worthy of becoming one day 
the property of the Freuch nation, especially 
as itis said to have been found useful during 
the last campaign in Switzerland, 

We waited upon M. Kheller, the prefect, 
a man of polished manners, and who_ be. 
haves with great propriety in his office. He 
conducted us to the town-house, where are 
very carefully preserved certain bones of ex- 
traordinary size, and which are said to be 
those of a giant, whose figure is 
upon the walls, It is a pity, but it is 
true, that these bones entirely resemble those 
of a species of whale, for they are even of a - 
spongy texture. An observer veed not be a 
first ratezoologist, in order todiscover that they 
have belonged toa marine animal. At the 
saine place, in another room, is shown the 
picture of Wirtz, a painter of the canton of 
Underwalden, and, to judge from the phy- 
siognomy, aman of talents. He was blind 
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at the time of the affair of Stantz; and such 
anenthusiast was he in the cause of liberty, 
that he caused himself to be led to the field 
of battle, to die there. 

Next morning, in company with the pres 
fect. we visited the banks of the little river 
of Emmes, in search of the variolite upon 
which Saussure has given achapter. We 
broke a great number of stones, without 
being able to find the least trace of it: 
« This,” said Dolomieu, “ is the first time 
“+ that Sau-sure, bas deceived me; for, in 
*€ general, Jam able ouly to confirm what 
“© he has reluted.” It ts very possible that 
Saussure never was on the spot, and that 
the stones which he fas described were given 
him as having been found in th’s vicinity. 
The river bas some gold in its saad, which 
was formerly collected ; but the persons who 
used to employ themselves in this pursuit 
are now deal. We were shown some louis 
coined of the gold. ‘The town is large, but 
Rs population suall. It is reckoned at only 
three thousand souls. We breakfasted at the 
prefeci’s, who showed us the plasicrs of 
Christ, a scu!ptcr whose usual residence is at 
Emmes, but who was now on a journey in 
Italy. We visited a drawing schoo! which 
is under the direction of professor Schinit, 
who was likewise not then at Emmes. He 
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appeared to me to be particularly eminent in 
architecture, his designs of which description 
have gained several prizes in Germany. 

This being Sunday, 1 went into a church, 
where, as usual, ina chapel, I saw a 
variety of human skulls; bui, what sur- 
prized me was, to see that each skull 
was accompanied with the name of the person 
to whom it belonged in life. 

Nothing is more beautiful than the en- 
virons of Lucerne. On every side are lanes, 
along which, as in many other places in 
Switzerland, wooden shelves are setup, with 
seats below them, on which the women, 
as they go to market with their provisions on 
their heads, may deposit their baskets, and 
sitdown to rest themselves. The same seats 
are also the frequent resort of youthful lovers, 
who meet here to talk of their passion. ‘To 
travellers in general they afford great accom- 
modation. 

We embarked with the prefect, to cross 
the lake called Winckersee, in our way to 
Stantz. At a distance, we gaw the pretty 
little hermitage of Stantz-stad, which serves | 
as a port to the town of the same name, On 
the right is Mont Pilat, of which Mont 
Lapper i8 acontinuation. The whole is of 
lime-stone. Near this is the spot where the | 
French disembarked, when they marched for 
Stantz. On the left is Mont Riggi, com- 
posed of pudding-stone. On the same side, 
four \ears ago, there was 4 violent convulsion | 
of the easth: it appears to have been oc-. 
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casioned by the bursting forth of fonr springs, 
which appeared immediately after the ca- 
tastrophe. Not far hence is the village of 
Weggois, which furnishes vegetables for 
Lucerne. We landed at Hengischwell, 
whose tower rises above the trees which em- 
bellish the foot of Mont Pilat. b 

‘Nature has formed in the sides of the mouns 
tain numerous cavities, which are used ag 
cellars, aud possess naturally an extraordinary 
coolness. We intended to visit the ruins of 
Stantz, but it was now too late. We passed 
to another pait of the great lake, called 
Oberwalden, whence we went to Sarnen, 
which is very prettily situated. It is the 
capital of Oberwalden, which once made 
part of Umerwalden. In all parts of 
Switzerland are seen Maisons de Tirage, 
(ball-firing-houses), buildings in which they 

ractice firing with the musket; in Sarnen, 
uae, there is one of a larger size than 
Almost all the young people play 
upon some instrument. At four o'clock in 
the morning, they gave us a serenade. We 
left Sarnen at an early hour, for wé were 
to visit, ata league's distance, the church of 
Saxlen, celebrated for six large columns of 
blackish marble, veined with white. Behind 
the church is a chapel, in which is in:erred 
the body of Den Heclige "Ciaus, a sort of 
Saint, whose name was Nicholas Flué, and 
who, in 1481, greatly contributed to the 
political uvion of the lesser cantons, and is 
said to have worked many miracles. Under 
his coffin is a hole, in which reposes the 
body of his wife. Nothing astonished me so 
much as to see people at their prayers before 
the relicis of this saint. ‘The day was the 
festival of St. Mathew. In the church are 
paintings which have relation to Den Heclige 
*Claus. 

Here, the women wear a large pin, which 
fastens up their hair behind. je made a 
tour of the lake of Lungeien, and dined ata 
village of the same name. We wentthrough 
fine woods of fir-trees, and crossed the moun- 
tains of Breunnicp, to reach Meyringen, 
distant seven leagues. ‘This city is the 
capital of Ober-Hasle. The inhabitants eall 
themselves descendanis of Swedish emigrants, 
who settled, four hundred years ago, upon 
these lands, then in an uncultivated state: 
they add, that the population of the new 
settlement becoming too numerous, a part 
retired to Freuchugen. 1 have seen a 
German song upon ihe subject, but full of 
absurdities. I wished to purchase it, but the 
owner refused to take my money. I remark 
ed one particular in the costume of the 
women, which a good deal resembles that 
of the female Swedish peasants ; it js, that 
the former wear upon their heads a coloured 
hankerchief, tied inthe same manner as in 
Swedea. ‘Thedheep of this country are to- 
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lerably good; they weigh from forty to 
seventy pounds (sixteen ounces to the pound ;) 
and cost from twelve francs to a louis-d’or 
each. 

In the morning, we took a guide for the 
Glaciers of Grindelwald, a disiance of six 
leagues, on a toad which is noue of the best. 
We saw the Cascade of Reichenbach, which 
is beautiful, but the visit to which we did 
not enjoy so much as we could have. wished, 
because it poured with rain. At half-way, 
we reached the Chalet of Schwartzwald, 
where we breakfasted. We were supplicd 
with excellentcream, which is here called 
nucle. The young people employ the long 
winter evenings in making spoons, and 
other small articles, of firewood. The work. 
manship is so pretty, that we were induced to 
urchase several specimens. As we left the 
chalet there came on a fall of snow, ac- 
companied with a degree of frost, so that 
the descent of the mountain of Scheideck 
became extremely difficult, and we fell at 
hevery step. We drew near to the glaciers, 
and now the courage of our companions 
failed them; but, Dolomieu, who unfor- 
tunately had nota sufficient apprehension of 
fatigue, engaged me to follow him, We 
did not, however, quite reach them; for, 
among mountains, what appears very close 
to the spectator is often at a great distance. 
The great Cascade of Grindelwald, which 
falls between two mountains of limestone, is 
very beautiful. We were assured that op 
the tops of the mountains there is granite. 
The lesser cascade is not so beautiful. 
From the inn, there is an excellent view of 
both the cascades. 

In the morning, we took the road to 
Than, amid the rain, which continued, 
In the villages, we met with children who 
asked for charity, offering pyrifes and fruits 
on plates. It is five leagues to Interlachen. 
We had designed to moke an excursion along 
the coast, to see Lauterbrunnen, and the Cas- 
cade of Staubach. ‘This, however, we gave 
up, because nothing of the kind can be en- 
joyed in bad weather. Dolomieu said, what 
we afterward found to be true, that he was 
sure every body would blame us for having 
omitted to see the finest thing in Switzerland. 
Ji is thus that people always talk to us of those 
things which we have not seen; and it is 
for this reason, added be, that we ought 
always to see whatever enjoys celebrity. 
Interlachen is a pretty little town. I learned 
too late, that in it there resides one of the 
host eminent histofical designers in Swit- 
‘fierland ; his name is Konig. He is at pre- 
sent engaged on a work of costumes, 
which he engrayes in imitation of crayons. 
Jt is said, that these engravings are among 
the best of the kind, but I was not able to 
tee any impressions myself, * 
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Not far from Taterlachen, there is a place 
of embarkation upon the lake, whence a 
passage may be made for Thun; but we 
took a path which winds across the mountains, 
and which, in some parts, is difficult, even 
for mules. It was night when we reached 
Thun, where there are some small fortifi- 
cations, and which we quitted in the 
morning to goto Berne. This road, which 
is six leagnes ia length, is excellent; and 
here we began to perceive the favourable 
effects of the measures taken by the late 
agricnitural society of Berne. In the front 
of every farm house there is a machine tor 
cleaning corn. The roofs appeared to me too 
sharp. They usually go to plough with three 
horses, and every plough is accompanied b 
women and children, who break the clode 
before the rye is sown. All the fields are 
enclosed by low hedges, usually of quicks 
set, but not so well trained as with us, 
for they are cut only to half their height ; 
whereas this operation should be carried as 
near to the ground as possible, if it is wished 
to render them impenetrable to cattle and 
sheep. Much trefoil is sown here, and cut 
green to be given to the cows, which are kept 
in sheds. ‘Ihe dung-heaps are as well mae 
naged as in common. 

At Berne, we were obliged to show our 
assports, a thing very unusual in Switzer- 
and. The arcades which are in front of all 
the houses, surprised me much. They are 
called /aube. They contribute to render the 
town gloomy, an effect which is also pros 
duced by the grey grit with which the houses 
are built. We fodged at the Abbaye de 
Maréchause. This is a name given in Swit- 
zerland to the differeut places in which gnilds 

assemble. In the evening, Dolomieu visited 
the theatre. By accident, there was a play, 
in which the principal person is delivered 
fron prison. Dolomieu was singled out by 
every eye, and saluted with a genera clapping 
of hands. 
(To be continued ) 


DISTRESSING DISAPPOINTMENTS, 


Miss Bridget Buckram's Correspondence 
with Miss Barbara Bluestocking. 


[Second Letter.] 


My dear Madam, 


I now commence the recital of my 
reasons for determining never to enter the 
holy state of matrimony; and although it 
will recall to my mind, many painful occur- 
rences, and cost me at least many sighs; yet, 
convinced by your knowledge of the cruel 
sex, that you will kindly feel for me (and we 
females love sympathy!) 1 will open my 
mind without reserve. 
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The first time I was seriously addressed, 
happened at the beginning of my _ for- 
tieth year, by a bachelor a few years older 
than myself, whose manners I did not in 
the least admire ; but, being acquainted with 
some part of his family, I received him very 
civilly, and vainly flattered myself that, after 
marriage, I should be able to improve him. 
In that, however, I was greatly deceived ; 
for he was not formed of the kind of com- 
epee to be moulded to my wishes; nor 

ad he proceeded, or rather blundered on, in 
the path of unsociable selfishness so many 
years, to be then influenced by a woman, 
or to form any conception of the rea! sweets 
of matrimony. 

Some of his relatives endeavoured to per- 
suade him to turn his thonghts towards 
marriage, but parsimony bid him reffect 
wpon the addition a wife would make to his 
éxpences, and he shook his head ; at length, 
selfishness suddenly pointed out to him, 
that his comforts would be increased. He 
then pictured to his mind, that, if he held 
the reins tightly in his own dear hands, 
every thing would be managed exactly to 
his wishes, and he resolved accordingly. 
—That it is an honor to a man wo allow 
proper consequence to his wife ;—that if he 
treats her with respect the world will do so 
too; that if he be neglectful of her, (al- 
though the world will be ever ready to take 
advantage and impose upon her) they will, 
to a certainty, feel a contempt for the hus- 
band, never once troubled his thoughts ; or, 
if itdid, he proved himself indifferent about 
the feelings of a wife, and the Opinion of 
the world. 

He had, for sometime, lived in a lodging, 
where his hostess, who was not the cleanest 
‘Wor cleverest woman in the world, had been 
used to bow and submif to his whims and 
humours, till his temper, by such indulgence, 
became unfeeling, morose, and tyrannical ; 
and he looked upon her, and women in 
general, as born to be the slaves of men. 
Because he visited me in the character of a 
lover, or rather. as one who intended to be- 
come my future Lord and Master, he appear- 
ed to consider himself licenced to practice 
any ill manners that suited his convenience ; 
in short, it was easy to perceive, that the gra- 
ufication of self alone was the only sentiment 
which engrossed his very little heart. A 
short description of his actions will suffice 
to acquaint you with the real character and 
disposition of the man. My nice, litile, 
snug honse, though I say it, was kept as 
clean as any lady’s house in the parish ; yet, 
to my extreme vexation, he would bosrishly 
stalk into it without ever wiping his shoes, 
and mark my parlour all about with his dirty 
fect. When the weather was wet, instead 


of giving his great coat to my maid, at the 
‘ 
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door, which she, by my orders, never failed 
to ask for, he regularly made a point of 
taking it off in my parlour, throwing it, damp 
as it was, over oneof m beautifully-shining 
mahogany tables, and of putting his wet hat 
upon another; his umbrella, whenever he 


brought one, he always set up to drain against f 


the wainscoat; which, as you will readily 
judge, never failed to make a stain or din, 
and almost raffled my patience; for I assure 


you, Miss Barbara, I take great pleasure in | 


having every thing very neat and exact about 
me: but one evening, on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, I think I shall never forget the day, expect. 
ing to see him, I felt in extreme good humour, 


and determined, if possible, to soften and | 


impress him with my fasciuating manners, 
Scareely had I, very naturally, viewed myself 
in the glass, preparatory to his visit, aud with 
delight observed the shadow of my upright 
form glide along in the bright polish of my fa 
vorite dining table as I passed it, than my lover 
rapped at the door. Alas, how soon was the 
pleasure I wished to feel on seeing him, 


checked by his uncouth, his inflexible habits! | 

In consequence of a sudden and heavy § 
shower, he eutered dripping with rain; his f 
coat, hat, gloves, and umbrella, were placed 
as usual; and we had not sat together long [ 


before a stream of water drained from the 
umbrella, and ran across the boards to the 
edge of the carpet. My parlour, in the course 


of the day having undergone a thorough F 
cleaning, I felt so mortified that I could no § 


longer refrain from speaking my mind, when 
he had the rudeness to tell me, [ was more 
nice than wise; that he should not be told 
by any woman, not even by a wife, to wipe 
his shoes or any thing else; he had not 


lived so many years master of himself to be | 


controuled at last by a woman; that who- 
ever he married must be controuled by him! 
—Then that woman will never be me, I 
replied ; he quickly answered, I do not wish 
you should, for 1 expect the woman I marry 


to be meek and submissive—and audacious|; 
added, that 1 had too much tongue, too f 


much pride, and altogether should not do for 
him; for when a man wanted a wife it was 


merely to perform certain offices, and render f 


herself useful; be therefore sought for the 
one most likely to suit, as a mistress did for 
aservant; in short, a wife could be viewed 
as nothing mere than an upper servant, &c. 
He then very abruptly left. my house. 
Guess, my good Miss Barbara, the state of 
my feelings, after preparing to receive him 
in such a pleasant humour, and flattering 
myself how agreeably I should strike him. 
Oh it was indeed too much! 

As soon as he left me I gave vent ta floods 
of tears, to relieve, if possible, my bursting 
heart, which was then a prey to insult, 
wounded pride, indignation, and disappoint- 
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ment.—I am sure, wy good friend, you will 
acree that it was cruel, shameful treatment !— 
but he was a Bachelor, and 1 do not now so 
much wonder at his conduct. He possessed a 
genteel income, and held a place in a public 
office ; where, [ am sorry to ~~ it is allowed 
that civil manners are but little known ; 
whence, after a few hours attendance, which 
he thought agreat hardship, he generally re- 
trned at 2 or 3 a’clock to his lodgings, 
which he entered with dirty feet, if he 
pleased ; and whether the tables were polished 
or not, he never cared a straw, for he soon 
quitted his apartment again to take his soli- 
tary dinner, and spend the rest of the day in 
a coffee-heuse. ith little variation, and 
only self in view, and not much accustomed 
to the sprightly, cheering society of the 
ladies, it is not surprising that he should have 
imbibed such unsociable propensities, such 
uncharitable prejudices, and tyrannical incli- 
nations. 

[ shall dwell no longer upon the subject 
of my undeserving, insensible lover, tnan 
merely to inform you, that, after our quarrel, 
1 saw him no more. In a short time my 
spirits resumed their usual tranquillity ; for 
I] consoled myself with the reflection that I 
was still mistress of my house. 1 felt my 
independence, and congratulated myself upon 
the fortunate escape from servility and oppres- 
sion. 

My next suitor (another Bachelor) I gained 
at the house of a fiiend, by being very for- 
tunate as his partnér at whist; good fortune 
continued to attend me nearly a whole win- 
ter; and so pleased did my beau appear in 
my company, and so very desirous always 
to have me for his partner, that my friends 
used tosay, the match was made, and the 
wedding certain. From his being less un- 
couth than my former lover, and ratber more 
in the habit of mixing in company, I confess 
I was not a little pleased with the prospect ; 
but he was fond of cards, of an avaricious 
turn, also unused to contradiction ; and his 
noble mind could not bear to Jose ;—so, after a 
ran of good luck, — upon the reverse taking 
place, my lover quarrelied with me, and we 
met mo more on the same terns. 

The next who addressed me had formed 
the resolution of marrying during a severe 
illness; the consequence of a broken leg, 
which he obtained by slipping off the roof of 
a stage coach, in an economical ride to Hack- 
ney. Jn the course of his long confinement, 
his tenderness for himself, and his impatient 
temper, often induced him to believe that had 


_ be been a married man he should have been 


much better attended, and his mind rendered 
more easy. As his illness cost him so much 
anxious solicitude, it is not improbable that 
during such a trying period he too might 


Distressing Disappointments. 


consider a wife in the light of an upper cer-, 
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vant: however, for “fear he should in future 
be assailed with illness, and die for want 
of proper care, he resolved to fix upon a 
wife as soon as the re-establishment of. 
his health would allow him the opportu- 
nity. Although he had Jong been un- 
used to controul, and his temper was irri- 
table to a. great degree, yet he seemed to 
possess rather more flexibility of heart, and 
appeared more sociably inclined than my 
preceding suitors ; and I began to think we 
were really destined to be joined together in 
the holy state, till he convinced me that his 
disposition, like that of others, was ruined 
by the lonely, unsociable habits of life he 
had so long pursued. 

One evening he met me, apparently in as 
pleasant a humour as it was possible for a man 
to be; but when my maid brought in tea he 
observed a bit of linen tied round one of her 
fingers, upon which his spirits became damp- 
ed; and he not only declared she was unfit 
to touch any thing eatable, but actually 
drank his tea without tasting a morsel of 
toast, or even biscuit, because she had 
carried them into the room. I, of course, 
was hurt, but it only prepared me for what 
followed. The next time he visited me, 
all unpleasantness was forgotten ; we finish- 
ed our tea very agreeably, and he took up 
a newspaper to read me something interest- 
ing ; when, by chance, I emptied the milk jug 
into my saucer, and without thinking there 
could be the least harm, setit down to my 
favourite eat. To my utter astonishment he 
jumped up in the greatest pet and exclaimed, 
“* heavens, madam, is it possible you can 
suffer the cat to drink out of the same vessel 
as yourself? why, it is really putting human 
beings upon a level with brute beasts!” 1 
tried to appease him, but my efforts were un- 
successful, and he soon wished me good night, 
highly disconcerted, nor did I see him again 
until nearly a week after, when I perceived 
him pass my window and was pleased to 
observe a sinile on his countenance ; alas! it 
was bat of short duration, for as be was enter- 
ing the parlour, he suddenly started back as 
if he had been shot, and hastily told me, I 
must speak to him at the window, for he 
would not stay in that damp room for worlds. 
The fact was, my parlour floor round 
the edge of the carpet, with the passage, had 
been scoured that morning, and were just 
damp enough to shew the operation which 
had been performed. In vain I requested 
him to walk in ; he earnestly refused, saying 
he should be a dead man to a certainty, were 
he only to sit five minutes in the room. [ 
assured him that he would not be in more 
danger than whilst standing in the damp 
street, and entreated him not to think so 
seriously of it, for it was the custom in most 
houses to clean onee a week, even the bed 
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rooms in some—to which he quickly enquir- 
ed, did 1 wet mine so often ? I replied, not 
quite, only once a fertnight; ‘* once a fort- 
night, madam! once a fortnight! (herepeated 
vehemently) what strength of constitution must 
you possess to be still alive! why, I positively 
declare, Miss Buckram, it would be certain 
destruciion to me—I am sure I should not 
survive such a shocking custom a month !” 
=He soon bid me good day, and retired with 
a woeful countenance. In the evening | 
received a very cool letter, informing me 
that his mind liad experienced such an insur- 
mountable shock, that he must desist from 
continuing his visits, not only from my pro- 


pevsity to wetting my house, but he had | 


also reflected upon the danger of my _partiali- 
ty to my cat, which, if it should be seized 
with madness, or any other complaint, we 
might each be deprived of existence ; but, 
notwithstanding ai] circumstances he wished 
me happy. 

Thus ended the courtship of another ca- 
pricious weak-minded Old Bachelor. You 
will readily believe, my good Miss Barbara, 
my mind was not insensibie to gach repeated 
iil treatment, nor can you be surprised, after 
what I have related, that I should almost 
determine never to marry ; for if the gene- 
rality of single gentlemen about my own age, 
are so very disagreeable and unreasonable, 
there can be no prospect of happiness; besides, 
they are really so whimsical and unmanly, 
it seems you cannot be sure of thein till the 
kont is actually tied ; and; in all probability, 
when that is done, their strange unfeeling 
tempers will make you regret your bar- 

in during the rest of your life. In short, 

would never advise any lady to marry 
an Old Bachelor. I have experienced 
such grievous mortifications and disappoint- 
ments, that J detest them all; their manners 
are so unaccommodating ; their prejudices so 
strong ; their minds so insensible, and their 
selfish principles so rooted; it would be perform- 
ing a miracle indeed to accomplish any favora- 
dlechange. Itis,therefore,my decided opinion, 
Miss Barbara, that, after a certain ade, one 
might as well attempt to alter the tempera- 
ture of the frigid zone, as to sofien the cold 
impenetrable heart of one of this obdurate 
inflexible fraternity. A favourite authoress 
tells us, that ‘* Women are Nature’s agreeable 
‘Blunders ;” but 1 say, if Nature ever made 
any disagrecable blunders, they were certain- 
Jy Old Bachelors, and 1 earnestly wish for 
sake of my sex, the hateful title could be 
rendered extinct; still 1 am of opinion, 
that, if the plan suggested in my last. letter 
was pursued with spirit, it fight be of very 
beneficial consequences, I shall, with cheer- 
‘fulness, use every exertion in promoting it, 

and remcin, most respecifully yours, 

Bripcer Buckram. 
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PALACE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, LATE 
QUEEN OF FRANCE, 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 


Sir,—Reports have been contradictory 

on the disposition and taste of the present 
consort of Buonaparie, and on the attention 
she receives from her tmpertal master. By 
some, she is represented as endowed with a 
full proportion of Austrian hauleur, and 
conscious superiority ; insomuch, that the 
new nobility and ppstart princes, and prin- 
cesses, sufler inexpressible chagrin, at being 
reduced to that level for which alone, their 
qualifications bad prepared them. 
f, with this sense of dignity, she combines 

that portion of sensibility which becomes ber 
sex, with what feelings may we suppose, 
she visits scenes, once the seats of as much 
human felicity, as may be enjoyed by mor. 
tals, to her much injured anni, Marie An. 
toinette, the queen of that too benevolent 
monarch, Louis XVI. Very little is known 
of the taterior of the ménage of Marie Louise, 
but if common fame be not a common liar; 
her situation affords her much more to re 
flect on, than to enjoy. It is true, that her 
august relative, had her share of family pride ; 
but it was usually tempered with a bevignity, 
which abated its harshness, and not seldom 
converted it into grace. ‘Fhat the queen was 
little gratified with the bustle and parade of a 
court, is well known: her very first com- 
plaint, expressed to her grandfather, Louis 
XV, related to that etiquerte, that tiresome 
etiquetle, which constrained all her actions, 
and appointed with despotic authority, the 
words, the behaviour, and the employment, 
of every day and hour. Perhaps, she never 
was heartily reconciled to this. Certain it is, 
that she was fond of those less public enjoy- 
ments which delight the few, rather than the 
many. The charms of the court were sickly, 
Art was substituted for Nature ; a substitution 
that affords satisfaction merely momentary. 
Nature, embellished by art, is the source of 
pleasure infinitely superior ; and it may pass 
for a mark of a truly elegant taste, when the 
mind takes this direction. I have been led 
into this train of reflections, by accidentally 
taking up Sir John Carr's ‘* Travels in 
France,” in which he gives a particular de- 
scription of the late Queen's favorite palace, 
the ‘* Petit Trianon,” near Versailles, in its 
then dilapidated condition. Speaking of a 
room in which he dined, he says,—** we 
were obliged to dine in the former little bed- 
room of the queen, where, like the Idalian 
goddess, she used to sleep in a suspended 
basket roses. The apertures in the ciel- 
ing and wainscot, to which the elegant fur- 
niture of this little room of repose had once 


adhered, are still visible.” 
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1 have reason to think, that report is one of 
many falsifications circulated among the French 
people, for purposes the very reverse of bene- 
volent. It belongs to the train of misrepresen- 
tations, which was gradually augmented, as 
the plot proceeded, till it affirmed the exist- 
ence of the ** Austrian cabinet :” the ** Austrian 
army of counter revolution,” and all the other 
terrific Austrianisms ; the existence of which 
was never proved beyond the affirmations of 
those, whose strongest asseverations were sus- 
picious, doubtful, and false, in proportion 
to their strength. TTo-correct this error of 
our British traveller, and thereby to remove 
one blemish, from the memory of unfortu- 
nate royalty, Ihave taken the liberty of send- 
ing you a transcript of my journal kept on 
the spot, and minuted down, from actual 
inspection of this very room, at the time 
when it was in allits glory—dans /es derniers 
beaux jours de la Monarchie.—The recollec- 
tion of the scene is still fresh in my memory, 
as ‘are many other corrections of errors, into 
which visitors are misled by traditionary (ales 


and fables.—I am, Sir, yours, Ke. 


T. B. 


Near Grand Trianon is Petit Trianon, so 
called from its being a small palace for the 
Queen. ‘The gardens are in the French and 
knglish stile, and nothing could be more 
happily chosen to form a contrast to the won- 
derful magnificence of Versailles than this 
enchanting spot ; it isone of the most lovely 
places 1 ever beheld, and to my poor way of 


thinking, the whole of the apartments, deco. 


rations, &c. reflects no little honour on the 
taste of her Majesty. The Abbé de Lille, 
one of the greatest living poets France pos- 
sesses, declares ** it to be a model in its na- 
ture, where riches appear to have been eim- 

loyed im every part by taste ;" and in his ce- 
febiated poem of Les Jardins says 


Like its august and youthful deity, 
It joins with grace a noble majesty. 


M. YAbbé was right ; and at the time he 
wrote his poem, I can suppose the Queen was 
one af the most lovely creatures in France. 
She has a beautiful countenance, where afla- 
bility seems enthroned in state, and when 
she was about eighteen or nineteen, was cer- 
tainly worthy of the praise the Abbé bestows. 
But to return to the palace—in the apartments 
every thing is exeellent and good ; but no- 

ing superfluous’; nothing extravagantly fool- 


ish, or la Frangotse !) whimsically’ 


tawdry. Thereare a few paintings, one of 
which represents the God of Love running 
to the Queen with a large quantity of the fi- 
nest flowers under hig left arm, and in the 
middle a medallion of the King; on the rib- 
band that ties the flowers is inscribed to the 
Queen, Her bed room is small and compact, 
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and on each side her bed are the portraits of 


ber father and mother; contiguous is an 
apartment with a most beautiful lantemm ip 
the middle: and next isa billiard-room, in 
which is a beautiful ivory queue presented to 
the Queen by the Duke of Orleans, for 
her Majesty plays capitally at billiards. Jn 
these, as well as the other apartments the ore 
naments are few, and principally small inges 
nious devices in marble, or in Seve china, one of 
which is an elegant toilet representing dress- 
ing a lady's hair, with three children atend- 
ing their mother ; another, a representation of 
the blind worp out veteran Bellisarigs, with a 
little boy leading him, and under, ¢hough 
robled of all, his virtue still remains. The 
front of the palace is plain, aud faces the 
park , on one side is an orangery, a fountain, 
a beautiful parterre of flowers, a wainscotted 
saloon for music, &e. On another a superb Chie 
nese decorated temple for the diversion of the 
ring (la Bague) and a mast noble octagon Bel- 
videre with four doors ; over them are sculpture 
ed the seasons, and the inside is splendidly 
furnished, and fancifully painted. Near the 
Belvidere is a pond, in the middle of which 
is a romantic little place for the Queen to fish ; 
it is surrounded with groves, and an antiqua- 
ted rurality pervades all around, except a view 
of a charming parterre, and at a distance the 
palace ; behind the Belvidere are the kitchen 
garden, hot-housee, anda hermitage in the 
midst of a dark grove. In another part is the 
Island of Love, with a magnificent temple in 
form of a Rotunda; in the middle is a’ cae 
pital statue of the God of Love, formerly at 
the palace of Choisy, but presented by ‘his 
Majesty to the Queen ; itis ater the antique, 
end allowed to be the elef-d'e@uvre of Bouchare 
don. After passing the trees and the canal 
near the Rotunda, you are most agreeably sur- 
prised with the prospeet of a vast plain, (2 
l' Angloise !) where two rivulets conducted by 
smal! falls from rocks, gently meander along to, 
the extremity, emptying themselves in a pond, 
round which is a litde village, with a tower 
(la Tour de Malbrouke) ; From the top of 
this tower I amused myself a considerable 
time in admiring the prospect, as well as 
throwing bread into the pond below, thereby 
creating a war amongst the carp to my no 
small diversion ; for itabounds with them, 
and no other fish. 

The houses in the village are all thatched, 
and surrounded with woodbines and other 
flowers, and to each isa small garden. In most 
of these houses are apartments for the Queen, 
where she frequently amuses herself, free from 
the restraintsand bustle of a court, preferring the 
happy irregularity of nature to the cold sym- 
meury of art. Nothing could be more prettily 
imagined than the stairs to these apartments : 
they are on the outside, leading to a’gallery 
which extends the whole length of ail the 
houses in the village ; and on each stair are 
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two pots of flowers, and two rows ranged 
along the galleries ; above are arbours of 
woodbines, &c.; the stairs to the tower are 
emamented in the like manner. The dairy 
is filled with vessels of the Seve manufactory, 
exquisitely finished and edged with gold. 

efarm-vard is at a little distance from the 
village. Perhaps there is nothing wauting 
in this enchanting spot to make it perfect but 
a water-mill, and if the tower was larger and 
more resembling a church, a set of chimes. 
‘The Queen often in the summer gives rural 
balls on the grass plat before the palace, to 
the country people ; and attends herself (not 
to dance, but to see them) in one of the 
apartments near. . . 

The memory of this affability is still pre- 
served on the spot ; as we gather from the 
accounts of our tourist. 


THE GATHERER. 
No. XXIV. 


Iam buta Gatherer and Disposer of other Men's 
Siuff.—/Votton. 


Manufactures, ancient State of ;—Cutlery 

and Paper. 

It is well worth while to cast our eve back- 
ward and take aservey of the state of our 
arts and manufactures in ancient times, One 
of Queen Elizabeth's Christmas days was 
spent,—the morning in public devotion—the 
evening atacouncil in which ihe topic of 
discussion was, ihe hest means of advancing 
the manvfacture of knives and forks then 
first established, and for which a privilege 
-was prayed. — Look now to Birmingham, 
Shefheld, Doncaster, &c.. How different is 
the state of our manufacture of knives and 
forks ! 

The original paper mill, not above half 
amile.to the south of Dartford, in Kent, 
sup to have been the first of the kind 
in England, was erected by John Spilman, 
a person of German extraction, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; and among the Har- 
leian MSS. is the docquet of a iicence (dated 
Feb. 17. 31 Eliz.) to John Spilman, there 
styled her majesty’s jeweller, for the sole ga- 
thering for ten years, of all rags, &c. neces- 
sary for the making of writing paper. He 
was continued in the office of jeweller to 
king James, who conferred upon Lim the 
honoar of knighthood, and granted to him 
the manor of Bexley.—Sir John Spilman 
is said to have brought over with him in his 
portmanteau two lime trees, which he planied 
here. 

How different is the state of our national 
manufacture of paper! The duties derived 
from this cominodity, directly and indirectly, 
bear no trifling comparison with the whole 
sevenue of Queen Elizabeth or King James. 


The Gatherer. 
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Witchcraft proved by keeping a Toad. 

In the consistorial acts of the diocese of 
Rochester, under the year 1585, there isa 
curious entry of a presentment of defamation 
against two men of Deptford, for reporting 
three women of that parish to be witches, 
and the reason they gave for thinking them 
to be so, was, “‘ that either of them kepta 
** monstrous tode.” The judge who pre- 
sided does not appear to have been entirely 
satisfied that this was of itself a competent 
proof of the offence ; but as one of the dames 
was not only ‘* somewhat suspected of witch- 
craft,” but also accused of being a notable 
scold, which might probably be very true, 
though she denied the charge, she was. or- 
dered to appear on the next court day, with 
six good women for her compurgators, and 
likewise admonished to resort to the minister 
every Sunday or holiday, to testify her faith. 

It is difficult to aecount for the prejudice 
which acts so strongly against a toad, in com- 
parison toa frog. Did the inference of witch- 
craft arise from the witches having overcome 
that repugnance to this creature, which some 
have supposed to be natural to the fair sex ; 
or has the fair sex ever since the imputation 
of unlawful acts was certified by familiarity 
with a toad, testified its anti-witchcraftism 
by a scream of abhorrence at the sight of a 
creature 60 unnaturally treated and abused ? 


In Macbeth, Act IV. Scene I. The 
first witch begins the inchantment with the 
following lines : 

Round about the cauldron go, 

In the poison’d entrails throw. 
Toad, that under the cold stone, 
Days and nights has thirty-one, 
Swelterd venom sleeping got ; 
Boil thou first i’ th’ charmed pot, 


Upon which passage, Dr. Johnson makes 
this remark, ‘* Toads have long lain. under 
the reproach of being by some means acces- 
sary to witchcraft ; for which reason, Shake- 
spear, in the first scene of his play, calls one 
of the spirits padocke or toad, and now takes 
care to put a toad first into the pot. When 
Vaninus was seized at Tholouse, there was 
found at his lodgings ingeno bufo vitro in- 
clusus,—a great toad shut in a@ vial; upon 
which, those that prosecuted veneficium ex- 
probralant,—charged him, 1 suppose, with 
witchcraft.” 


Tit for Tat: Diamond cut Diamond. 
Not long ago; a widow, who lives ia 
a little rural commune of the arrondissement 
of Sarlat, received a letter dated. from Caen, 
informing her, that “ her brother, J. C. 
«© was dead ; and that his wife (who was 
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«© my aunt, says the writer) hac also depart- 
** ed this life at Christmas last, having left 
** no children, 1 have caused every thing to 
«* be sealed up, and I assure you, have 
‘taken nothing which belongs to the heir, 
*« The whole together may amount to £500. 
«* &c. &e.” Immediately, the widow wrote 
to Caen, fora copy of the will, and other 
information ; to which she received the fol- 
Jowing answer. 
At length, my dear sister, I have the 
‘ pleasure of hearing from you. During 
fifteen years, in which I have written to 
you, demanding my property left me by 
will, you have never made me any an- 
swer—but no sooner have you been in- 
** formed by my niece, 
«* the sacceding post, brings orders to send 
** you, the further information ; and the 
*« authorities in Caen, are instructed in your 
that you will in return, do as you would 
be done by, and give me leave to demand 
that, which you have so long enjoyed in 
my stead, &c. &c.” 
. This letter was read to a company who 
had assembled to witness the opening of it ; 
and who could not but testify their opinion 
on the validity of the will, and the claim ; 
not omitting the dexterity of the claimant. 
Rustic Independence in Sweden. 
Carlscrona owes its origin to Charles XT. 
This Prince went in person to the island on 
which it is situated, for the purpose of giving 
directions where the principal pablic buildings 
should be placed. The island at that time 
belonged to a rustic, named Wiltus Ander- 
son; who was in easy circumstances, and 
of a decided character. The king says to 
him, ** We design to build a town on thy 
island, to contain our fleet."—<** [ have not 
yet given my consent’ —replied Wiltas. The 
king answered, ‘* but we intend to buy the 
island,” It is not to be sold ;” retorted 
the countryman, After several similar re- 
plies, the king becoming vexed, said, ¢* thy 
obstinacy may cost thee thy head."—* That 
is no such easy matter,” grambled out Wil- 
tus. He was then clapped up in prison ; 
and for a while persisied in his refusal : but 
at length, relented ; determined to sell his 
island, and accepted the price offered for it. 


French Amity, and Sang-froid. Death of 
Roland le Vertueux. 


The editor of the works of the famous 
Roland, who was in 1792, minister of the 
interior, in-France ; has described the death 
of that once popular personage, as being more 
deliberate, than was usually understood. Pur- 
saed by the reigning faction, the minister 

Vou. IX. Pan, Alarch 1811.) 


of my death, than | 


claim on my property. I hope, therefore, | 
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found refuge with one of his friends, at R—— 
This friend, and his family, seeing the danger 
of giving an asylum, toa person so obnox- 
ions; and the proscribed being equally terrified 
with his hosts ; they held a council together 
on. the best means of relieving themselves: 
from their embarrassment. It was agreed 
unanimously, that Roland should kill hims 
self, for the safety of the whole. This being 
settled, next followed deliberations on the 
kind of death to be preferred. Some inclined 
for fire, others for water, or for steel. Ro- 
land had some inclination for poison : but in 
the issue, cold iron obtained the preference : 
in consequence, his friends very obligingly 
| furnished him with a cane, having a sword in 
it: of which, it was settled, he should avail 
| himself on the high road; at some little 


| distance from R——. The editor speake in 


high terms of the courage and attachment of 

these confidential friends, who thus deliber- . 
_ ately, and calmly, invited their friend to kill 

himself, and assisted him in the action by fur- 

nishing the instrument for that purpose ! ! ! 


Pope Boniface and Philip King of France. 

The following curious correspondence is 
given by one of Mussato’s commentators, 
(borrowed from the ‘* Decreta Ecclesia Gal- 
licane,”) between this proud pope and-Phi- 
lip, king of France. 

Boniface, servant of the servants of God, to 

Philip, King of the French. 

Fear God, and keep his commandments. 
We will that thou know thyself to be both 
in spiritual and temporal matters oar vassal. 
The coliation to benefices and prebends doth 
in no wise pertain unto thee : and if thou hast 
the keeping of any such that may be vacant, 
thou wilt reserve the profits thereof for the 
successors therein ; and if thou hast collated 
to any such, we decree such collations to be 
void, and they are hereby wholly annulled, 
Those who hold any other opinion on this 
head, we denounce as heretics. —Given at the 
Lateran, Dec. 4, in the sixth year of our 
pontificate. 

The Answer of Philip. 

Philip, by the grace of God, King of the 
French, to Boniface, holding himself forth, 
as the Sovereign Pontifl—Health little or 
none. ‘ 

Know thy exalted fatuity, that in tempos 
ral matters we own subjection to none ;_ that 
the collation to benefices and prebends is of 
our royal prerogative, and that their profits, 
vacatione duranie, ate ours; that the colla- 
tions hitherto made, or hereafter to be made, 
by us, are declared valid, and shall be by us 
maintained against all gaiusayers: Faither- 
more, those who hold any other opinion on 
this head, we denaunce as fuvis and lunatics. 
—Given, &e. 
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LAUDABLE POLICE REGULATIONS RE- 
CENTLY ESTABLISHED AT PARIS. 


Tue Public has doubted occasionally, 
whether the praise bestowed by the Panorama 
on Buonaparte, has been sincere, because 
it has been somewhat hypetbolical ; —— 
to place our present intention beyond a doubt, 
we avow in express terms, the reality 
of our design to commend those edicts of 
the Emperor and King, which form the 
subject of the present article. We have 
united three distinct arrééés, but all tending 
to the same purpose; the health of his good 
subjects, of the city of Paris, principally ; 
and of others collaterally. 

It must be acknowledged, that nothing 
contributes to health so much as cleanliness ; 
and the cleanliness of cities is absolutely in- 
dispensable, in maintaining a folerab/e state 
of salubrity. All who know any thing of 
Paris, know, that the liberties taken by the 
people (faire ses affaires partout} were ex- 
tremely offensive to more senses than one ; 
and that even the public walks, the royal 
gardens, the gardens of the Thuilleries, and 
other places of resort, were defiled in a man- , 
ner, the very mention of which, John Bull | 
decently prefaces with a ‘ save your rever- 
ence.” The French are the same people | 
still. Notwithstanding in all parts of Paris, 
privileged Cabinets d'disance are established, 
yet they resort elsewhere. A very short time 
had elapsed, between the opening for public | 
passage (in 1810) of the new triumphal arch, | 
which forms the gate of St. Denis (one of | 
the most frequented entrances of the city) ; 
and an arré/é for the addition of iron gates, 
at each end of the foot-way, in order to pre- , 
vent a nuisance, become intolerable. —These 
gates were to be shut during night, and open- 
ed in the morning. So much for French 
manners, and triumphal arches, in honour 
of the Emperor and King! 

The first of the following ediets, directs 
the keeping of the city clean: each inhabit- 
ant is to sweep the extent of his premises, 
every morning. In London, this is enforced 
by municipal regulations, and by a rate laid 
and managed by the parishes. It is a service 
connected with the pavement of the streets, 
and since the era of the new pavement, it 
hos been performed with much diligence. 
There needs no police to charge it to a house- 
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holder. So much cannot be said of the exe- 
cution of the duty of sweeping away snow, 
and breaking up of ice, in winter time. 
Many persons have no regard to the safety 
of foot passengers ; and their neighbours 
hazard broken bones every time they pass by 
their houses: — they never clear the pave- 
ment. Others more considerate, when the 
snow or ice is slippery, and therefore ex- 
temely dangerous to all, but especially to 
labouring men carrying burdens, strew 
ashes on the surface; which at a thaw, 
greatly increase the naturally too abundant 
dirt of the streets, A little sand answers the 
Purpose better, and is so much cleaner in its 
nature, that it cannot be deemed filth :—to 
lay lth in the streets, is made criminal by act 
of Parliament. Being, ten, jealous for 
the maintenance of the superior dignity of 
the city of London, we intreat it to preserve 
that attention to cleanliness, which hereto- 
fore, has been its distinction. And this may 
be done, if the city officers perform their 
duty diligently, and with honest investigas 
tion. 

The second of these edicts, touches ona 
subject, which unhappily for the inhabitants 
of London, is not attainable in that great 
city. The despotism of Buonaparte, in this 
instance, is directed to advantage: he may” 
do that which King George can only wish 
might be done. We understand that trades 
aod manufactories offensive by their nature 
or process, are banished from Paris; and 
are not to be established within a certain 
distance from that capital. In future, when 
it is inteuded to erect buildings, or to lay out 
the places they are to occupy, the superior 
municipal officer in the district, with his 
assistant surveyor, is to obtain a previous 
knowledge of the whole plan: and to make 
an actual survey of the premises in person. 

If it were possible to banish from the Brie 
tish metropolis, those dangerous, offensive, 
and most nauseous trades, by which it is at 
this time, in many parts rendered unhealthy 
and disgusting, the benefit would be incalcus 
lable. Our Judges indeed tell us, that ne- 
cessary trades, though offensive, must be to- 
lerated ; but that acannon foundry, for in- 
stance, should be a necessary trade in the 
midst of this crowded city, we are not con- 
vinced. We know that several lives in the 
vicinity of such an establishment, have fallen 
victims to its deleterious funies: we know 
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that many families have been forced to aband- 
on their dwellings, and seek a living else- 
where. This greatly injures the property 
round about. The same has lately taken 
place on the Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge, 
the passengers over which, are now annoyed 
with a stench, where formerly they enjoyed: 
** a mouthful of fresh air.” It is said, by 
our lawyers, that if a nuisance is settled near 
us, we have a remedy at law, but if we 
settle near the nuisance, we have no remedy. 
So that, afier a neighbourhood has changed 
its tenantry, the evil is fixed in perpetuity. 
The health of the public, at large, is more 
effectually considered and provided for, by 
the Emperor's regulations, than by the Bri- 
tish postulata: bat why suffer France to ma- 
nage these things better than England ? 

But, perhaps, the greatest benefit of all, 
in respect to the saving of lives, or preserva- 
‘tion of health, is that which certainly is the 
object of the prohibition of Secret Medi- 
eines. The number slain by these nostrums, 
probably exceeds that destroyed by the ra- 
vages of war. They act on all ages ; and at 
all times ; in peace and in war. The infant 
is poisoned with drugs in various compounds, 
and either adds to the bills of mortality, by a 
hasty decease, or drags out a few years of 
misery, and perishes when maturity should 
reward parental anxiety. The strength of 
more advanced life is undermined by these 


‘remedies, and if they cure a few undecided 


disorders, they terminate many more in the 
general refuge of the unfortunate. It is 
probable, that to this, the reception of these | 
medicines for cases to which they are not ap- | 


plicable ; or for cases of mixed diseases, dis- | 


eases intermingled with others, which per- | 


haps they aggravate ; or acting on constitu | 


tions in a state not prepared to receive them, | 
is the proximate cause of their mortal. 
effects. We conceive, therefore, that Buo- | 
naparte has done wisely in causing secret 


medicines tobe examined ; that such as appear | 


to possess ‘virtue more than usally active ; 
or to be prepared in a more advantageous | 
mode than is customary ; or to be skilfully | 
eombined with others, corrective, or core 
roborative, may be distinguished, and be-, 


These edicts, then, the principles on 
which they are issued, and the results intend- 
ed to be produced by them, meet with our 


hearty approbation. To say that we recoms 
mend an imitation of them, or the revision 
and reinforcement of such of our laws as 
are calculated to answer the same purpose, is 
but to repeat the avowal of our opinion. 
The evils of despotism, are so many and so 
hideous, that it needs some advantages as a 
mask to disguise its horrors: but when its 
powers are directed to promote. the public 
welfare, we are not so prejudiced, or so ob- 
stinate, as to exclude these instances from 
exception to our abhorrence. And though 
despotism itself, is no nearer our approba- 
tion than ever, yet we acquiesce in the sens 
timent of the adage, Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri, 

Order of Police for Cleansing the City of 

Paris. 

By an order of police, dated Nov. 20, the 
following regulations are established, cone 
cerning the cleansing, and keeping clean, the 
streets and passages of the city of Paris 

1. Proprietors or tenants of houses, are 
bound to direct the sweeping regularly every 
day, the fronts of their houses, shops, courts, 
gardens, aud other offices. The sweeping to 
extend from the kennel in the middle of the 
street to the edge of the pavement next the 
houses. The mud to be gathered in heaps on 
the sides. None to sweep his own mud on to 
his neighbour's premises. 

2. ‘The sweeping shall be finished at 8 
o'clock in the morning, frem, October 1, to 
March 1, and at 7 0’clock, from March 1, 
to Oct. 1. In case of negligence, the police 
will sweep the place, and charge the expense, 

3. The laying of any filth or refuse, from 
the interior of the houses, after the scaven- 
gercarts have passed, will be punished with 
great severity. 

4. Glass of all kinds, broken bottles, 
lamps of ice, earthern-ware, &c. shall be 
placed close to the houses, apart from the 


ud, 

5. Nothing shall be thrown into the street, 
from the windows of any house. 

6. The laying of any earth or rubbish, 
before the houses, or suffering it to lie more 
than two hours after the carts have passed, is 
forbidden. Earth or rubbish, laid before the 
houses, must be removed in the course of the 
day. Incase of negligence, the police will 
remove it, and charge it. 

7. In time of snow, or of frost, 
householder is bound to sweep away the snow, 
and to break the ice before his house, shop, 
court, garden, &c. to the middle of tire street, 
They shall form the snow and ice into heaps: 
In case of slippery ice, they shall strew ashed, 
sand, or gravel. 
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8. It is forbidden to lay in the streets, any 
snow or ice, from couris, or from the interior 
of houses, &c 

g. It is equally forbidden to proprietors, 
or occupiers of baths, dyers, washers, or 
others which make great use of water, to 
Jet any part thereof, fow over the public 
way; during frosty weather. 


Order of Police, forbidding offensive 
Trades and Manufactories. 


Paris, Nov. 27. 

An ordonnance of the police, published in 
execution of an imperial decree, relative to 
manufactories and work-shops, from which 
an unhealthy and offensive smell is spread 
abroad, orders, that applications for the pur- 
pose of authorizing the establishment of such 
trades, shall be addressed to the prefect of the 
police, if within the city of Paris; and for 
the neighbouring rura/ communes, to the sub- 
prefects and mayors. 

The proprietors or undertakers, shall state 
in their requests, the nature of the matters 
which they intend to prepare, and of the 
labour by which they are to be manufactur- 
ed: they afe to add, a figured plan of the 
place and the buildings intended. 

A visit shall be made by the council of 
health, established near the prefecture of the 
police, assisted by the architect-surveyor of 
the district, in order to certify, that the de- 
signed establishment, can neither be prejudi- 
cial to health, nor dangerous in regard to fire. 

The proprietors of all manufactories now 
atwork, must report the same to the prefect, 
before Jan. 1, 1811. 


Commission for Examination of Secret Re. 
medies: i. e. Patent Medicines. 


To assemble twice a month, at least.—. 


The subjects of discussion, shall be sent them 
by the minister of the imterior :—with speci- 
mens of the ingredients, and other informa- 
tion from the proprietors.— They shall en- 
quire whether the medicine be new, or whe- 
‘ther the recipe has not already existed in 
some known formulary or publication.— They 
shall thoroughly examine all medicines ap- 
parently useful :—and if need be, shall make 
experiments on their powers and efficacy, 
Juunder. the direction of the inventor. They 
shall examine the cost (and the price) of the 
medicine. If they think the medicine is 
useful and new, they shall estimate the ad- 
vantages derivable from it, to art and to hu- 
Manity; and shall put a corresponding price 
0 it.—The members are engaged to secrecy. 
—They shall return the recipes sealed up to 
the proprietors. 

All privilege for the sale of secret medi- 


cines, ceases on Jan. 1, 1811. —— Those: 
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found worthy, shall be bought, for the pur- 
pose of being rendered public.—A commis- 
sion shall determine on their utility, and 
the price that shall be paid to their inventor 
or proprietor. The proprietor must seud—a 
copy of his privilege—the exact recipe — a 
specimen of the medicine—a quantity of the 
ingredients, separately—a statement of the 
price and cost, of the quantity yearly sold— 
of the experiments and cures perforined—of 
the accompanying directions.—The proptie- 
tors of inedicines, not yet privileged, if iu- 
clined to sell their secret to government, may 
avail themselves of these enjoined conditions. 

In consequence of these arrélés, notice 
was renewed at the close of the year 1810, 
that, all permissions granted to inventors oF 
proprietors of secret medicines, ceased Dec, 
31, withouc eaception—that they could nei- 
ther be sold, nor kept in shops, nor distri- 
bated, till after they had been authorized by 
a report of the commission ; and permis- 
sion of the minister of the interior. 


o*y All these Orders are in compliance 
with Imperial Decrees, issued in 1810. 


EXTRAORDINARY TREE. 


In the city of Oratava, the second city, 
in respect to opulence and commerce, of the 
island of Teneriffe, one of the Canaries ;— 
growing in the garden of M. Francky, is the 
most beautiful Dragon's blood tree of the 
Canary Islands, and perhaps of the globe, 
This tree has twenty yards in height; thir 
teen in circumference in its middle part; and 
twenty-four at the base. Atthe height of six 
yards, the trunk divides into twelve branches ; 
beiween these, a dining table is extended, 
at which fourteen guests may sit with ease, 
This tree existed at the time of the conquest 
of ‘Teneriffe, ¢hree hundred years ago. 
When the Spaniards destroyed the forests of 
this part of the island, to construct their 
habitations, they respected this dragon's 
blood tree. The most ancient title deeds of 
the city, mention it asa fixed point, which 
served to mark the boundaries of certain 
landed properties. It is of a beautiful appear- 
ance, of a vigorous vegetation, and may last 
a hundred, or a hundred and fifty years, yet 
to come. 

Itis not easy to ascertain the time when a 
tree was planted, no records having preserved 
the memory of the transaction. And the 
chance that any tree shall survive the lapse of 
ages, so as to become remarkable by its i 
so greatly against it, when er planted, that 
there is no inducement to record such an ordi. 
nary fact. This tree, then, may have seen 
mapy centuries already ; and it may see many 
more, in defiance of this permission to last 
only 100, or 150 years longer, 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA, 


AMERICA, SPANISH. 

Statistics.—A notice on the different coun- 
tries of Spanish America, published in Ger- 
man by M. de Murr, states that 

~ 1. The entire population of the whole of 
Spanish America in 1804 was 7,218,000 
persons; on an extent of 265,810 square 
miles. 

2. That during the same year Spain drew 
from Mexico alone the sum of 27,090,000 
piastres, in gold and silver. 

3. That the last Viceroy of New Spain 
was conveyed in 1808 by an English frigate, 
as prisoner of war to Cadiz. 

Insurgents defeated.—Mexico. Dispatches 
have been received from Mexico to the 20th 
of November. General Venegas, who had 
been sent out to suppress the disturbances in 
that colony, is said to have completely suc- 
ceeded in his object, after various engagements 
with the insurgents. When tranquillity was 
restored, he caused several proclamations to 
be pnblished, ordered various regulations for 
the peace of the colony, and threatening those 
with punishment who should act against the 
existing laws. 

Indian Demand of Delt.—Extract of a 
Fetter from a gentleman at Demerara: — 
* Shortly after my landing here, (the latter 
end of October), there arrived, after a jour- 
ney of six weeks, an Indian Prince, with his 
lady, and a train of attendants. He came to 
make a demand on this colony fora debt, 
whieh he says the colony owed his great- 
grandfather; at the same time threatening, 
if it was not paid, that he would in the 
course of six weeks bring an army of 30,000 
lodiaus, and marder all they could lay their 
hands on. This ‘personage, his wife, and all 
the retinue, were naked, and smeared with 
red paint over their faces and bodies. Our 
Governor made them considerable presents of 
axes, beads, knives, gunpowder, and mus- 
quets ; and I believe friendship is restored ; 
bat the matter was kept somewhat secret. 
ht is said they are to have presents to a certain 
amount annually.” 


AUSTRIA. 

Remains of Joseph Haydn the Musician 
interred, —Prince Esterhazy has obtained per- 
inission from the Austrian government to 
remove the remains of Joseph Haydn, late 
Master of his Chapel to Eisenstatt in Hun- 
gary; where they will be deposited in the 
vault of the ci-devané Franciscans, by the 
side of Zomasini. and other distinguished 
performers of the Chapel of Esterhazy. 


At the sale of Hayiln’s effects the Prince 


bought his honorary medals, his books, and, 


his manuscripts: the last were in number 50. 


List of Musical Works composed by Joseph 
Haydn from the Age of 18 Years to 73. 
Instrumental Music. 

1. Symphonies, 118.— 2. Divertimentos 
for the Bassoon, Alto, and Violoncello, 163. 
—3. Divertimentos for other instrumeats, in 
5, 6, 7, 8, and g parts, 20.—4. Marches, 3. 
—5. Trios for two Violins and a Bass, 21.— 
6. Tiios for two Flutes and a Violoncello, 3. 
—7. Solos fora Violin accompanied by an 
Alto, 6.—8. Quatuors for two Violins, an 
Alto, and a Violoncello, 83.—9. Sonatas for 
the Piand, 66. 

Concertas for divers Instruments. 

For the Violin, 3.—Violoncello, 3.—Tho« 
rough bass, 1.—Horn, 2.—Trumpet, 1.—~ 
Flute, 1.—Organ, 1.—Piano, 3. 

Church Music. 

Masses, 15.—Offertories, 4.—Salve Regina 
in 4 paris, 1.—Ditto, accompanied by~ the 
Organ only, 1.—Cantilena pro adventu, 1.— 
Responsorio, 4.—Te Deum, 1.—Choirs, 3. 

Oratorios. 

The return of Tobias.—Stabat Mater.— 
The seven words of the Saviour.—The Crea- 
tion.—The Seasons.—in all 5. 

Airs and Songs, Duos, German, Italian, 
and English. 

Songs German and English and Duos Ita- 
lian, 42.—Airs in three or four parts, 13.— 
Canons, 4.—Airs and Scotch Songs, 366. 

Iialian Operas.- 

1. La Canterina.—2. L'Incontro improvis 
s0.—3. Lo Speciale-—4. La Pescatrice.—5, 
Ii Mondo della Luna.—6. L’Isola disabitada. 
—7. L'Infedelia fedele.—g. La fedelta pre- 
miata.—g. La vera Costanza.—10. Orlando 
Palatino. —J1. Armida.—12. Acide e Galas 
tea, for four voices.—13. L'Infedelia delusa. 
—14. Orfeo. 

German Operas, 

1. Gérevitve.—2. Philemon and Baucis, 
—3. Dido.—4. Vengeance punished, or the 
house burned. —5. Tne Diable boiteux. 

Dancing Music. 

Minvuets, Allemandes, Waltzes, &c. 400: 

Floating Island.—A smail island of the 
Danube, called Engel, near Pichment, has 
exhibited the phenomenon of a floating is- 
land. In the memory of the oldest persons, 
it had remained stationary uotil May last, 
when the rapidity and pressure of the stream 
are supposed to have detac ved its boitom ; ifs 
inclination is uniformly to the right bank of 
the river, but its motion is not perceptible. 
Since’ May it bas made a progress of about 
eight miles; and, what is not the least sin- 
gular, has, from the eager and unabated cu- 
riosity of the Germans, imade tite fortunes of 
three persons who obiained a teumporary pro- 
prietorship of it. 
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Losses by late War.—A German journal 
has lately published the following abstract of 
the cessions made by Austria, in consequence 
of the treaty of peace with Buonaparte in 
October 1809. 


nare 
Population. 


1. The Innviertel.......... 41% 1,200,000 
2. Part of Hausrukviertel 40 90,000 
3. Salzburgh and Berch- 

4. Part of Carinthia. ...... 108 160,000 
5. Duchy of Carniola.... 233 419,217 
6. The Frioul and Circle 

76,421 
7. Trieste, territory........ 2% 24,600 
8. Part of Croatia. ........ 300 570,000 
g. Part of Western Galli« 

cia, with Circle of Za- 

10. Part of Easiern Gal- 

licia, ceded to Russia... 170 400,000 

Total loss... 2,056$ 3,462,238 


State of Austria before 
the 11,476} 23,427,107 


the 9,420 19,964,869 
_ Legacy to Dogs, with reversion to Univer- 
sity of Vienna.—The “ Annals of Austrian 
Literature” mention that the late D. Chris- 
ian, Dean of the che | of Canon Law at 
Vienna, has bequeathed the sum of 6000 
florins for the maintenance of his three dogs 
during their natural lives; and after the 
deaths of the said three dogs or the longest 
Jiver of them, this sum is to fall into the 
finds and revenues of the University of 
Vicnna. 

BAVARIA. 

Restrictions on Literary Connections and 
Honours.—The king of Bavaria, by an or- 
donnance dated Jan. 1810, forbad all public 
functionaries, or other persons employed by 
the state, from being received as ordinary 
members, corresponding members, or hono- 
rary members of any foreign literary society, 
unless they had preriously solicited and ob- 
tained permission from the king himself. 

DENMARK. 

Cloth made of Hair intermixed.—An ex- 

rimentalist named Andrew Olsen Dun of 
Drerhalden in Denmark, has attempted to 
‘eause cloth to be made with the hairy coats 
of cattle. His attempt has succeeded per- 
fectly, by mixing first of all the hairs with 
wool, and then working them. From the 
hair of twelve skins the inventor has obtain- 
ed cloth enough to make himself a great coat. 

Literary licentiousness punished. — M. 
Niels Toender Lund Gunierus, for an abuse 
ef the liberty of the press, at Copenhagen, 
has been sentenced to pay a fine of a thousand 
cremis, te the poer's fund for that city, 
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FRANCE, 

London and Paris compared.—A pretty 
fair comparison of the two capital cities, Lon- 
don and Paris, has recently been published in 
the latter city. It gives the preference very 
justly to Paris, on account of its public works, 
whatever has been the result of the magnifies 
cence of the Sovereign directed to the em- 
bellishment of his metropolis :—particularly 
hotels, quays by the river side, public walks, 
and the immense plantations of the boulee 
vards, Nevertheless, London is superior to 
Paris by the general character and appearance 
of its streets, by the footways extended én all 
parts of the town, and by its squares, 

Ecclesiastical Confidence confirmed: Sea 
crecy of Confession.—A cause of a singular 
kind has lately been tried at Paris, which 
interested at the same time religion, manners, 
and public order. 

A considerable theft was committed on the 

roperty of the curé of a parish near Mons. 
Socal persons being taken up on suspicion, 
an individual applied to M. Laveine, vicar of 
a neighbouring parish, and enjoining secrecy, 
delivered to him one ha/f of the sum stolen, 
and the next day, the remainder. The judge 
before whom the cause was pending, disected 
M. L. to disclose ALL particulars: but he 
answered, that he could not tell the sex, nor 
the name, of the person who had intrusted 
him with this secret. The judge again issued 
an ordonnance against M. L. observing, that 
public justice required this discovery, since it 
might clear an accused, or punish a guilty, in- 
dividual. Against this, the priest appealed : 
—saying, that what came to his knowledge 
under the seal of confession, he was bound 
not to reveal: that though he was not in the 
chair of confession when he received this 
information, yet, he received it, in his cha- 
racter of priest. That in reporting this re- 
storation and forwarding it, he discharged hie 
duty to the nation, and in concealing the sex 
and name of the party he acted in conformity 
with his conscience and his oath as an eccles 
siastic. After a powerfal system of argumen- 
tation on both sides, the court decided in 
favour of M. Laveine. 

Stones fallen from the Atmosphere.—Ore 
leans, Dee. 3. We have lately witnessed one — 
of those phenomena now become common 
—stones falling from the atmosphere. 

On Friday, Nov. 23, about half after 1 
o'clock afternoon, we heard at La Source, 
a very loud detonation, repeated several times 
by echoes, resembling that of a powder ma- 
gazine blowing up, or the explosion of very 
large cannon. It was heard at Orleans, and 
Ferté Lowendahl. The cause was found to 
be the falling of stones in the commune of 
Charsovuville, in the canton of Meung. A 
memoir on the subject was read in a public 
silting of the society of sciences at Orleans, 
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Nov. 25. by the prefect M. Pellier, physician 
at Baugency, who bad obtained exact infor- 
mation. A globe of fire was seen in the 
commune of Charsouville, which burst, dif- 
fusing a lively brightness: with a tremen- 
dous noise, it discharged three heavy stones, 
accompanied with smoke, and projected with 
so great a force that they entered about 7 feet 
into the ground : one of them fell very close 
to a cart driver, and his master, who were 
walking together, and who were greatly 
terrified. 

The two other stones fell, one at Vilette, 
and the other at Moulin-Bralé, both in the 
same commune : all the three fell within half 
a quarter of a league of each other. The 
weight of one was twenty pounds ; the great- 
est, it is said, weighed forty pounds; the 
weight of the third is not ascertained. The 
outside is surrounded with a crust of a black- 
ish grey colour: the interior is somewhat less 
dark. Itis so hard as to scratch glass; it is 
very compact; and appears to contain glo- 
bules of iron, larger, more brilliant, and more 
numerous, than a stone which fell at Laigle. 
Jt is rouadish ora stt and of an irregular, 
but somewhat spherical form. 

Destructive Effects of inflamed Gas.— 
Lyons, Nov. 27. On the fifth day of this 
month, at 5 o'clock in the morning, thirteen 
workmen employed in the mine of Ja Grande 
Croix, near St. Paul en Jarrét, were the vic- 
tims of a terrible explosion which took place 
the moment that lights were kindled. One 
only of the sufferers was restored to life. An 
hour later above 80 fathers of families would 
have been involved in this calamity: the time 
for beginning labour for the day was not 
come, 

This extremely productive mine is now 
become a volcano; all the openings into it 
have been closely filled, and attempts are 
making at an enormous expence, to drown 
the flames. On the most favourable estimate, 
there is no expectation of deriving any bene- 
fit from this mine for six months to come, 
perhaps for a much longer period. 

The carbonic gas was, no doubt, in a state 
of extreme fermentation, since the flame of 
simple lamps, was sufficient to produce a de- 
tonation which terrified the whole country 
round about, and shook the houses in the 
neighbourhood. 

Al:stract of the Conditions on which the 
Premium of a Million of Livres, was of- 
Jered in May last, to the Author of the best 
Machine for Spinning Thread —1. To spin 
thread for woof and warp, proper to be made 
into a piece equal in fineness to muslin made 
with cotton thread, No. 400,000 metres ; cor- 
responding to No. 164,000 ells to the pound 
weight, The method of obtaining thread of 
this fineness, must be such as to effect a sa- 
ving of eight-tenths of spinning by hand. 


2. The same for thread equal to fine cam- 
bric muslin: No. 225,000 metres; or No. 
92,000 ells to the pound. The saving to be 
seven-tenths of the labour and cost of spin- 
ning by hand. ! 

3. No. 170,000 metres; or No. 70,000 
ells to the pound. The saving to be six-tenths 
of the cost of spinning by hand. 

In these savings are included whatever may 
be obtained in all the preparatory operations 
to the spinning of the thread. ~ 

4. If ali these conditions are not fulfilled, 
509,000 francs will be granted to whoever 
fulfils the conditions of the second and thiid 
class. 

5. A jury shal! examine all the machines, 
and report on them. 

6. The competition shall continue open 
during three years: shall close May 7, 1813. 

7. The machines to be sent carriage free 
to the minister of the interior, with explana- 
tions of their properties, and specimens of 
their productions. 

8. The models must be large enough to be 
used for working, asin a manufactory. 

9. The candidates must explain the whole 
of their manner of proceeding from the raw 
material to the finest spinning. 

10. The machines that obtain the prize 
become public property. 

Paris, Nov. 9, 1810. 

Remedy for Apoplexy.—M. Sage has lately 
stated in a memoir read to the Institue at 
Paris, the efficacy of fluor volatile alcali, in 
cases of severe apoplexy, with more than 
usual confidence. He says, ‘* For at least 
forty years, I have had occasion to experience 
the effect of volatile alcali, taken internally, 
as an immediate remedy for the apoplexy; if 
happily, it isemployed direcé/y as the disease 
appears. 

*¢ One of the keepers of my cabinet, aged 
72 years, robust, though thin, and very sé- 
date, was fasting when he was struck with 
an apoplexy...He fell down at full length, 
deprived of all sensibility: when raised up, 
he had the rattles in his throat, his eyes were 
closed, his face was pallid, his teeth were fixed 
together. I drew his under lip outwards so 
as to answer the purpose of a spout, into 
which was poured a spoonful of water, con- 
taining 25 or 30 drops of fluor volatile alcali... 
At the same time two slips of paper were 
introduced into his nostrils, the extremities 
of which were wetted with volatile aleali. 
The teeth were speedily separated, and the 
eyes unclosed. A second dose of aleali was 
instantly poured down the throat, The rate 
tles ceased: speech, and recollection returned, 
In the course of an hour this man recoverd 
sufficient strength to get on his feet, and with 
assistance to proceed about three hundred 
paces e his own chamber, Afier another 
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hour, he got up, and desired to eat. He has 


_ since suffered no return of the disorder.” 


M. Sage reports another instance of the 

wer of volatile alcali, exhibited on one of 

is friends who was a great eater; and who 
was struck with an apoplexy, while at table. 
«¢ The volatile alcali excited a vomiting. Af- 
ter that was abated, the patient took 20 drops 
of volatile alcali in half a glass of wine. His 
recollection returned ; and in two hours’ time 
he was able to walk in his garden.” 

*,* The Paris journal from which we 
translate this account, observes that instances 
of this disoder have been lately more than 
usually frequent. 

Produce of Vines.—Burgundy. The fol- 
lowing are the results of an investigation pur- 
sued by an inhabitant of the Céte d'Or into 
the produce of the vineyards of that depart- 
ment. He estimates the quantity of land 
which they occupy at 24,0682 hectares, or 
72,000 days’ mm By computation of the 
Jast ten years, he finds they yielded 5,500,000 
hectolitres: which is, communibus annis, 
550,000 hectolitres, or 241,228 pipes of wine. 
The vines of the first quality give usually one 
half Jess than the ordinary vines. ‘Fhere are 
some large kinds, such as those of Malain, 
which yield 36 pipes per hectare. After the 
most exact information he has been able to 
obtain, the vintage for 1810, will not exceed 
150,000 hectolitres. 

To prevent the ill effects of this calcula- 
tion in raising the Market Price, the follow- 
ing paragraph was soon afterwards circulated 
at Parts. 

Dijon, Nov. 20. German calculators set- 
tled at Paris, have estimated the produce of 


wine in this country, greatly below the usual 


supply. ‘They say it will not exeeed 150,000 
hectolitres : whereas the produce of 1804 (a 
lentiful year) was 1.760,000 hectolitres. 

ne difference is 1,610,000. 

- There is no need for alarm among the 
wine-drinkers, as the stock in hand from for- 
mer years is abundantly sufficient for the 
‘usual consumption. 

Woollen Manufactures: Machinery.—The 
French affirm that thé introduction of ma- 
chinery into their woollen mariufactories at 
Vervins, Hodimont, Aix Ja Cnapelie in the 
North, and lately into Carcassonne in the 
South, has given new life to their trade ; and 
that, of 7 millions of livres to which their 
exportation to Turkey formerly amounted, 
before the revolution, they have recovered 6 
millions, notwithstanding the obstacles op- 
posed to their navigation. It appears that 
these machines were introduced by two per- 
fons named Cockerill and Douglas. ‘The 
government has bought the property of these 
machinists ; and has given premiums for va- 
tious inventions on this subject: of the -¢co- 


nomy of whieh they boast highly. ; 
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Price of live Cattle at Poissy Market. 
November 29. 

Ist Qual. @d Qual. $d Qual. 
Beef ......52 cent. 46 cent. 40 cent, 
Veal ...... 65 60 —— 55 —— 
Mutton. ...54 —— 48 —— 42 —— 

*,* The five hectogrammes; about one 
ounce more than a pound. 

Vaccination: Effects of.—Besangon, Feb. 
2. From a report addressed to the prefect, 
by M. Harré, Secretary of the Society of 
Medicine at Besancon, we learn the followihg 
interesting facts on the progress of vacci« 
nation. 

Near 60,000 persons in this department 
owe to it the preservation of their health. 

In the course of 1809 the small pox broke 
out in fifteen places of the department, bat 
it could not become epidemical in any part, 
by reason of the great number of individuals 
which had been previously vaccinated ; and 
those who were vaccinated immediately on its 
appearance. 

In 1810, the same disorder appeared at the 
same time in every one of the parishes. The 
medical men, and the ecclesiastics united 
their efforts as functionaries civil and sacred 
to combat this scourge of mankind. They 
undertook to vaccinate whoever had not als 
ready undergone that process; and the pro- 
gress of the malady was effectually stayed. 

GERMANY. 

Progress and Number of New Inventions. 
—The editors of the Annulen der Fortschritte, 
neuesten Erfindungen,—Aunals of the Pro- 
gress of Inventions, &c., a work which col- 
Jects discoveries, inventions, systems, opinions, 
hypotheses, supposed to be new, have calcu- 
lated the number of these novelties for the 
year i809; and they find 20 articles of Natu- 
ral History—51 of Mineralogy—37 of Bo- 
tany—70 of Chemistry—89 of Medicine-—30 
of Surgery—14 of Furiery-r00 of Mathe- 
matics—6 of Mathematical Geography—4 of 
the Art Military—8 of Metallurgy—15 of 
Woods and Forests—2 of Marine and Navi- 
gation—45 of Domestic Economy—45 of the 
Fine Arts. These may serve asa specimen 
of the labours and studies of the learned and 
ingenious for one year. The list of subjects 
in the mechanic arts contains near a hundred 
articles of all kinds ; and connected with the 
capes of skill and industry of all trades 
aud businesses. 

Caution to Mothers: Injurious Effects 
of the Poppy.—M. Medicus, physician at 
Mentz, has lately published, a caution to 
nurses on the abuse of the narcotig properties 
of the poppy; which as this plant is becom 
ing an article of cultivation cannot be too 
extensively known. Several incautious eouns 
try women, in order to keep their children 
quiet, give them milk in which the heads, 
alter the seeds were discharged, or other parts 
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‘of the poppy, had ‘been steeped or boiled. 
After a while, this practice induces a habit of 
lethargy on the children ; and some remain 
incurably stupid all their days, in consequence 
of this pernicious and unnatural sedative. 

The number of “iterary Men in Germany 
in 1760 was between 2 and 3,000: in 1806, 
it was 10,648. ; 

GREECE. 

Prize for Agricultural Products. 
Ionian Academy, established at Corfou, by 
the French, has offered a prize of 600 francs, 
for ** the best Dissertation on the Means of 
rendering the Potatoe abundant in the island, 
in the shortest possible time: they add also,— 
of producing an increase of grain.” The 
memoirs may be writien in Italian, Latin, 
Greek, or French, 7 

*,* We infer from the terms of this pro- 
posal, that the productions of the island are 
very inadequate to the support of the inhabi- 
tants, together with the French garrison, its 
present masters, 

HOLLAND. 

Military Judgment --The Military Tri- 
bunal of Anisterdam lately sat in judgment 
upon Col. Pool, ex-commander of the Dutch 
frigate, Guelderland, for having, during an 
engagement in 1808 with one of our vessels, 
off the Norwegian coast, quitted the deck on 
account of receiving two slight wounds. The 
Court decided that Col. Pool’s wounds were 
not of a nature to justify his quitting his post, 
and sentenced him tobe cashicred, declared 
perjared and infamous, banished for life, and 
to pay the expences of the proceedings. 

INDIA. 

Hindoo Superstition. — Forty thousand 
Hindood doctors visited, in the course of last 
year, the north-west bank of the Nuddy, 
where are several pagodas, dedicated to the 
god Kandaro, in expectation of witnessing a 
succession of miracles, which tradition re- 
ported would be performed by the idol. 

ITALY. 

Renovation of ancient Privilege. — The 
Duke of Sforzia in virtue of powers granted 
to his family by Pope Paul III in 1539, has 
conferred on his Chamberlain M. Wolfgang 
Cserey de Nagy: Ajta and Kraszna, the dig- 
nity of Knight of the Roman Order of the 
Golden Spur, and Count Palatine of the 
Church ot St. John de Lateran. The Di- 
ee with the insignia of the order have 

en sent to M. De Nagy, by the Pope's 
Nuncio at Vienna. 

- Lay Patronage of Ecclesiastical Bene- 
fices — Alolished. Rome, Dee. 3. An 
imperial decree has been published here, by 
order of the Consulta, relating to ecelesiasti- 


‘cab benefices, ander lay patronage. It or- 


ders, 1. that the council of liquidation re- 


siding at Rome, shall form a statement, con. 
taining the name. of all benefices: under lay 
patronage, in the departments. of Ronie, and 
Trasiméne—their stituation—the pames and 
qualities of their founders—iheir date—their 
object—the titles they confer — the property 
annexed to them—the names and qualities of 
those who claim a property in them—the ab- 
stract of the titles of such proprietors—the 
opinion of the council, for the guidance of 
the minister of the interior, 2. To all who 
claim any property in the goods of such be- 
nefices, chapelries, abbeys, under lays 
patronage, two. months are allowed to pro- 
duce their titles and documents; otherwise, 
they will be entirely excluded from all claims 
whatever. 

Employment and Relicf of the Indigent.— 
Rome. To aur former accounts of the la- 
bours carrying on in clearing away the rub- 
bish from the yet standing antiquities, in 
which the unoccupied poor of Rome are em- 

loyed, must be added, that—the number of 
abourers, men, women, and children, was 
300 : that they received every day, a portion 
of soup ; with their wages daily, except a 
small part which was detained for the put 
pose of buying clothing for them. A honse 
was preparing for the purpose of forcing those 
to work, who would not work willingly : 
and bureaux were forming in all the com- 
munes of the Roman state ; with intention 
of distributing relief to the poor-in their own 
houses. 

New Oil —Tarin. M. Bossarelli, a chy- 
mist at Turin, bas extracted an oil from the 
arachidis, or arachis hypogea, which he 


| describes as good for burning, and for the 


use of the table. He pounded and pressed 
the nuts : purified it by means of carbonated 
magnesia: andfiltered it, wheg he wished is 
to be very clear. ‘The mare, or refuse, con- 
tributes to fatten fowls. It does not become 
rancid, The specific gravity of water, being 
10,000 : linseed oil, is 9,403: olive oil, is 
9,153: arachis oil, is 9,182. 

Statistics of Trieste. — According to an 
enumeration made ia. May 1810, of the popu. 
lation of the city of Trieste, the number of 
inhabitants, amounted to 29,908: that of 
houses to 1406. Among the residents, were 
48 Armenians, 120 Greeks, 145 Lutherans, 
189 Protestanis, and 1016 Jews. The re- 
mainder of the population is Roman Catho- 
lic. 
Flis Holiness the Pope, it appears, has so 
far incusted the displeasure of Bonaparte, that 
the office of his Holiness, reduced and cons 
fined as it has of late been rendered, will 
probably be altogether abolished. His: Holi- 
ness issued a brief, whticls Napoleon has most 
vengefully denounced, and all persons instru. 
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turb the state by acivil war. This seeming 

death-blow, even to the spiritual authority of 

the Pope, it is not unlikely may produce a 

most serious sensation not only in the other 

Catholic countries of Europe, but in France 

Li'erary Societies.—Two societies, of ru- 
sal and domestic economy, have Leen forined 
fn Norway : one by the Chevalier Collet, at 
Christiana; the other, by Dr. Neuman at 
Asker Each of these societies proposes pre- 
miums, and publishes essays, on objects 
analogous to their institution. 

Topographic Society. — The Topographic 
Society of Christiana in Norway, has lately 
been entirely re-organized ; and has resumed 
its labours. The former number of 93 mem- 
bers, is augmented by 24 in Norway, and 25 
in Denmark. Several new memoirs have 
been published. 

POLARD, AUSTRIAN. 

Cracow, and its Literary Establishments. 
—A traveller, on entering the city of Cracow, 
says alate writer, experiences a disagreeable 
impression. The great square of this city, 
which is a regular square of 11,400 toises, on 
ezch side, is encumbered with dirty shops 
and sheds. In 1804, the population was es- 
timated at 25,750 persons, while the city 
from its extent, might contain triple that 
number. Nevertheless, while under the do- 
minion of the house of Austria, the popu- 
Tation has increased. Many convents, and 
many of the churches, are abandoned ; the 
buildings of the university, the Collegium 
Jagellionicum, &c. are immense edifices, but 
deserts. 

The library of the university, contains a 
mass of saintly labours, of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and many valuable MSS. ; but the 
catalogue is incomplete, and the whole li- 
brary is iil kept, and in the greatest disorder. 
The university possesses five or six other 
libraries, of a minor character, the books in 
which lie in heaps, and there is no catalogue 
of them. 

The population of Gallicia, according to 
the military conscription, in 1807, was 
§,036,842 individuals. That of the city of 
Lemberg, the capital of Gallicia, in 1808, 
was 44,655, 

The cotton manufacture in Newszie, em- 
ployed in 1806, near 500 workmen ; and pro- 
duced among other articles, 5000 dozens of 
handkerchiefs, 500 pieces of table linen, and 
15,000 pieces of nankeen. This manufac- 
tory, belongs at present, to the bankers, 
Fries, and Co. of Vienna. 


PRUSSIA. 
A German Journal has published an Al- 


in 
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Provinces. Population. 


Lithuania eee 315 376,578 21,309 
2. Eastern Prussia... 386 454,734 100,456 
3. Western Prussia... 343 367,067 38,933 
4. Pomerania ...... 442 490,106 19,51} 
5. The New Marche 209% 265,714 18,836 
6. Electoral Marche; 

Country of Magde- 

burg on right Bank 

of the river Elbe... 416 708,992 48,857 
Silesia 668 1,896,359 50,428 


Total... 2,779$ 4,559,550 298,330 


RUSSIA. 


Petersburgh Theatre burnt,—The great 
stone theatre at the Russian capital, more 
capacious than the late Drury Lane theatre, 
has been lately burnt to the ground. 

SPAIN: 

Merino Sheep.—The exportation of Merino 
sheep has been forbidden by the Spanish Ree 
gency, without its express permission. 


SWEDEN. 


Statistics. — Finland. The provinee of 
Finland is described in a German work lately 
ublished as containing 80 German miles in 
ength, by 30 to 35 in breadth. The surface 
according to Wetlerstedt is 5,431; but ac- 
cording to Djurberg it is 4,568 geographical 
miles square: one third is occupied by lakes 
and marshes. The population is stated as 
follows. 


Miles Populati 
Mile Square. 


Square. 
485 399} 
Tawastehuus., 469 380 
Heinola....... 338 335 
Wasa.......... 765 176% 
Kuopio......... 936 140 
Uléaborg ...... 1570 55 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


His Majesty's Recovery of Sight.—In ads 
dition to the favourable medical reports on the 
subject of his Majesty’s health, we understand 
that a wonderful improvement has taken place 
in his Majesty's sight. The first proof of this 
extraordinary circumstance, is said to have 
taken place a few weeks ago, when his Ma- 
jesty observed to one of the in attend. 
ance, when pouring out a medicine, that he 
thought he could discern the colour of it. The 
physician requested that his Majesty would 
describe the appearance, and his Majesty did 
so with the utmost accuracy. When the phys 
sician confirmed the trath of the impression, 
his Majesty with his characteristic piety im 
mediately returned thanks to the Supreme 
Being, for having, in this degree, restored s0 


atroet of the State of the Prussien Monarchy 


great a blessing. 
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Installation-of the Regent. — London, 
Wednesday, February 6.— This day the 
Prince Regent was regularly installed, agree- 
ably to the provisions of the bill passed for 
that purpose. The following is a deseription 
of the ceremonial on this occasion : 

At twelve o'clock a party of the flank com- 
panies of the grenadiers, with their colours 
and the-band of the Ist regiment, marched 
into the court-yard of Carlton-House, where 
the colours were pitched in the centre of the 
grand entrance. The band struck up God 
save the King, and continved playing that 
piece, alternately with martial airs, till near 
five o'clock. 

At a quarter before two o'clock, the Duke 
of Montrose arrived, being the first of the 
Privy Counsellors who attended ; he was fol- 
lowed by all the Royal Dukes, and a very 
numerous assemblage of Privy Counsellors, 
who had all arrived by a quarter before three 
o'clock. The whole of the magnificent suite 
of*siate apartments was thrown open, which 
for taste and splendour surpass any thing of 
the kind in this country. 

About half-past two o'clock, the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council obtained a private au- 
dience of the Prince, to prepare his Royal 
Highness for the business that was about to be 
proceeded upon, in the same manner as the 

roceedings of a Council about to be held are 
aid before the King ; which being done, the 
President retired to the State or Levee-room, 
where the noble personages assembled were 


go extremely numerous, that many retired to 


the anti-room. Soon after three o’clock, the 
approach of the Prince to the State-room was 
announced, and immediately after his Royal 
Highness entered, attended by Lord Keith, 
Slade Bloomfield and Macmahon, and two 
other attendants. His Royal Highness was 
dressed in full regimentals, and appeared in 
excellent spirits. He took his stand under 
the throne, when those assembled made their 
ebeisance to him: afterwards the Prince 
went round the room, and spoke to those as- 
sembled, with his usual condescension. ‘The 
levee being over, the Prince signified his rea- 
diness to aitend the Council, when the pro- 
cession to the grand saloon, appoiated for 
holding the Council, moved in order. 

On their entrance into the grand saloon, a 
long table was prepared, covered with crim- 
son velvet, with massy silver ink-stands, 
which originally belonged to Queen Anne, 
The different oaths directed to be taken and 
signed by the Regent were separately laid at 
the head of the table, the Lord President on 
his right, and the Lord Chancellor on his left 
hand: the other Privy Counsellors being 
seated, the Lord President briefly stated the 
indisposition and incapacity of the King, and 
the proceedings that had taken place in Par- 
liameat to appoint a Regent ; aud thea read 
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the oaths required by the Act for the Prince’ 
to take, toenable him to fill that high office ; 
and his Royal Highness signifying his wil- 
lingness to take them, the Lord President 
—— to administer the oaths, and the 

rince signed the different pieces of velluay 
upon which they were inscribed, in the )re- 
sence of a great many Privy Counsellors, who 
signed as witnesses to the Prince's signature. - 

The proceedings upon swearing in the 
Prince Regent being ended, his Royal High-. 
ness retired, and commenced his office by 
transacting business with the ministers of 
state. It was near five o'clock before the 
proceedings finished. 

The Prince Regent's Guard.—A double 
guard of the Life Guards, in their best cluath- 
ing, mounted guard at the Horse Guards all 
Monday, and two of them, mounted, paraded 
St. James's Park, the same asif the King was 
in town and holding a court, or the family 
were residing at the Queen’s Palace ; this novel 
appearance excited considerable curiosity and 
pie rs : the guard now on duty is considered 
as te tothe Regent, and two men are 
to parade the park in honour of his Royal 
Highness being in town, the same as if bis 
Majesty were in town. ; 

To shew the advantage of growing the 
Lombardy Poplar.—A tree planted by Me. 
Flutter, of Peterborough, in bis nursery, 36 
years ago, was last week cut down ; it was 
81 feet long, measured 65 square feet, and sold 
for £8. 

Quarantine Laws enforced.—Lately in the 
Court of King's Beneh, fiveseamen, for breake 
ing quarantine at Ply month, were sentenced 
each to pay a fine of £500, and to be impriy 
soned in the Marshalsea until the fines be 
paid. 
: New Plant, fragrant and parasitical.—A 
new plant, called epidendron, hasbeen im- 
ported into this country from the island of 
Java; itis unequalled for the beauty of its 
flowers and the strength of its perfume, and 
possesses the singular peculiarity of deriving na 
nourishment from the earth or water. Sus- 
pended againsta wall, or from the ceiling of 
a-room, it will vegetate freely aud abun- 
dantly for many years. 

French liberality of conduct to wrecked 
Englishmen.—A cartel arrived at Dover from 
Dankirk, having on board the survivors of 
the crew and passengers of the Mlizabeth In- 
diaman, which was unfortunately wrecked 
on the French coast a few weeks ago. After 
experiencing the most humane aud friendly 
treatment at Dunkirk, these persons have 
been liberated by the French government wn- 
conditionally ; oe such behaviour deinands, 
and will doubtless meet with a corresponding 
return on the part of our government. 

The new Aqueduct cast-tron Bridge of the 
Grand Junction Canal over the river Ouse, 
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below Stoney Stratford, was lately opened 
with the usual ceremonies. ‘The whole length 
of the iron-work is 101 feet: it is wide 
enough far two boats to pass each other, and 
has a towing path of iron attached to it. The 
bridge is firm and tight in every part, and 
displays not the least appearance of strain 
from the great weight on every part. ‘The 

opening of this aqueduct, and the passage of 
trade over the embankment, are expected to 

add 500). per month to the revenues of the 

Company. 

Longevity.—During the late contest for 
Gloucestershire, a freeholder polled for Mr. 
Dutton of the age of 105, and another voted 
for Sir Wilttam Guise who was 102 years old. 

Conjugal Pugilist.— At the last Glou- 
eester quarter sessions, Esther Harding was 
found guilty of beating her husband, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned until she finds 
sureties to keep the peace. 

Fatal Accident.—The boiler of the steam- 
engine at Providence Mill, Shipley, near 
Bradford, burst not long ago, at the moment 
when the work-people were about to renew 
their labours afier dinner: the explosion 
was -tremendous; the boiler was carried 
eight or nine yards from its seat, against the 
Mill, to which it did considerable injury. 
Five young persons who were near the spot 
were so dreadfully wounded, that four of them 
died the same evening, and the fifth shortly 
after. 

East-India Ships.—It is understood that 
the outward-bound East-India ships are in 
future to receive convoy only to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Beyond this place they will 
proceed in squadrons, and their numbers and 
equipments are thought competent to resist 
any attack which can possibly be made in the 
Iniian seas. 

Don Colville, the soi-disant Portuguese, a 
French Spy, Prisoner in Cold Bath- Fields. 
In the House of Commons lately Sir F. 
~ Burdett solicited information relative to a 
Portuguese officer named Colville, who had 
been arrested at Heligoland, where he was 
confined for a fortnight in a dungeon, and 
was afterwards brought to England, and 
committed to Cold Bath Fields Prison, 
where he has remained ever since.—The 
following article on this subject is extracted 
from Goldsmith's Antigallican. ] 

Colville is about 42 years of age; he isa 
Frenchman of the ancienne noblesse, and not 
a Portuguese, and was an oflicer in the 
French cavalry prior to the Revolution. He 
was an emigrant, but allowed to return, under 


‘the general amnesty, and was then employed 


az an agent of the D rectory, to the disalfected 
here, and the rebels in Ireland. In 1798, he 
was ordered out ut this country; but, during 
the peace of Amiens, he returned with ano- 


ther agent of Napoleon, whoa was eoucerned 
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with Despard in the plot to assassinate his 
Majesty. Upon the happy detection of this 
conspiracy, he returned back to France. 
Shortly after the recommencement of hosiilie 
lities, he was sent to Hamburgh, where his 
practices excited the attention of the solicitor 
to the Bank of England; and he was one of 
the chief agents in the arrest of Sir George 
Rumbold, the British Ambassador, in that 
city. From Hamburgh he went to Vienna, 
for the purpose already stated. In 1805 he 
again made his appearance in this country, 
and was then confined in gaol. He was 
liberated on Mr. Fox coming into administra- 
tion. He returned to France, and was sent 
first to Germany, then to Poland, and after- 
wards to Spain. He was at Madrid the day 
of the Massacres in May 1808, and then went 
to Paris loaded with booty, where he conti- 
nued till ordered on a. new mission to Ham- 
burgh in the year 1809. He was next heard 
of as a Portuguese, at Heligoland, where he 
had the temerity to pass *himself off as an 
aceredited agent of Lord Liverpool. From 
this place he carried on a regular correspon: 
dence with Bourrienne, the French Minister 
at Hamburgh, whom he informed of what- 
English commodities were destined for that 
port, by which means they were condemued 
on arrival. 

The injury which the British commerce has 
thus sustained is beyond all calculation, and 
when out Government was informed of Col- 
ville’s being in Heligoland, Lord Liverpool 
ordered him to be arrested and brought to this 
counuy. } 

SCOTLAND. 

Restoration of Specch.—A boy, about ten: 
years of age, ‘* whose tatter'd clothes his 
poverty bespoke,” has for several weeks past: 
frequented the streets of Brechen, where be 
has been known by the name of Dumb Tom, 
He joined the children in all their sports, by 
whom he is much regarded, hearing and un- 
derstanding what they said, but could give no- 
utterance to his thoughts, but by wild screams 
and incoherent sounds. It was lately prow 
posed by several gentlemen to try the opera-. 
tion of cutting his impediment of speech, 
which was very apparent. For this purpose. 
Dr. Birsk was called, and most happily suc- 
ceeded in the operation. Tom can now use 
his tongue most fluently. The only account 
he can give of himself is, that he came 
from Ferryden ; his mother is dead, and his 
father is at sea. 

» Bell Rock.—It appears that the light on 
the Bell Rock is to be distinguished from alt 


of a bright yellow and of a deep red colour, 
by means of coloured glass. From the great 
height of the building, and its prominen: stas 
tion, twelve miles advanced into the German 


Ocean, it is confidently expected that the 


others by the light being to appear alternately | — 
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light will, in ordinary weather, be visible at 
80 great a distance, a$ greatly to assist in pre- 
venting the recurrence of such mistakes as 
have this winter happened, in what seafaring 
veople term Berwick Bay. The tolling of a 
11 in misty weather, is a happy addition. 
IRELAND. 

Trish Catholics. —Vhe following is a copy 
of the circular letter of the Committee of 
the Catholics of Ireland, which the Earl of 
Liverpool has moved to be laid before the 
House of Lords :— 

Sir, am directed by the General Com- 
mittee of the Gatholics of Ireland to solicit 
your particular attention on the present occa- 
sion.—The Committee being entrusted with 
the petition of the Catholic body, feel it in- 
cumbent on them to state to you their con- 
viction of the imperative necessity of an in- 
crease of their numbers, so that there may 
be managers of the petition connected with 
every part of Ireland. It is highly desirable 
that the Committee should become the depo- 
sitary of the collective wisdem of the Catho- 
lic body, that it should be able to ascertain, 
in order to obey the wishes, and clearly un- 
derstand the wants of all their Catholic fellow 
subjects. This is the more requisite at the 
pTesent moment, when there appears to be so 
near.a prospect of complete evancipation ; 
and the Committee are convinced that their 
emancipation can now only be retarded by 
criminal apathy or neglect among the Catho- 
lics themselves. —They beg leave to suggest 
to you the propriety of appointing ten mana- 


_ gersof the petition in.your county. ‘There 


are now three survivors of the persons who 
were delegates in ihe year 1793. ‘These per- 
sons are already constituent members of the 
Committee, and as such, managers of the 
petition ; so that you have to appoint enly 
seven additional managers. —The Committee 
desire to add, that by the law, as it now 
stands, no species of delegation or represen- 
tation can be suffered to take place ; nor can 
any person, without a gross violation of the 
law, be a representative or delegate, or. act 
under any name as a representative or dele- 
gate. Engaged, as we are, in a struggle for 
Jegal and constitutional rights, it is our duty, 
as well as our inclination, and decided deier- 
mination, not to violate the spirit, nor even 
the letter of the law. It is, at the same time, 
to be observed, that the law to which we 
allude does not interfere with the subject’s 
undoubted right to petition’parliament—nor, 
of course, with the only method by which 
so large a’ body as the Catholics of Ireland 
could concur in forwarding a petition ; name- 


“dy, by leaving a manogement of it in the 


hands of a few persons, who deserve and 
possess their confidence.—And the Commit- 
tee cannot refrain, on this occasion, from 
eallingto your recollection the words of that 


eelebrated champion of loyaty and religion, 


Edmund Burke, relative to the Trish Catho. 
lics, —** Your enemies are embodied: what 
becomes of you, if you are only individue 
als?”—The Committee does not presume 
to interfere with the mode in which you shall 
think fit tonominate those managers of the 
petition, save that it must not be by any vlece 
tion or appointment to represent any persom 
or persons, or any district or place whatsos 
ever. They moreover beg leave to suggest 
the propriety of expedition, and request that 
you will have the goodness to reply to ihis 
letter, and to state your sentiments oa this 
subject ; adding, if it shall so please you, 
the names of seven persons whom you cone 
ceive most fit to manage the petition in your 
county.—In appointing those managers, the 
Committee respectfully solicit your particular 
attention to the many advantages to be des 
rived from naming managers whose avocatis 
ons require, or leisure permits their perma- 
nent or occasional residence in Dublin, where 
the ultimate arrangements, as to the petition, 
can best be made. I have farther to observe 
to you, that all the noble lords who consti- 
tute the Catholic peerage, are already mana- 
gers of the petition.” 
Circular Letter to the Sheriffs of the 
Counties. 
Dublin Castle, Feb. 12, 1811. | 
“ Sir, —It being reported that the Romag 
catholics in the county of 
are to be called together,. or have been 
called together, to nominate or appoint pet 
sons as representatives, delegates or 
gers, to act on their behalf as members 
of an uniawful assembly, sitting tm Dublin, 


and calling itself the catholic committee, * 


you aré required, in pursuance of the prde 
vistons of an act of the thirty-third of the 
King, chap. 29, to cause to be arrested, 
and conimit to prison (unless bail shall be 


given) all persons within your jurisdiction, 


who shall be guiltv of giving, or having 
given, or of publishing, or having pubs 
lished, or of causing, or having caused te 
to be given or published, any writen or 
other notice of the election and appoint- 
ment, in any manner, of such represene 


‘tative, delegate, or manager as aforesaid 5 


or of attending, voting, or acting, or of 
having attended, voted, or acted in any 
manner, in the choice or appointment of 
such representative, delegate, or manager. 
Aud you are to communicate these direde 
tions, as far as lies in your power, forthe 
with to the several Magistrates of the said 
county of 

«« N.B. Sheriffs are to act under the wars 
rant of Magistrates, in cases where the crime 
has been committed. 

« By command of his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

‘To “ W. Pole.” 


&c. &e. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Caap. I].—Proceedings on the Regency. 


House of Lords, Jan. 11. 
T’: Earl of Liverpool stated that proceed- 


igs had now arrived at that point of time 
when it would be necessary that, the great 
seal should be affixed to the act for supplying 
1 ‘the existing defect in the exercise of the 
i Royal Authority. In 1789 the name of H. 
R.H. the D. of York had been inserted in 
qi the commission for that purpose though af- 
H terwards withdrawn, at the request of H. R. 
i | H. On the present occasion his Lordship 
had written to the Royal Dukes to know 
whether they had any objection to the insertion 
of their names. They wished them to he 
omitted. He therefore moved that letters 
patent be issued, authorizing the affixing of 
the great seal to the bill. 
. Earl Grey declared the mode adopted to be 
in his opinion, under the pretence of obsery- 
ing the forms of law, the grossest violation 
of law: under the pretext of supporting 
monarchy, the monarchy was injured, in its 
dearest interests and dignity. He repeated his 
protest, against the measure, in all its forms 


— 


and stages. =~ 

Qn a 52 
Non-Contents........ 32 
Majority....... 20 


House of Commons, Jan. 11. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer read the 
answers of the P. of Wales, and of the 
Queen, [for which see p. 393 et seq.] 


House of Commons, Monday, Jan. 14. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer after 
alluding to the answers of the P. of Wales 
and her Majesty, moved that the House do 
agree with the resolution of the House of 
Lords, communicated to them, for affixing 
the great seal, &c. 


Mr. Sheridan deemed the mode of pro- 
. eeeding very extraordinary. Parliament was 
\ now in a different predicament from 1788. 
; Rumour stated that the House of Lords in a 
committee had come to a different determina- 
H tion, Suppose the two Houses, had dis- 
| agreed :—the votes in each were nearly equal. 
i The case had almost happened. What be- 
came of the government of the country, 
: then? The laws of the country made it high 
treason to use the King’s great seal without 
the King’s authority. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
14 feel it to be his duty to argue on what might 
, have happened. He had no doubt on the 
the propriety of conduct of the Chancellor, 
to whom the great seal was committed, as 
well Lord Thurlow in 1788, as Lord El- 


don. He saw no use in anticipating more 
difficulties than actually existed. 
House of Commons, Wednesday, Jan. 16. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the resolutions for fixing the days for receiv- 
ing petitions for private bills : but with some 
reserve, considering the circumstances of the 
House. 
Also, for a private committee for examining 


the state of the privy purse, and the charges , 


on it—salaries, gratuities, Sc, 

House of Commons, Thursday, Jan. 17. 

Mr. Herbert spoke against the restrictions 
on the Prince Regent: and made several 
allusions to periods of English history. 

The House in a committee. Deliberations 
on the signature to be used by the P. Regent. 

On the clause—that the said Regent be 
deemed a person ho!ding an office of trust— 
tu discharge the same—under pains, penalties, 
and forfeitures. 

Sir Samuel Romilly strongly objected to 
this clause: it rendered the Regent—the go- 
verning power, liable like any other individual 
to the laws of the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, said 
the clause was exactly similar to one in 1788. 
—Clause postponed. 

On the subject of the duration of the re- 


strictions, Mr. Perceval proposed twelve 
months : 
Mr. Ponsonby proposed six months. After 


some discourse the cominittee divided on Ms. 
Ponsonby’s amendment : 


160 
Against it. 184 
—— 24 


The proposal for continuing the restriction 
for twelve months, was passed. 

The clause respecting the household being 
read, Mr. Perceval wished to meet the sense 
of the House on the subject. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved an amendment on 
the exceptions of the clause relating to the 
household. 

A division took place. 

First, on the main clause of Mr. Perceval. 

For Ministers 209 


Against them .......... 188 
Majority......... 27 


Second, On an amendment of Mr. Pon- 
sonby to except from the controul of the 
Queen the office of Lord Steward. 

Against 204 


Majority......... 2 
Third, On another amendment of Mr. 
Ponsonby, to leave out the Master of the 
Buck-hounds. 


For the amendment........ 180 
Against it........, 208 


Majority... 2% 
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House of Commons, Friday, Jan. 18. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer propo- 
sed the two archbishops, the lord Chancellor 
—Lord Eldon, and the Lord Chief Justice— 
Lord Ellenborough, to be her majesty’s coun- 
cil. There being no Lord Chamberlain at 
this moment, that officer could not be insert- 
ed. He thought at least one member of that 
house should be of the council: proposed the 
Master of the Rolls. The whole being only 
temporary, he proposed the Earl of Win- 
chelsea, the Duke of Montrose, and the 
Earl of Aylesford, ly their names, not by 
their offices. 

Mr. Sheridan insisted on the parties being 
designated by their offices, for the time being, 

After severally putting the question, the 
names at length stood: Charles Manners, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Edward, Arch- 
bishop of York ; laos te of Montrose, 
Masier of the Horse , George, Earl of Win- 
chelsea, Master of the Household; Hene- 
age, Eart of Aylesford, Lord Steward ; John, 
Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor ; Edward, 
Lord Etlenborough, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench ; the Right Honorable Sir 
William Grant, Master of the Rolls. 

Con.ersation on several clauses of the 
bill ; and several alterations made, in various 

rs. 

House of Commons, Monday, Jan. 21. 

Sir F. Burdett on the consideration of the 
Report on the Regency Bill, objected to 
the whole measure, in a very long speech. 
He was almost amazed to think that the 
Prince of Wales would accept the Regency 
so restricted, in times like the present. If 
government could now be carried on under 
such impediments by a Regent, so it could 
by a King. The foundations of the throne 
were undermined. He descanted on parts of 
the bill and blained them all. It was.a cheat! 
a delusion! &c. &e. &c. 

Mr. Lockart said, in choice of difficulties 
he thought the least had been chosen. It 
was desirable not to divide or diminish the 
power and splendour of the executive = but 
It was unavoidable The provision was for 
the exigency of the moment. 

Mr. Ponsonby proposed to give the regent 
the nomination of, the Steward, the Cham- 
berlain, the Master of the Horse: — the 
Chamberlain at present to be performed by 
deputy. He would give to her “majesty, the 
Groom of the Stole, six of the grooms, and 
six of the Lords of the bedchamber,—of the 
equeries, and such subordinate members of 
the household as her majesty should select. 

.. Mr Huskisson conceived the attention 
\of the house was calied to three points ; Ist. 
To provide for the care of his majesty’s per- 
son. 2d. To delegate to the regeut while he 
exercised the functions of government, the 
Stale necessary to those functions. 2d, To 


make such reservations as muy facilitate his 
majesty’s resumption of his office. He 
thought the regent was deprived of too much 
state: this was not the proper way to coun. 
teract undue influence, if such there were. 
He thought Mr. Ponsouaby’s plan imposed 
an invidious task on her majesty ;~—-also that 
the appointment to offices which created va- 
cancies in that house was injudicious 

Mr. Brand agreed that the plan now pros 
posed was in violation of the resolution of the 
house. 

Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. Tierney spoke. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer explains 
ed, 


On a division, Aves 212 
Noes 190 
Majority for Ministers 22 


House of Lords, Jan. 23. 


Lord Erskine presented a petition from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of the 
city of London, in favour of an unrestricted 
regency. Not having the city seal to it, it 
could not be received, 

Proxies. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion, from 
what had passed on a former oceasion, that 
this subject should be broucht before the 
house asa general question. ‘The peerage was 
entitled to vote ; and all were vested with 
equal rights. The absent peers were not to 
be forgotten : they had long enjoyed the right 
of voting by proxy ; for as to the oceasional 
practice of the King’s licence for absence, 
that had not been mentioned in any writ 
for many years. He therefore moved the ree 
ception of proxies, except in cases where 
there was a standing order to the contrary, 

Earl Moira declared his opinion to be ade 
verse to the proposal. He moved an adjourn. 
ment. 

Contents present 68 
Non-contents present 67 


Proxies 27 
Proxies 26 
Majority for adjournment 2 
House of Commons, Wednesday, Jan. 23, 

Sir T. Turton proposed several verbal as 
mendments tn the Regency Bill. 

Mr. Johnstone stated that the political 
influence given to the queen would be ¢wenty- 
five peers of parliament, in the household 
of the king, and four in that of the queen, 
Seven members of the House of Coumons 
in the household of the king, and onein that 
of the queen. The salaries £70,000. He 
thought this too much taken away from the 
regent. 

Mr. Sheridan complained violently of the 
indecency of scrutinizing the application of 
his majesty’s privy purse. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
thatio $788 much jealonsy had been excited 
against Mr, Pitt, on the paya:eats to be 
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made by the privy purse; they were then 
about they now £30,000, 
could he then but expect jealousies to be 
active at present? To suspend these payments 
would be unhandsome : and very painful to 
his majesty. He had consulted gentlemen 
of weight in the house (Mr. Ponsouby, Mr. 
Adam). The enquiry had been conducted 
with the greatest delicacy. No unnecessary 
testimony had been asked. 


House of Lords, Jan. 28. 


On the bringing up the report from the 
Committee on t bill, 

The Duke of Sussex took the opportunity 
of expressing once more his insuperable ob- 
jections to the leading provisions of this mea- 
sure. He thought the law had been violated 
by the manner of opening parliament: the 
commission professed to be that of the so- 
vereigu—the great seal that of the sovereign 
—these were untruths. The statutes of 
16th Edw. II, 33d of Hen, VIII. Ist. Phil- 
Jip and Mary, and especially the 15th Charles 
Il. which inflicted a premuxire on those who 
maintained that the two houses could enact 
Jaws without the king—these were all vio- 
Jated. An address would have been much 
better. It was their duty to give the regeut 
all possible power — to preserve their own 
sights as peers—to preserve the royal velo un- 
impared. He thought the restrictions pro- 
l posed by the Commons suspending the crea- 
tion of peers infringed the righis of the 
peerage. The issue of the public money— 
the dispensation with oaths —the lust of 
power, was unworthy of British honour. 
The illustrious person who was to be regent, it 
should be recollected was also heir apparent ; 
why reduce him to royal servi(ude ? H.R. 
H. enlarged on other topics, and declared 
that having done his duty, he should no 
further trouble their lordships. 

Lord Grenville moved to limit the re- 
strictions to six months. 


Lord Eldon thought the longer time prefer- 
able, and referring to a hint dropped [by Earl 
Grey] i 3 former debaie [by which he was 
charged, by implication with having used 
the king's name and signature when the kin 
‘was in an incapable state ]—he declared he had 
always done his duty correctly, and appealed 
to God for his consciousness of that fact. 


Earl Grey repeated what he had before 
hinted at. “When his sovereign was under 
medical care, and notoriously incapable his 
name had been used—his great seal had been 
used — what did the man who had thus 
acted deserve? He [Lord Eldon} bad held 
out false expectations of his Mayesty’s speedy 
recovery [Lord E. denied the word speedy | 
-~and thereby had misled the house. His 


| lordship [Lord E.] had seen his majesty ;— 
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but on what could he build his hopes of 
recovery more than the physicians ? ; 

On a division, majority against Lord 
Grenville’s amendment 17. 

_ Majority for the longer period of restricte 
tion 15. 

Motion for omitting the name of Lord 
Eldon from the Queea’s Council negatived 
by a majority of 85. 

House of Commons, Jan. 31. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the reading of the amendments made by the 
Lords in the Regeney Bill. All agreed to; 


nem. con, 


House of Lords, Feb. 2. 


The form of the commission for authorie 
zing certain commissioners to affix the Great 
Seal, in the King’s name, to the Regency 
Bill, introduced by the Earl of Liverpool the 
day before, was read, at his lordship’s mo- 
tion. 

Lord Holland decidedly opposed the pros 
ceeding. The whole was contrary to the 
constitution—without precedent—a fiction— 
an absurditv—the Lord Chancellor might put 
the Great Seal, but it was at his personal re- 
sponsibility—at his peril. 

Earl Grey solemnly protested against the 
measure: reserving the right to question the. 
whole of it, on a future day. 

The Earl of Liverpool maintained that this 
was the best way on the whole. Some irre- 
gularity must be cominitted. No person had 
any inherent right to act for the king. Every 
.mode was equally exceptionable. This 
would be obeyed by the inferior courts; no 
other would be. 

Lord Redesdale affirmed that the precedents 
were altogether in favour of this mode. The 
legislative enactments in the minority of 
Henry VI. were passed on a similar authority, 
The first address by which the sovereignty 
was conferred, was that of Richard III. when 
the parliament with the mayor and corporas 
tion of London addressed him to assume the 
crown. The next precedent was William 
and Mary—but these were, both of them, 
revolutions. Theact wanted no bill of in- 
demnity: the precedent of 1788 supported it, 
He hoped none in office weuld be deterred 
from doing their duty by threats. 

Lord Holland explained: 

The question carried nem. diss. 


A message ordered to the Commons desir- 
ingaconference. ‘he conference took place 
on Monday Feb. 4. After which Earl Moira 
rose and protested in the strongest terms 
against all that had been done. 


House of Commons, Feb. 4th, 


Conference with the Lords. 
Their lordships’ resolution containing the 
commission read, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for a Committee to consider it. 

Sir T, Turton spoke in reprobation of this 
proceeding. It was contrary to statute—It 
was mutilating the monarchy—It was like 
the daughters of King Lear professing at- 
tachment to the King, but really treating 
him with cruelty. He would offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Speaker in a speech which had the 
most decisive effect on the Honse, was in- 
duced by the strong protests of Gentlemen 
(Mr. Ponsonby and Sir T. ‘Turton) to trou- 
ble the committee with his sentiments. Pro- 
ceedings had been canvassed by men of the 

reatest talents. He had no personal motive. 
Fie bad contemplated the measure in all pos- 
sible lights. He was decidedly of opinion 
that these measures were just, constitutional, 
and such as ought to be adopted. No other 
course could equally well have effected the 
object. He most cordially concurred in the 
optnions ry by the distinguished per- 
son (Lord Grenville), who’ twenty-two years 
ago filled the chair in that House, save and 
except the limitations and restrictions then 
thought adviseable. On those now thought 
adviseable, he gave no opinion. It was the 
duty of the two Houses to provide the ne- 
cessary means for supplying the royal disabi- 
lity.—When the throne was empty, an ad- 
dress was a proper mode of proceeding: it 
called a Sovereign to the throne. When the 
throne is in possession of a Sovereign, whe- 
ther de facto, ot de jure,. he held an office 
known to all the people. The throne was 
now full: no address, therefore, could apply 
to the case. The question was only as to 
what powers it was proper to confer on the 
Regent. 

Afier some humorous remarks by Mr. She- 
ridan, resolutions agreed. 


House of Lords, Tuesday, Feb. 12. 


The Lord Chancellor by commission read 
the following speech from the Prince Regent ; 
—the Commons having been previousiy sum- 
moned and assembled. 


© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** Tn execution of the commission which 
has now been read to you, we are commanded 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
express, in the strongest manner, how deep- 
ly he laments, not only in common with all 
his Majesty's loyal subjects, but with a per- 
sonal and élial affliction, the great 
Jamity which has been the occasion of imposing 
upon his Royal Highness theduty of exercising 
in his Majesty’s name, the Royal Authority of 
this kingdom. 

-* In conveying to you the sense which his 
Royal Highness entertains of the great diffi- 
culties attending the important trust which is 
reposed to him, his Royal Highness commands 

Vor, IX, [Lit, Pan, March 1811.) 


us to assure you, that he looks with the most 


rfect confidence to the wisdom and zeal of . 


‘arliament, and tothe attachment of a loyal 
and affectionate people, for the most effectual 


assistance and support : and his Royal High. . 


ness will, on his part, exert his utmost en- 
deavours to direct the powers with which he 
is invested, to the advancement of the prospe- 
rity, welfare, and security of his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

“© We are directed to inform you, that his 
Royal Highness has great satisfaction in being 
enabled to state that fresh opportunities have 
been afforded during the late campaign, for 
distinguishing the valour and skill of his 
Majesty's forces both by sea and land. 

‘* The capture of the islands of Bourbon 
and. of Amboyna have still further reduced 
the colonial dependencies of the enemy. 

‘© The attack upon the island of Sicily, 
which was announced to the world with a 
presumptuous anticipation of success, has been 
repulsed by the persevering exertions and va- 
lour of his Majesty’s land and sea forces. 


‘* The judicious arrangements adopted by ~ 


the officers commanding on that station, de- 
rived material support from the zeal and ardour 
which were manifested duriag this contest hy 
the inhabitants of Sicily, and from the co-op- 
ration of the naval means which were directed 
by his Sicilian Majesty to this object. 

‘* In Portugal, and at Cadiz, the defence 
of which constituted the principal object of 
his Majesty's exertions in the last campaign, 
the designs of the enemy have been hitherto 
frustrated. The consummate skill, prudence, 
and perseverance of Lieutenant General Lord 
Visconut Wellington, and the discipline and 
determined bravery of the officers and men 
under his command, have been conspicuously 
displayed throughout the whole of the cam- 
paign. The effect of those distinguished 
qualities, in inspiring confidence and energy 
in the troops of his Majesty’s allies, has been 
happily evinced by their general good conduct, 
and particularly by the brilliant part which 
they bore in the repulse of the enemy at 
Buzaco. And his Royst Highness commands 
us further to state, that he trusts you will 
enable him. to continue the most effectual ase 
sistance to the brave nations of the peninsula, 
in the support of a contest which they mas 
nifest a determination to maintain with une 
abated perseverance : and his Royal Highs 
ness is persuaded, that you will feel, that the 
best interests of the British empire must be 
deeply affected in the issue of this contest, 


on which the liberties and independence of. 


the Spanish and Portuguese nations entirely 
depend. 

«© We have it likewise in command to ac- 
quaint you, that discussions are now des 
pending between this country and the United 
States of America; and that it Is the eure 
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nest wish of his Royal Highness that he may 
find himself enabled to bring these discus- 
sions to an amicable termination, consistent 
with the honour of his Majesty’s Crown, 
and the maritime rights and interests of the 
United Kingdom. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«* We are directed to acquaint you, that 

his Royal Higtiness the Prince Regent has 
given his commands that the estimates for 
the expenditure of the current year should 
be laid before you: and his Royal Highness 
has great satisfaction in acquainting you, 
that Sisk the difficulties under which the 
commerce of this kingdom has laboured, 
have in some degree affected a part of His 
Majesty's revenue, particularly in i reland, yet 
that the revenue of Great Britain in the 
Jast year, though unaided by any new taxa- 
tion, is greater than was ever known in any 
preceding year.—And his Royal Highness 
trusis to your zeal and liberality to afford his 
Majesty adequate supplies for the support of 
the great contest in which he is necessarily 
engaged. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«¢ We are commanded by his Royal High- 
ness to declare to you, that it is the most 
anxious wish of his heart, that he may be 
enabled to restore unimpared into the hands 
of his Majesty the government of his king- 
dom ; and that his Royal Highness eurnenth 
jrays that the Almighty may be pleased in 
es mercy to accelerate the termination of a 
a calamity so deeply lamented by the whole 
nation, and so peculiarly afflicting to his 
Royal Highness himself.” 


The Earl of Aberdeen moved an address 
to the Prince Regent ; he enlarged ow some 
of the topics mentioned in the speech. Ever 
noble lo1d must approve the conduct of iH. 
R. H. the Prince Regent. He had sacrificed 
some of his personal opirions and feelings 
to the welfare of the country ; it could not 
fail to be duly appreciated by that house, and 
by the nation. Fortunately his majesty’s 
health amended daily: should his complete 
recovery be delayed, we had in the successor 
to his majesty a pledge of the most lively 
interest for the public good. His lordship 
touched on the situation of foreign affairs ; 
and the lamented demise of the princess 
Amelia. 

Lord Elliot seconded the motion ; called 
the attention of the house to the labours of 
his majesty, and the blessings of his reign, 
and hoped for his speedy resolution. 

Lord Grenville concurred in most of the 
sentiments expressed in the address: with 
great regret differed from others. Praised 
some of the topics selected by the noble 
mover, and his talents; but thought it 
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es that no compliment on H. R. H. 
the Prince Regent, was contained in the 

he Earl of Liverpool a with Lor 
Grenville in of the 
address, and the Prince Regent ; but was 
sorry topics had been introduced not relevant 
to the subject. 

Address carried nem. diss. 


House of Commons, Feb. 12. 
The speech of the Prince Regent having 
read from the chair, the address was 
moved by Mr. Milnes, who enlarged on va- 
rious topics connected with the speech, and 
echoed the sentiments of it, as usual. 

Mr. Richard Wellesly seconded the address. 

Mr. Ponsonby made various remarks on 
the subject introduced. 

Address carried nem. con. 

House of Commons, Feb. 13. 

Address reported by Mr. Milnes. 

Mr. Hutchinson complained that the good 
old custom was left off, by which the speech 
was read on the preceding day, in a previous 
assembly, whereby the members of the house 
had time to turn the contents of it in their 
minds. He agreed in many things with the 
address ; bwt protested againt the os in 
sending out reinforcements to Lord Welling: 
ton. The enemy would gather force from 
all parts, would ovt-number us, &c. 

Ron tread and agreed to. 

CURSORY INFORMATION ON THE SUB- 

JECT OF CERVANTES AND DON QUIX- 

OTE. 

So little is really known of the biography 
of Cervantes, that those Spaniards who design 
to do him honor by learning the particulars 
of the life of a man whose writings have had 
so great an effect on their own country, and 
have so greatly amused all parts of the world, 
know not by what means to procure complete 
memoirs of him, Of the incidents authene 
ticated the following isa part. ‘The accuracy 
with which his work has been investigated, 
the venial failures of memory detected in it, 
and the account obtained of the property of 
its author, are so many proofs of Spanish zeal 
and industry, in behalf of the literature of 
their country. They will, therefore, be found 
interesting by British readers, as well from 
that cause as from the curiosity of their cone 
tents. 

In the first page of the History of Don 
Quixote, it is said that on Saturdays the 


Don's dinner consisted of dues y guebrantos. 
Shelion (the first English translator) calls it 
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collops and eggs: all the other translators say, 
griefs and groans; gripes and grumblings ; 
Pellicer, has thus explained the meaning, in a 
note. 

** It was customary in some parts of la 
Mancha for the shepherds to convey to their 
masters’ houses, the carcases of the sheep or 
cattle which had died during the week. After 
taking out the bones, the flesh was salted and 
preserved for culinary use: and broth was 
made of the broken bones. In allusion to 
the painful recollection of the loss of part of 
their flocks, the sorrow it occasioned, and 
the breaking of the bones, such food was 
called duelos y quebrantos; sorrows and 
breakings.” 

The books which have been printed in 
Spain during these last forty years, both in 
verse and prose, have constantly the mark of 
interrogation reversed before a question, and 
also at the end, in the usual way. 

M. de Florian has suited his translation 
to the present French taste. He says, he is 
convinced that Cervantes composed the first 
part of Don Quixote, ata single cast (d'un 
seul jet), or as the Italians say, by the first 
intention, without even giving himself the 
trouble of revising his manuscript, as is evi 
dent from the number of anachronisms. 


The duration of the History of Don Quix- 
ote, is thus camputed by Senor Rios in the 
three splendid editions made of that history, 
under the direction of the Royal Academy at 
Madrid, published in four Jarge quarto vo- 
lumes, 1780, in 4 vol. 8vo. 1782, and in6 
smaller 8vo. volumes in 1787, with 36 cop- 
per-plates and a map of Spain on which is 
traced the route of the Don, specifying where 
every one of the adventures is supposed to 
have happened. 

__The first edition of Don Quixote was in 
1605, and as we are to imagine Cervantes 
described the manners of his own times, we 
shall from the text, state the following com- 
putation. 
1604. July 28 he sallies forth and 


returns the day after 2 days 
He remains at home ..............+0+5 18 do 
His second excursion from August 

17th to September 2d ..... 17 do 
He returns home and stays............ 31 do 


The third sally began on the 3d of 
October and continued to the 2gth 
87 do 

He returned home, fell ill next day 
and on the 8th of January, 1605, 
he died ............ 10 do 


165 days 
or five months and twelve days. 


But although Cervantes intended that the 
third and last sally should be interwoven with 


the two first, and without any further inter- 
val than the abovestated months, it, notwith- 
standing, appears from the context of the 
history that no less than ten years intervened : 
supposing the hero contemporary with several 
events in the year 1614. Such as the expul- 
sion of the moors; the adventures of Roque 
Guinart: the date of Sancho’s letter to his 
wife from the Duke's castle, July 20, 1614: 
the satyrical remarks on the second = pub- 
lished in the same month and year by Avel- 
laneda, and the age of the housekeeper which 
in the first chapter is stated to be above forty, 
and in the last chapter but one more than 
fifty. 
The principal purpose of the history o 

Don Quixote, was, as Cervantes himself tells 
us in his prologue to the first part; ‘* to ine 
validate the authority and favour in which the 
world, and especially the vulgar, held books 
of chivalry,” which delicate method of ridi+ 
cule, happily became effectual, according to 
that wise sentence of Horace : 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. 
Lib. I. Sat. X. 


* Ridicule often decides matters of importance 
more effectually and better than severity.” 

Cervantes was redeemed from slavery at 
Algiers in the year 1580, for 500 gold crowns 
‘£112.) partly supplied by his mother and 
sister, and completed by the brothers of the 
order of the Holy Trinity, two of whom 
went purposely to Algiers to ransom 185 
captives, among the list of whom was mene 
tioned, “* Miguel de Cervantes, 30 years of 
age, native of Alcali de Henares.” 

Afier his return from captivity, he found 
himself nearly in the condition of Horace 
after the battle of Philippi, destitute of every 
thing, and obliged to write verses and come 
pose comedies, which he sold for his maine 
tenance. 

impulit audar 
t versus facerem. 
Epist.:2. Lib. II. 


“¢ Imperious poverty urged me on, to write verses.” 

He wrote between twenty and thirty comes 
dies, which were sold at 800 reals each, 
(which at 90 reals tw £1. sterling, is less 
than £9.) 

In 1584, he married Dona Catalina de 
Salazar, who brought bim a fortune of near 
£60. sterling (adequate to £150 or £200. 
at present), which according to the inventory, 
consisted of a vineyard, a garden, anda 
plantation of olive aud almond trees, estimate 
ed at £37. and the remainder, of houses 
hold furniture; and the following articles, 
which we insert as matters of gyriosity. 
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$83] 
s. d. 
Four bee-hives. 19 8 
Five pounds of wax. ............... 4 0 
Six bushels of 14 0 
One bushel of wheat............... 1° 9 
45 hens and chickens, 1 cock... 9 9 
An alabaster image of our Lady 3 5 
with the child Jesus ......... 
An oil picture in a frame of ditto. 3 5 
A silver image of our Lady of} 3° 3 
Two images of the child Jesusy 9 
with their shirts aud 
A O 10 


A picture of St. Francis............ 0 8 

This fortune was to reinain at her own dis- 
posal, and Cervantes setiled on her 100 du- 
cats, or about £12. being one tenth of all 
he possessed, which thousand ducats would 
at preseat be equivalent to between three and 
four hundred pounds sterling. 

In the following year he went to reside in 
Seville, where he remained .till 1598. We 
know nothing of him after that time, till the 
year 1604, when he lived in Valladolid, and 
was employed as an agent in business. In 
1605, a gentieman was murdered in the 
street in which Cervantes resided, and in 
consequence of the inquests which were 
made, we learn that in the apartments which 
were occupied in one of the houses in that 
street, there lo’ced Miguel de Cervantes, 
ezed 57; Dona Catalina, his wife; Dona 
Isabel de Saavedra, his natural daughter, 
spinster, 20 years of age, Dona Andrea, his 
Gister, twice a widow, above 50 years old, 
her daughter, aged 28, and Maria Cevallos, 
their only servant, aged 18. Cervantes, bis 
daughter, his sister, and her daughter, were 
sent to prison, but the next day they were 
all released upon bail, although confined to 
their own house, from which confinement 
they were soon liberated, and the court re- 
turning to Madrid, Cervantes followed it 
thither, and remained there during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Cervantes was always complaining of his 
poverty, and notwithstanding his military 
services, and his merits in the republic of 
letters, he could never emerge from that 
miserable state, because ‘ 
how it happens,” says Petronius, ‘ that 
Poverty is the sister of good understanding.” 


Nescio quomodo paupertas soror est lone mentis. 
Satir. p. 84. 
And, as our author makes Gines de Pase- 
monte, say, 
$* Genius is always persecuted by Misfortune.” 


“At last, Cervantes undeceived, and con- 
yinced that he could not obtain any establish- 
ment, being continually persecuted by euvy 


we know not 
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and ignorance, resolved to struggle no longer, 
but to live in retirement, and return, as he 
says, to his leisure, which he, however, 
employed in composing new works, and ime 
proving others. 


Cervantes received a small pension from 
the Archbishop of ‘Toledo, and another from 
the Count de cans, which barely kept hia 
out of prison. Cervantes became a tess 
of the order of St. Francis, in his own house, 
where he was confined through illaess, on the 


2d of April, 1616, like those, who 


to be sure of Paradise 
Dying, put oA the weeds of Dominick, 
Or in. Franciscan think to pass disguised.” 
Parad. Lost, look 3. 


He died three weeks after, and was buried 
in the poorest manner, in a convent in Mae 
drid, without any epitaph, so that the pres 
cise place is not known, 


The Spanish edition of Don Quixote, 
which was published in Madrid, 1797, in 
four volumes, in quarto, by Juan Antonio 
Pellicer, contains, in the life of Cervantes, 
the following paragraph. 


«© After an illness of seven months, died 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, on the 23d of 
the mouth of April, Anno 1616, in Ma- 
drid, ; aged 69. On which day, died likes 
wise, the celebrated English poet, William 
Shakespeare, aged 53.” 


*¢ A very good book may do much harm, 
witness Don Quixote, Cervantes extinguish- 
ed the brilliant ideas of chivalry ; and sine 
that period, Spain has been on the decline. 
It is dangerous to cure a people of its chie 
meras and irregularities, when those chimeras 
form the very essence of its character, and 
that character is a good one, ‘There are cer~ 
tain follies which are worth preserving.” 


The first English translation of Don 
Quixote was by Lhomas Shelton, in 2 vols,. 
4.0. 1620. The second edition of this book, 
was in 1652, in folio, 274 leaves, London, 
by Richard Hodgkinsonne. In the dedication, 
Shelton says he ‘* translated the Historie .of 
Don Quixote, out of the Spanish tongue into 
the English, in the space of fourty dayes.” 
27+ leaves are 548 pages, [in folio] 55 lines 
to a page and 16 words to a line, are contained 
in this edition ; so that he ¢ranslated 14 pages 
every day, or 770 lines, which would, even 
at this time, be considered as very laborious 
work. Perhaps this is the best English 
translation, or that of Smollet, as being the 
most modern; but a new edition of Jarvis’s 
translation has been lately published, with all 
the modern Spanish additions. 
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= 
STATE OF THE BUONAPARTEAN FAMILY: 
INCLUDING 


REMARKS ON THE IMPORTANCE RESULTING 
FROM THE COURAGE AND TALENTS OF LU- 
CIEN BUONAPARTE: ALSO HIS OPINION OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Tue idea that the star of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte declines, has appeared to several per- 
sons to be rather the conception of what is 
wished, than a sentiment founded on obser- 
vation. Yet when the state of the members 
of his family, the only individuals in the 
world to whom he nafural/y can look for 
support, is considered, the inference does not 
appear so much perverted as some may sup- 
pose. 

LOUIS BUONAPARTE. 


Nothing has been heard of Louis Buona- 
PARTE, late King of Holland, during many 
months. Without affecting to place more 
confidence in report than it deserves, it may 
be hinted, that the irresistible desire of Louis 
to escape from the power of his brother Nap, 
prompted him to plan, and in part to execute, 
an excursion to the island of Refuge, where 
alone crowned heads can find liberty.. He 
was detected and prevented. Should we say, 
that he is now groaning in a dungeon in 
Paris, we expect it would be denied; yet 
the party denying it, would not say in what 
dungeon he is incarcerated. There hangs an 
obscurity over this, as might be expected, 
Louis's intention to escape, and his being 
prevented, are the only facts on which reli- 
ance can safely be placed. A palace may 
become a prison when surrounded by guards 
of honour, d /a Frangaise. 


JEROME BUONAPARTE. 


Of Jerome BuonapartTe not a word passes 
from the Continent to England. Were the 
question asked, ** what is the man about?” 
—Nothing that we know of, ‘is the oaly 
answer that could be given. His orders for 
extending the conscription, is proof of his 
existence ; but there ends his proceedings. 


JOSEPH BUONAPARTE. 


Tt is still more remarkable, that Josepu 
Buonaparte, King of the Spains, and of 
both the Indies, should be at this moment so 
insigniticunt a cypher, that whether he he 
living or dead, does not appear from the pub- 
Jie journals. He heads no army: he under- 
takes no siege : he enacts no (important) law : 
as a king he may be surrounded with guards, 
but not with subjects; and the Commanders 
of his armies reeeive ne commands from 
him. 


LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 


There remains but Lucien to whom to 
direct our notice. All the world, except the 
French journalists, know that Lucien has 
found refuge in Britain. Was this precon- 
certed between him and Napoleon ?—Those 
who saw in his possession a passport from 
Napoleon, at the time of his evasion, con- 
jecture in the affirmative: and those who 
recollect the obligations under which Napoe 
leon has been laid by him, think they discern 
a cause for this clemency. It is certain, that 
Lucien was the man who placed his tyrant 
brother on the throne. Little did he know, 
perhaps, what misery to mankind was to fol- 
low the courage and talents he displayed on 
the fatal 18th of Brumaire. He was the 
pivot,—most certainly unknown to himself, 
—on which turned the fate of Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Holland, 
Italy, the armies destroyed in Poland, in 
Germany, in Spain and Portugal, &c. to say 
nothing of loss in the colonies of France, and 
by the navy of England. The amount of 
troops sent to Spain is reckoned at 670,000 : 
the survivors are 200,000: loss 470,000: bee 


sides what are under orders to the same Acebe | 


dama, the field of blood! 


We have already given the history of the 
heroism displayed by Lucien (much superior 
to that of Napoleon) on the 18th of Brue 
maire, [Compare Panorama, Vol. VIII. p. 
1392.]—and we wish to close the history of 
that transaction by recording the speech he 
made on the next day, in vindication of it, 


From the former article aur readers might ° 


judge on his courage ; from the — they 
may determine on his talents. Never surely 
did the fate of countries and their population, 
depend on the eflect of a-speech, and the 
conduct of a speaker, himself not the princie 
pal to inflict these strokes ef wrath, as in 
this instance. We shall suppose that Lucien 
was sincere in what he said. Events have 
sadly belied his promises ! 


CORPS LEGISLATIF. 


Pi ésidence du Citoyen L. Buonaparte. 
19 Brumaire, & St. Cloud 


At go'clock the Council of Five Hundred 
renewed their sitting under the presidency of 
Lucien Bonaparte. At 10 o'clock, Lucien 
Buonaparte quitting the chair advaneed to the 
tribune. ‘* J laid aside,” said he, ** the in- 
signia and functions of the supreme magistra- 
cy, when the national representation wasunder 
the poignards of a factious and reyolted minori- 
ty. But, thanks to the valour of the heroes 
and of their general, thanks to your unshaken 
energy, the independence of the legislative 
body is assured, and your president may re- 
sume as well as yourselves the course of le- 
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gislative functions. Hitherto the Revolution 
was in its infancy; now it has taken the 
toga virilis.” : 

Here the orator delineated an energetic 
picture of the evils which have incessantly 
weighed down a magnanimous and _victo- 
rious people, which in France itself, was 
the slave of the vilest quacks, while by its 
courage it gave laws to the astonished world. 
He painted in their trac colours the degrading 
adulations of the factious, to seduce the 
multitude by brilliant but fallacious promises. 


«* Every three months a new revolution, de- 
manded by national impatience, gave new 
hopes to the deluded people: they hailed 
with transports a momentary change which 
appeared to remove from them the debasing 
and intolerable yoke—but it was to sink still 
deeper in the abyss which ambition, cu- 
pidity, and the hateful passions dug under 
their very feet. A regime so disgusting, so 
versatile could not long continue. We can- 
not proceed every day from revolution to re- 
volution. The people is tired of this torment. 
We must establish Liserty on solid and 
unmoveable bases. She was introduced in 
the hall of the jeu de paume: she shall be 
rescued, she shall be preserved in the oran- 
gerie of St. Cloud. 


«« We give LizerTy to the people: not such 
as the | era promised, whose last hour 
has lately struck, but LipertTy found- 
ed on RESPECT OF PROPERTY, on JUSTICE, 
on HUMANITY. J/Ve give the people HAPPI- 
WESS, PEACE, REPOSK,—after which they 
have so long sighed.” 

The orator then traced the picture of the 
vices of a constitution, which hardly decreed, 
stood in need of being violated in part, for 
the purpose of being preserved in its whole— 
whence could this constitution confer happi- 
ness on the people, when every three months 
it would sink into oblivion unlesa reanimated 
by new resolutions. Lucien Buonaparte, in 
conclusion, analyzed each of the measures 
taken by the Council of Ancients, in the 
moment when violence constrained it to save 
the country without being shackled by the 
forms of the constitution. 


This discow se was covered with app/auses, 
and ordered to be printed, to the number 
of twelve copies.—Le Propagateur, du 21 
Brumaire, An. VIII. 


This discourse was preparatory to the in- 
troduction of Napoleon, who as a general 
of the Republic made a spcech filled with 
fair promises, the issue was a decree which 
enabled him to turn out the councils from 
which he received his authority, and to sink 
the people of France lower in the abyss be- 
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| neath their feet, than their biiterest enemies. 
thought possible. 


If these were the real and fixed sentiments 
of Lucien’s heart,—what misery has he not 
suffered and does he not still continue to 
suffer ! 


A word on his present situation will con- 
elude this article, and his history at present. 
It is founded on personal knowledge. 


We learn that Lucien, himself, is thought- 
ful and reserved. He seldom speaks, unless 
spoken to by Geutlemen who happen to meet 
him in his park. He seems to have not yet 
recovered his astonishment at finding himself 
where he is.—But, we understand, he exe 
presses himself in strong terms on the com- 
‘forts enjoyed by the population in this little 
island, The healthy appearance of the 
people, their quiet, their clothing, their 
dwellings, the scarcity of beggars in the 
towns through which he has passed, the 
general freedom of travellers, the cleanliness 
of the persons and houses, are all contrasts 
and wonders in his eyes, accustomed to the 
filth, misery, beggary, nakedness, indolence, 
and tyranny, of France and Italy. 


It seems also that this effect is more stri+ 
king to the mind of Lucien, as he had been 
taught to believe that England was a ruined, 
bankrupt, disorderly, disorganized state: that 
the people were discontented, starving, banks 
rupts, insurgent, and what not. What could 
a man expect who should believe the Moni- 
teur when it said ‘* that bank notes were 
forced into circulation ON PAIN OF DEATH ; 
notwilhstanding which they were at a DIS- 
COUNT of FORTY per cent.” 


Lucien’s family are respected for their 
liteness, and frankness.—His attendants—his 
attendants are specimens of the nations from 
whence they are brought, 


The nobleman who has lent his mansion, 
will receive it adorned in all corners with 
, the stairs and staircases not ex- 
cepted. Vermin are reported to haunt it; 
and the superstitious among the second-sighted 
Welch seers have heard and seen ten thou- 
sand uncommon warnings, which they have 
announced, con spirito, to these demons of 
defilement; some of them in the shape of 
red hot pokers, tongs, and shovels, witha 
full accompaniment of boiling water in teas 
kettles, skillets, and ladles, to the infinite 
damage of all inexpressibles caught in the 
act of transgression ! 

Even Madame Buonaparte has had her 
slumbers broken with strange howlings and 
wailings,not from sprites and hobgoblins, but 
from suffering flesh and blood: and with all 
her family, including the legislator, has seen 
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—bless us all !—the valour of a single Welch 
cook maid, in defence of her culinary pre- 
mises, chase an army of unknown numbers, 
of Italianos and Sopranos, — and banish 
them—-Aye, banish them!—-but whether to 
Cayenne, or to Siberia, has not yet been 
ascertained by those to whom her charins 
and imprecations were unintelligible, —nor 
will be, till her anger is cooled, and her 
torrifications become moderate. 

For more, particulars ‘enquire at Ludlow, 
where they are well known. 


It is possible, that succeeding times, and 
even some individuals at present, may con- 
sider us as paying too much attention to the 
members of a family not born to rule: the 
answer is easy ; the exireme disorder in which 
it is our lot to behold the would, and the 
minds of men, at present, justifies this at- 
tention. Can we other than notice natural 
phenomena— earthquakes—plague — famine 
-—hurricanes—when they occur.—Why not 
then political and moral phenomena ? 


The Specialty of Ruxe hath been neglected. 
Deoree being vizarded, 
The Unworthiest shews as fairly in the Mask. 
The Heavens themselves, the Planets, and this 
Center, 
Observe Degree, Priority, and Place, 
Insisture, Course, Proportion, Season, Form, 
Office, and Custom, inall Line of Order ; 
And therefore is the glorious Planet, Sol, 
In noble Eminence enthron’d and spher’d 


Amidst the other ; whose med’cinable eye 


Corrects the ill Aspects of Planets evil, 
And Posts, like the commandment of a King, 


Sans check, to good and bad: but when the } 


Planets, 
Pr evil micture, to Disorver wander, 
WhatPlagues, and what Portents ? what Mutiny @ 
What Raging of the Sea? Shaking of Earth ? 
Commotion in the Winds? Frights, Changes 
Horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The Unity and married Calm of States 
Quite from their Fixture? O, when Decarx te 
shak'd, 
Which is the Ladder to all high Designs, 
The Enterprize is sick 1! How could Communities, 
Degrees in Schools, and Brotierhoods in Cities, 
Peaceful Commerce from dividable Shores, 
The Primogeniture and Due of Birth, 
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Prerogative of Age, Crowns, Scepters, Laurels, 

But by Decreg, stand in authentic Place ? 

Take but Degrer away, untuns that String, 

And, hark, what Discofd follows ! each thing 
meets 

In meer Oppugnancy : The bounded Waters 

Should lift their Bosoms hizher than the Shores, 

And make a Sop of all this solid Globe: 

Strength should be Lord of Imbecility, 

And the rude Son should strike his Father dead : 

Force should be Right; or, rather Right and 
Wrong 

(Between whose endless jar Justice resides) 

Should lose their Names, and so should Justice 


too. 
Then every thing includes itself in Power, 
Powerinto Will, Will into Appetite ; 
And Appetite, an uNiversat Wore, 
So doubly seconded with Will and Power, 
Must make perforce an universal Prey, 
And, last, eat up himself. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


INSCRIPTIONS ON AN OLIAN HARP, 
At one end. 
Fingent Zolio carmine nobilem, 
Hor. carm. lib, iv. 


Distinguished for the Zolian Verse. 
At the other. 
Partem aliquam, oh venti, divum referatis ad: 
aures ? 
Virgil. 
Oh! winds, bear some part to the ears of the 
Gods. 
On one side. 
Salve, que fingis proprio modulamine carmen, 
Salve, Memnoniam vor imitata lyram / 
Dulce, O! divinumque sonas sine pollicis ictu, 
Dives nature simplicis, artis inops, 
Talia, que inculte dant mellea lavra puelle, 
Talia sunt, faciles que modulantur aves / 


On the other. 


Translation of the Latin, 
Hail, heavenly Harp, where Mcmnon’s still i. 
shown, 
That charm’st the ear with mvsic all thine own ! 
Which, though untouch’d, caust rapt'rous strains 
impart, 
Yh! rich of genuine nature, free from art ! 
Such the wild warblings of the chirping throng! 
So simpy sweet the untaught virgin’s sons! 
4 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama-Offce, Fel. 26, 1811. 

Once more is the regulasity of the move- 
ments of government restored to the Briish 
nation, and under the most favourable aus- 

pices. The Prince Regent has assumed th 
conduct of the state machine, aud has be- 
haved in a manner to conciliate all pariies. 
He has begun his course with wisdom. Far 
be it from us to deprive him of the right of 
private judgment, or of declaring his opinion 
on a point on which it must be understood he 
is very competent to form a decision. He has 
eontinued his Majesty’s official servants ; and 
by relieving the King from too early or too 
sudden attention to business, he contributes 
as far as in him lies to the soundness of his 
Roval Father's recovery. This conduct de- 
serves praise, and it will be praised by all. 
The City of London has addressed him in 
terms, which the adversaries of those who 
rule the majorities in cily assemblies insi- 
diously compare to the address of their fore- 
fathers to Richard III, to intreat him to as- 
sume the government of the kingdom. They 
say, that could the Londoners have their 
way, they would dispose of the crown in the 
same simple manner—by theiraddress, solely. 
This calumny we need not undertake to re- 
fute; The Prince’s answer to their address 
enceurages no such presumption. 

We have to express our hearty sympathy 
with the returning health of his Majesty. 
Private information leads us to believe that he 
is much better than can be gathered from the 
Bulletins daily published. The physicians 
have learned—they think somewhat dearly — 
to be cautious of using too strong terms, lest 
an accidental interruption of progress, from 
which no disorder is secure, nor any predic - 
tion is safe, may tend to their disparagement. 
Their attendance at court has taught them to 
be politic. We must add, that private au- 
thority leads us to credit what is reported on 
the restoration of his Majesty's sight. Should 
this be confirmed into established and distinct 
vision, it will be not only a subject of grati- 
tude to heaven from a Joyal people, but one 
of the most curious of medical facts. 

The most important business afier the 
Regency, is the present state of Ireland. 
Where a body is numerous and dispersed over 
a country, it is impossible to conduct its 
concerns by appeal to itself; ‘it “is impossible 
shat it should mrect for business in oue place. 
A committee of its most respectable members, 
by whatever means possessing the confidence 
of the body, is the natural means for consult- 
ing its welfare. Snch cominittees, or what 
is equivalent, are extant as representatives, in 
a looser sense, of the English Catholics, of 
the English Protestant Dissenters, and of! 
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other interests well known. to the practical 
departments of government. ‘These, as occa- 
sion require, give information to the Privy 
Canute ox to members of Administration, 
and so far, but not publicly, are an acknow- 
ledged body. 

In like manner, there has been for a long 
time—imore than twenty years—a Catholic 
Committee assembling in Dublin, intent on 
promoting the welfare of the Catholic Body. 
It consisted lately of about 35 to 40 atiending 
meinbers. What is the real number of acting 
members of the English Catholic Committee, 
or of the Protestant Dissenters’ Committee, 
we do not pretend to know ; but we should 
have supposed that forty was as great a num 
ber of members, when assembled in one so- 
ciety, as could well do business. We should 
suppose that no question could be brought 
befure such a board to which some member 
was notable to speak, and to purpose. 
On a sudden, the Com- 
mittee has resolved to multiply its members 
tenfold; and instead of about thirty-five 
members, to obiain about /hree hundred 
and fifty. 

What purposes this increase or accession 
was tu answer, we confess ourselves at a loss 
to discover. Had twenty or thirty additional 
members been proposed, it might not have 
embarrassed or startled us; but the mul:ipli- 
cation by ten, as reported, has an air of sus- 
picious political arithmetic. Our readers will 
observe also, that this assembly is to be pers 
manent, or nearly so ; for residence in Dublin 
is stipulated for, inferentially, as a considera- 
ble recommendation in any to be elected de~ 
legates. Those who calumniate the present 
Catholic Commitee, pretend to see ia this 
enlarged assembly not merely an unlawful 
congregation, but a meeting capable of being 
converted into something very like the famous 
religio-political Scocth Convention, which 
begin its meetings with prayer, before it 
proceeded to disenss treasonable propositions. 
To this they affirm, that certain speeches 
purposely made, to be pub'ished in the re- 
ports of the transactions of this Committee, 
add great probability; and that various pam- 
phlets and tracts, by some of the chief speak- 
ers, confirm the suspicion, by the sentiments 
and dogmata they too openly broach and 
avow. 

The letter from the Secretary of the Ca- 
tholic Committee, given in our Iwrerma, is 
dated January 1, 1811, but was not circu- 
Jated till many days after that date. 

On the whole, we avow that our o, inion 
is unfavourable io this step hazarded by the 
Catholics. What sudden circumstances re- 
quired this extraordinary convocation, at the 
present moment? 

The financial concerns of Britain appear 
to have been prosperous during the last year ; 
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especially the early part of it. Those of 

Ireland not so prosperous: but in what de- 

eer they have failed is not yet publicly 
nown, 

The Bullion Report continues to be an 
object of attack and defence. It is of vital 
importance to this nation, that the doctrines 
it contains be well understood, and the mea- 
sures adopted in consequence be thoroughly 
canvassed, and appropriate. 

We had hoped that our commercial con- 
cerns would ere this time, have recovered 
their regular channel; there is, however, a 
kind of distrust, not easily defined, and in 
many instances not more easily parried, which 
like a kind of dregs, remains, and seems to 
defy removal. As to the number of bank- 
rupts in our gazettes,—we recollect the ex- 
pression of a professional man who said, that 
** the last alteration in the bankrupt laws 
(by Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill) would produce 
columns of bankrupts. ‘The law is now so 
favourable to the party, that a man who is but 
a little involved, will find it worth his while 
to take shelter under a commission.” 

Our foreign affairs have lately been but 
little changed. Report affirms that the Nor- 
thern powers are tired of their vassalage to 
Buonaparte, and find their necks galled with 
his yoke beyond endurance. e are not 
clear on this. We have little dependence on 
Russia, for causes heretofore assigned. Fic- 
kleness will ruin that country. ‘The wants 
of the state are urgent. ‘lhe emperor's cof- 
fers are empty. He knows that he ought to 
make peace with Turkey, because he cannot 
afford to prolong the war. Yet we hare rea- 
son to believe that if he terminates the Turk- 
ish war speedily, he will oppose the commands 
of Buonaparte, inasmuch as he will obtain a 

use for the necessary preparations in the 
Korth. 

As to Sweden, we have heard that King 
Gustavus should say, when Bernadotte’s elec- 
tion to be Crown Tal was reported to him, 
«* as lief him as any body: ” and our readers 
may have observed that none of our political 
prints have for some time past abused that 
general. We know that hints have been 
given on this subject. Yet on the other hand, 
on conversing with a gentleman well known 
to Gustavus, we were assured that no inter- 
course existed or had existed. It passes for 
certain that Gustavus is on the point of visit- 
ing Petersburg: to which is added—with a 
certainty of a favourable reception. 

Deninark has published an edict in open 
defiance to the plan of a treaty proposed by 
Buonaparte to coalesce the Baltic powers into 
one, so far as enmity to Britain was con- 
cerned. This treaty they refuse to ratify: 
and appearances indicate, that they will main- 
tain their refusal. How far that may extend, 
we do not affirm, but if their reluctance 


added a pote that stated expressly the great 


should be overcome, their execution of the 
treaty will be unsatisfactory to the projector. 
e have observed that whenever any de- 
grading proposal is about to be made in the 
North, the King of Prussia is made to feel 
his dependence by dishonourable concessions 
forced from him. He has been ordered to 
reduce his army from 40,000 to 10,000 men. 
With this mandate he must comply. But 
the very issuing of the tyrants’ orders implies 
a suspicion that this army is too strong to 
answer his purpose, and its chief too little 
loyal to justify Ais confidence. The Spaniards 
have a proverb, which says, ** the man who 
has injured you, will never forgive you.” 
The King of Prussia finds this proverb true. 
We regret exceedingly, that we cannot pity 
the Prussian power. Had all its kings done 
their duty to humanity, Europe had now 
been in peace, and prosperity : certainly, in 
comparative liberty and enjoyment. 

From the interior of Germany we have 
heard very little lately. The burning busi- 
ness seems to be pretty well over: while 
og was in hand, nothing else was report- 
ed. 

Austria has manifested some symptoms of 
inclination to take advantage of the present 
difficulties of Turkey ; but something not 
pleasant is fomenting between the Emperor 
and Napoleon. ‘The Governor of Illyria (fos. 
Buonaparte) has sequestrated by proclamation 
all the property of every Austrian subject, 
in hisdominions. To what can this unusuat 
and open violence tend? It is barely credi- 
ble. How greatly are those powers to blame, 
which suffer their finances to run to ruin ; 
and their credit to lie at the mercy of greedy 
and unconscionable stock-jobbers, and money 
brokers ! 

France has ordered 80,000 conscripts to 
join the armies ;—for whom, for what, do 
they lose their lives ? 

France is intent on cajoling the Americans ; 
and affects to treat them with singular favour. 
We venture to say, that America did not 
make herself respected by Britain,” i.e. 
declare war, on the second February ; con- 
sequently these favours are lost, but they will 
ensnare incautious American merchants to 
their ruin. 

We have been very desirous of learnin 
the gloss put upon the loss of the island 
the Mauritius, by the pens at work under 
orders of the Emperor and King, at Paris. 
To us it appears to have been a very well 
conducted enterprize, or, as the military say, 
“‘a neat thing.” 1 is highly honorable to 
both the navy and the army : and the officers 
engaged deserve great applause from their 
country. It will not be thought so at Paris ; 
for to thearticle in the Moniteur which an- 
nounced the capture of Isle Bourbon was 
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force and equipment of General De Caen, 


who was not a man to be terrified from his 
duty, and who, in addition to his garrison, 
had fifteen hundred sailors formed into corps, 

This loss will mortify Buonaparte exceed- 
ingly. The conquest is of no importanee to 
Briain as an accession ; but it is as a con- 
venience, and as depriving the enemy of his 
Jast maritiu e strong hold. 

Unable to preserve his own colonies, Buo- 
Maparte meditates the equipment of a mon- 
strous powerful fleet in the Scheldt. We 
advise that Tilbury Fort, Gravesend, Wool- 
wich, Depiford, London Bridge, Black friar- 
Bridge, and Westminster Bridge, be imme- 
diately lined with artillery, cavalry and in- 
faniry! Wesee no reason why the first rates 
that have come down the Scheldt, can not 
come up the Thames. The latter is the lar- 

r river of the two; and the tide extends 
urther in land. As to any effectual oppo- 
sition :—who shall effectually oppose the 
Emperorand King? 

We have repeatedly stated our apprehen- 
sions that the Dykes of Holland would be 
neglected, and become an insufficient defence 
to the country. An article from Dusseldorf, 
Gated Feb. 1, expresses the fears of the in- 
habitants of extensive disasters from floods 
descending down the river. On the left bank 
of the Rhine the dykes had been broke for 
soine bays. The Waal by being stopped up 
was raised 18 feet above its leval at Nime- 
guen : and the Rhine was absolutely stopped 
at Spieck at Arn Leim, and bolow Millengen. 
Sigvals of distress were firing in various 
directions. Should this calamity become ge- 
neral in any district, the damages that will 
sustain, will exceed the power of the pro- 
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given the offence has been so far suppressed 
that we have not seen a copy of it which de- 
served our confidence. 

In our last Periscope we noticed as ve 
extraordinary, an account by the Turkis 
Government of an insurrection and great 
bloodshed in Constantinople. ‘That this had 
not been preceded by reports of ferments, 
from other quarters, excited our suspicions ; 
but not enough to induce us to think it 
incredible. It has since received no confirms 
ation whatever. We must, therefore, re- 
lieve these barbarians from the imputation of 
such violence against their Sultan, and ate 
tach the forgery to that politer nation, which 
saw without, effort its king led to the block, 
by the wretches then in power, as its ree 
presentatives. 

The war which has been suspended bes 
tween Russia and Turkey, it is most likely 
will be renewed. It is true, that reports of 

ace are current; but, till it be announced 

y the authorities of each government, we 
shall hesitate in believing it with confi, 
dence. 

The distant possessions of Britain, it is 
understood are tranquil, India is too exe 
tensive not to be disturbed in some place or 
other attimes ; but we trust, itis, generally 
speaking at peace. The capture of the 
Mauritius, is favourable to the continuance 
of that peace ; the capture of the Dutch island 
of Banda is corroborative of it; and when 
that power shall be exiled from Batavia, 
European enemies will no longer be dreaded 
by the Company, or its establishments. 
Batavia is the grave of Europeans. The 
Dutch may be deprived of it, without our 
stationing a force there, or sending (except 
a condemned regiment) a single company to 


vinces, oppressed as they are, to recover, or 


compensate. perish there. A few miles from that capital, re 

The war on the peninsula is much as it | the country is not so pestiferous. The port. fr 
has been for along time. A few skirmishes | of Batavia is much shallower now, than it. Pr 
break the aniformity of possession and win- | was formerly. aft 


ter's peace; but no decisive action hashap-| The conduct of the United States of Ame- 
pened, or is likely to happen, instantly. | rica is at present problematical. We have 
#rom the circumstance of 4,000 troops being | said that their envoy will retire. Yet Britain 
arrived in the Tagus from Sicily, we conclude | has nominated an envoy to that country. 
that his majesty king Murat has éerrorifiés his The orders in council we presume will be 
own viciorious troops and sailors, quite as ' maintained. Both parties will protest their 
much as the British opposed tothem. What | well-meaning. They will preserve a respect- 
more can mortal ayan perform, than to ¢erro- | ful distance. They will drawl out discussions, 


vi/y both opponets? Had there been a third | sine object, and sine die. Buonaparte will 


party, what might have become of him? 

As to the Pope, where is he? what is he? 
The holy father has lately added an affront 
to his eldest son Buonaparte, and Buonaparte 
has added an affront to his holy father. If 
the matter were not allied to sdered ideas, 
the feeble combat would partake of the ludi- 
crous, 

_. Asa very curious instance of the Emperor 
and King’s enmity to his Holiness we insert 
his edict on the subject. The bull that has 


be humbugged, except as far as concerns 
the American ships tn his Ports, 

It is understood that a secret of state has 
transpired in America, by means of the read- 
ing of a confidential letter, it was explicitly 
declared that France did mean to sell lo the 
United States, that portion of lands of which 
the States have lately taken possession. This 
discovery places in its true light the character 
of American state politics ; and it seems that 
they have as exquisite notice of state mo- 
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rality, as any of the old governments of 


urope. 
The reader Mr. P. was censured for dis- 
closing the unwelcome truth. 

The British agent had strongly protested 
against the seizure of the country in question 
by the United States. 

South America increases daily in conse- 

uence. We hear but little that is new. 
Events on the European Peninsula must de- 
clare themselves decidedly, before the fate 
of America can become matter of re- 
cord. 
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_ made, repeated, and subscribed—The Lord, - 


Tn addition to what we have inserted in 
our OpsERVANDA INTERN& on the ceremony | 
of the Installation of the Prince Regent, we 
add further particulars of the behaviour of 
His Royal Highness on that memorable 


day. 

This nation never before saw such a ce- 
remony. Coronations it has seen when a 
natural event had taken off its King: In- 
stallations of a Regent, it has seen, when a 
minority required a Deputy to act as King ; 
but a Regent during his father’s life time to 
act for his father, without his appointment, 
this kingdom has never before seen. 

The Prince, addressing the council, spoke 
to the following effect :—~ 

My Losds—I understand that, by the Act 

assed by the Parliament, appointing me 

gent of the United Kingdom, in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty, I am re- 

uired to take certain oaths, and to make a 
declarations before your Lordships, as preeribed 
by the said Act. I am now ready to take 
these oaths, and to make the declaration 

ribed. 

The Lord Privy Seal then rose, made his 
reverence, approached the Regent, and sead 
from a parchment the oath as follows—The 
Prince, with an audible voice, pronounced 
after him :— 

«* I do sincerely promise and swear, that 

*s T will be faithful and bear true alle- 
** giance to his Majesty King George. 
“© So help me God.” 


** T do solemnly promise and swear, that 
«¢ 7 will truly and faithfully execute the 
** Office of Regent of the United King- 
«* dom of Great Britain and Ireland, ac- 
** cording toan Act of Parliament passed 
‘© in the fifty-first year of the reign of 
** his Majesty King George the Third 
«© (entitled An Act, &c.), and that I 
«© will administer, according to law, the 
** power and authority vested in me b 
** virtue of the said Act; and that 1 
«* will, in all things, to the utmost of 
** my power and ability consult and 
maintain the safety, honour, aad 


' delivered into the hand of the Keeper of the 


[Here follow two Proclamations; the one . 
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« dignity of his Majesty, and the wel 
** fare of his people. 

** So help me God.” 

And the Prince subscribed te two oaths. 
The Lord President then presented to His 
Royal Highness the Declaration mentioned 
in an Act made in the 30th year of King 
Charles II. intitled ** An Act for the more 
effectual preserving the Kiny’s Person and 
«* Government, by disabling Papisis from 
«* in either Honse of Parliament,” and which 
Declaration his Royal Highness audibly: 


President signed first, and every one of the 
Privy Counselors in succession signed these 
instruments as witnesses—and the same was 


Records, 
The Prince then delivered to the Pre- 
sident of the Council a certificate of his 
having received the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, at the Chapel Roval of Si. James, 
on Sunday, the 27th January ult. which was 
also countersigned and delivered 10 the Kee 
of the Records, who deposited all these ine 
struments in a box at the botiom of the 
table. 
The Lord President then approached the 
Regent, bent the knee, and had the honour 
to kiss his hand. The Royal Dukes followed, 
and afterwards the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and all the rest, according to the order ia 
which they sat at the long table, advancing 
to the chair on both sides — During the 
whole of this ceremony, his Royal Highness 
maintained the most dignified and graceful 
deportinent, and there was not the slightest 
indication of partiality of behaviour to one 
set of men more than another. 


The ready and chearful, yet dignified and 
modest manner of the Prince give great 
satisfaction to all who beweld this—but for 
its occasion—noble and graufyiug sight. His 
Royal Highness has since hel: several Coun- 
cils, with the usual appendages of Royalty; 
and has received his visitors at a levee, with 
a grace and a condescension highly pleasing 
aad graceful. 


Asan example of the style adopted by the . 
Prince Regent—a style new to our annals 
—we insert tiat prefixed to his Proclamatiyn 
for a general fast. 

By His Royal Highness the Prince or 
Wares, Recent of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the name 
and on the behalf of Hrs Masesty. 

Proclamation for a General Fast. 

Georce P. R. 


ordering a Geueral Fast, io be observed — 
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throughout England and Ireland, on Wed- 
nesday, the 20ch day of March, and in 
Scotland on the 21st of March. ] 

Given at our Court at Carlton House, 
this 8th day of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eleven, in the 
fifty-first year of His Majesty's reign. 

Gop save the Kine. 


We insert the following proclamation of 
Buonaparte against a bull of his Holiness the 
Pope, lately promulgated : it fixes the ¢ha- 
sacter of that bull, by quoting the words of 
it; and we hope before long to have an op- 
portunity of comparing it with the original. 

We make no remarks on the insolence of 


this upstart Corsican, affecting to place his | 


judgment and his decisions above those of the 
head of the church in ecclesiastical matters, 
nor on his gratitude towards that sacred officer, 
who so humbly assisted at his Corsican ma- 


jesty’s coronation. 


But, we earnestly ‘entreat our catholic fel- 
low subjects to reflect attentively on the sub- 
jection to which their head and chief, the 
successor of Peter, the wearer of the Fisher- 
man’s ring, is now reduced, 

His territory is taken from him—his sacred 
city is no longer the metropolis of the christ- 
jan world—his Cardinals are dispersed, if not 
dethroned and destroyed, and he himself is in 
prison, far from his dominions, and liable to 
all the insults of his persecutor, Napoleon 
THE GREAT. 


Imperial Decree. ‘ 


Palace of the Thuilleries, Jan. 23. 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, &c.—On the report of our Mi- 
nister for Religion, our Council of State 
being heard, we have resolved, and hereby 
decree as follow:— 

Art. I1.—The Brief of the Pope, given at 
Savonne on the 30th of November, 1810, 
and addressed to the Capitular Vicar and 
Chapter of the Metropolitan Church of Flo- 
yence, commencing by these worls— Dilecle 
Sidi salutem, and concluding with these— 
Benedictionem. permanenter impertimur, is 
sejected as contrary to the Laws of the Em- 
pire and Ecclesiastic discipline. 

We therefore prohibit the publication of 
the said Brief, and the giving it any execution 
directly or indireetly. 

1].—Those who shail be proved to have 
by clandestine means encouraged, transmitted, 
or communicated the said Brief, shall be pro- 
secuted before the Tribunals, and punished as 

ailty of a crime tending to disturb the State 
va civil war, according to Article QI of the 
Cede of Crimes and Panishments, ‘litle Ist, 
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Chapter 1. Section 1T.—Section II. and Are 
ticle 103 of the same Code, same Chapter, 
Section IIT. 

IIlI.—Our Ministers of Justice, Police, 
and Religion, are each charged in their 
respective departments, with the execution 
of the present Decree, which shall be in- 
serted in the Bulletin of the Laws. 

(Signed) 
H. B. Duke of Bassano, 
Minister Secretary of State. 

The latest intelligence from our army in 
Portugal, arrived but this morning, leads 
us to think that the winter delay of Massena 
willend as itbegun: He finds his situation 
pretty much the same as before. He is se- 
verely pressed for necessaries, and has sent to 
Paris, advice of his real situation. 

As a proof of Massena’s straitnesses, it is 
certain that he was forced to send at least (wo 
thousand troops with General Foix, his cou- 
rier, to ensure his passage against the manaeu- 
vres of the Portuguese ordenanza, or flying 
parties: by which however he lost five hun- 
dred men killed and wounded in his passage. 

As a proof of the rapidity of his motion, 
it deserves to be recorded that he did not 
consume quite a month in passitg from Sala- 
manca to Santarem. A distance equal to 
that which the army of Junot, when -intent 
on surprizing the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
marched on part of the same road in four 
days of bad weather, under a most relaxing 
sun. 

Those dispatches which were forwarded 
with so great care, and under so considerable 
an escort were certainly of great importance. 
It is evident that till they arrived, Massena 
could not move. It is conjectured that they 
have bronght him more promises than rea} 
strength or reinforcements ; and that after all 
he will be leit to his own resources, and 
what feeble assistance he can draw from 
Spain. 

It will pot escape observation that al} the 
troops he assembles in Portugal to strengthen 
his army, which are drawn from Spain, gives 
a relief to the Spaniards, of which opportu- 
nity they may avail ahemselves, Their smaller 
parties are probably their best dependance at 
this moment. Their best army has lately 
lost its honest chief the Marquis de la Ro- 
mana: aloss not to be easily or suddenly 
compensated. 

In the mean time, it is to be observed 
that in proportion as reinforcements reach 
Massena by land, Lord Wellington receives 
reinforcements by sea. He can transport 


heavy pastage, cannon of large calibre, and 
other cumbersome stores by water, in one 
half of the time, and at Jess than one tenth 
partof the labour wich they cost his anta- 
gonist. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BETWEEN THE 20TH OF JANUARY AND THE 
20TH OF FEBRUARY, 1811. 


BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—At Honiton, the Lady of Mr, Edward 
Lott, bauker—In Fluyder-street, Westminster, 
the lady of S, A. Leeks, Esq. 

Of Daughters—The lady of Mr. Henry Four- 
drinier, in Cannon-street-—Mrs. Peters, of Cross 
Cheaping, Coventry, was safely delivered of three 
children—two gitls and a boy—In Upper Brook- 
street, the lady of J. F. Gyles, Esq. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Chard, Somersetshire, John Langdon, Esq. 
to Miss Spicer, only daughter of Wm. Spicer, Esq. 
surgeon of that town—At Peterborough, A. Chris- 
tie, Esq. of the 5th Dragoon Guards, to Miss Aon 
Bate, of Ailsworth, Northamptonshire—At King- 
ston, St. Michael, James Moscall, Esq. of Wood- 
house, to Miss Plomer, of the Priory—At Der- 
by, T. K. Hall, Esq. of Hollybush, Staffordshire, 
to Miss E. Crompton, of the former place—At St. 
George's, Hanover-square, T. Bradshaw, Esq. to 
Miss E. C. Cocks, third daughter of the late James 
Cocks, Esq.—T. P. Fenner, Esq. of Francis-street, 
Bedford-square, to Miss E. B. Park, of Finsbury— 
At Plymouth, S. Morrish, Esq. of the Victualling- 
office, Plymouth, to Miss Dent, daughter of the 
fate Capt. Dent, of the Royal Navy — At St. 
James’s Church, Wm. Gorlon, Esq. of Oxford- 
street, to Mrs. Luckfield, of Tottenbam-street, and 
Mill-hill, Middlesex—At Honiton, the Rev. H. A. 
Hughes, of Uplyme, to Miss S. E. Honeywood, 
of Honiton— At Donington, Berks, Lieut.-col. 
Quentin, of the 10th Dragoons, to Miss Georgiana 
Lovell—At Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, Capr. C. 
Bygrave, to Misa Tolifeild, of Albemarle-street— 
At Lewisham, the Rev. C. P. Burney, jun. to Miss 
Younz, of Grote’s-buildings, Blackheath —At Rick- 
Mansworth, the Rev. E. Aubery, of Clipsham, 
Rutlandshire, to Miss Williams, of Moor-park, 


Herts—J. Gregson, Esq. of Hawkhurst, Kent, to | 


Miss C, Shuttleworth, of Great Bowden, Leicester- 
shire—At Glasgow, A. Thomson, Esq. of Isling- 
ton, to Miss E. Thomson, of Glasgow—N, B, 
French, Esq. of Dulwich, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late W. Jackson, Esq. Chief Justice of Ja- 
maica—Capt. Aichison, of the Bombay Military 
Establishment, to Charlotte, fifth daughter of W. 


Terrington, Esq of Gould-square—At St, Cle- | 


ment’s Danes, Waitcr Clerk, Esq. of Dedham, 
Essex, to Miss C. Arnott, of Essex-stieet, Strand 
—At St. George’s, Southwark, John Radcliffe, 
Esq. of Blackburn, Lancashire, to Miss E, Clark, 
of Newington, Surrey—At Wargrave, Berks, the 
Rey. Edmund Wm. Estcourt, Rector of Newing- 
ton and Shipton, to Bertha second daughter of 
Thomas Wyatt, Esq. of Wargiave. 

DEATHS, 

_ At Tarnham-green, Mrs. Pratt, aged 8S—At 
Crowland Abbey, Robert Lincoln, Esq. aged 55— 
At Bristol Hot Wells, Thomas Irwine, Esq.—At 
Quendon-haill, Essex, Henry Cranmer, Esq. aged 
80— At Bath, Wm. Crowder, Ksq.-- Capt. C. 
Baines, of Penzance, aged 67—At Kennington, 


Mrs. Pitches, aged 80—Mrs. Sanders, relict of 
the late J. W. Sanders, Esq. of the island of Nevis 
--Jan. 25, at Bath, Col. Robt. Brooke, of the 
East- India Company’s service, aged 72, who emi- 
nently distinguished himself by his military cone 
duct in India ; and, in the station of Governor of 
St. Helena, manifested his zeal for his King and 
country, by the seasonable aid he gave of troops, 
money, and military stores, to assist at the first 
conquest of the Cape of Good Hope; and by fit- 
ting out and equipping a squadron of Company's 
ships, to act under Captain (now Admiral) Essing- 
ton, for intercepting and capturing a fleet of 
homewerd-bound Dutch East-Indiamen—At Cap- 
paghvicar, near Castlebar, at the age of 110 yearsy 
Mr, Edward Maley—At Aberdeen, aged 42, Robt. 
Eden Scott, Esq. Professor of Philosophy in King’s 
College—At Hinton St. George, Somersetshire, 
the Right Hon. the Countess Poulett—Lately, 
John Robinson, labourer, of Kirkby Mallory, 
Leicestershire, in his 107th year—At Bloomsbury- 
square, Edward Ommanney, Esq. in the 77th 
year of his age—Mrs. Hannah Sheppard, wife of 
Edward Sheppard, Esq. of Ebury-street, Chelsea, 
first clerk in the accomptant branch of the army 
medical department—Suddenly, Mr. Lyons, maay 
years first bassoon player at Drury-lane theatre— 
At Chiswick, James Mair, Esq.—In Sloane-street, 
James Fennell, Esq. late of the Navy Pay-office— 
Col. Luttrell, brother to J. F. Luttrell, Esq. M. P. 
of Dunster Castle—At Annadale, the Hon. W. J. 
Skeffingtcn, aged 61 : for upwards of 30 years he 
represented the borough of Antrim, in the Irish 
Parliament—In Park-street, Upper Baker-street, 
J. Sutherland, Esq. aged 63—At Birmingham, J. 
Hurford, Esq.—Sir Francis Bourgeois, R, A. His 
death was occasioned by a mortification in his leg, 
which had its origin in a small tumour—Mr, Cun 
ningham, of Heytesbury, F.S.A.—At Brompton, 
the Rev. Henry Hodges, Vicar of Embleton, Nor 
thumberland—G. Keir, Esq. of Parliamentestreet, 
aged 60-—At Colyton, Devon, whilst on a visit, 
Miss Schimmelpennick, of Bristol—Mr. John 
Townshend, aged 60, many years Deputy Bailiff 
of the Borough of Southwark—Mrs. Janes, wife 
of Mr, Jones, of Charles-street, Grosvenor-square, 
apothecary ; her death was occasioned by herown 
maid, by mistake, giving her a vial of laudanum, 
instead of her usual night draught—After a severg 
and lingering illness, Mrs. Julia Weippert, wife 
of Mr. Weippert, professor gf the harp—At Pad- 
dington, the Duke of Albuquerque, who laboured 
under a mental derangement of the most violent 
kind. His unhappy mala'y is said to have arisen 
from the trvatment he received from the late Junta 
of Cadiz. His usual residence was at the Claren- 
don Hotel ; andon the first appearance of the 
disorder, he is said to have beat his own servants 
severcly. ‘This naturally excited astonishment, 
for his temper was usually calm and mild, and 
he had eyer been one of the kindest and most ine 
dulgent masters. He then burst forth into a 
strain of inVective against Buonaparte, so loud 
that he might be heard in the street: Moriar Na 
poleon was his constant cry from the moment of 
bis attack almost to that of his death. Medica 
aid was called in, and he was removed to Pade 
dington, where his paroxyms were so violent, that 
it was with difficulty he could: be kept in bed, 
On Monday night (Feb. 18), aftera restless day, 
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during which he had scarcely ever ceased to cry 
out Moriar Napoleon, cropt into a short sleep, 
and a message w»s dispatched to Admiral Apodaca 
with the intelligence. It was thought his disorder 
would assume a quicter aspect—vain hope! at 
half past eleven he awoke in a violent paroxysm, 
and almost immediately ¢xpired—After a short 
illness, the Marquis de la Romana, commander- 
in-chief of the Spa army—Of a fever, Ge- 
neral Craufurd— At Stockwell, Mr. W. Rich, ve- 
nison dealer on Ludgate-hill—Lately, aged 70, 
the eccentric Tom Brown, of Garstang. Tom 
‘was an occasiona\ useful assistant in the kitchens 
of the neighbouring gentry; he could either 
oe the taste or mend a sole with any man of 
his day ; but Tom would nei:her make nor mend 
for the Lords of the Creation. Though he lived 
by himse!f, washed and cooked made and mended 
for himself, he would only take the measure of 
a female’s foot. This partiality continued till his 
death. At ashort time previous thereto, he se- 
lected thitty-six female acquaintances to attend 
his funeral, all of whom attended, and were ré- 
galed with coffee and tea. Tom has left the whole 
of his property among his female relatives. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
sTAFF, &c. in 1811. 
War-Office, February 16. 

Ath Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Capt. W. Ogilvie 
to be major, vice Moore, deceased. 

8th Light Dragoons—Major C. Johnson to be 
lieut.-colonel, without purchase; Brevet Major 
‘J. Handasyde, from the 22d light dragoons, to be 
major, vice Johnson. 

Oth Ditto—Brevet Lieut.-colonel W. Chabot to 
be lieut.-colonel, without purchase; Capt. R. 
Morris, from the 13th light dragoons, to be major, 
vice Chabot. 

17th Ditto—Brevet Lieut.-colonel] W. Carden, 
from the 25th light dragoons, to be lieut.-colonel, 
without purchase. 

24th Ditto—Major P. Philpot to be lieut.-co- 
lonel, without purchase ; Capt..R. Covell to be 
major, vice Philpot. 

25th Ditto—Capt. H. O'Dell, from the 20th 
light dragoons, to be major, without purchase, 
vice Carden, promoted. 

ist Regt. of Foot—Major Neil M‘Kellar to be 
lieut.-colonel, vice Nicholson, deceased ; Capt. T. 
Lynch to be major, vice M‘Kellar. 

5th Ditto—Brevet Lieut.-colonel J. Bathurst, 
from the Quarter-master General’s Staff, to be 
major, vice Broke, who exchanges. 

10th Ditto—-Major F. W. Cashel to be lieut.- 
colonel, by purchase, vice Shortt, who retires. 

12th Ditto-—Lieut.-colonel J. Stirke, from the 
6th West-India regiment, to be lieut.-colonel, 
without purchase. 

15th Ditto—Capt. J. R. Meadows to be major, 
without purchase, vice Riall, promoted in the 
69th foot. 

18th Ditto—Brevet Major R. Smyth to be ma- 
jor, vice Tomlinson, deceased. 

30th Ditto—Brevet Lieut.-colonel P. Vaumorel 
to be lieut.-colonel, without purchase ; Brevet 
Majo’ J. Currey, from the 6ch foot, to be major, 

aumorel. 


vice 
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3lst Reg. Foot—Major A. Leith to be lieut.-col. 
vice Campbell, deceased, Capt. R. B. Fearon to 
be major, by purchase, vice Watgn, promoted in 
Dillon regiment. 

36th Ditto—Capt. G. R. P. Jarvis to be major, 
without purchase, vice M‘Kenzie, promoted. 

47th Ditto—Major Rd. Broad, from the 10th 
foot, to be major, vice Johnson, who retires. 


= 
UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
Oxford. 


Mr. John Trenchard Pickard, of New college, 
to be Fellow of that society, 

Jan. 19—On Monday, the first day of Lent 
Term, the following gentlemen were admitted : 

aes A. Archibald Eyre Obins, Esq. of Exeter 

3 Rev. Percival Frye, of Oriel col. 

A. Messrs. Ellis Ashton, Thomas 
Holgate, Robert Heath, and Daniel Phillips, of 
Brasenose col. 

On Tuesday Rev. Jeremiah Smith, B. D. of 
Corpus Christi col., and High Master of the Free 
Grammar School in Manchester, admitted D. D. 

Fel. 2—The following gentlemen were on Sae 
turday admitted : 

ie C. L. Samucl Rush Meyrick, of Queen’s 
col. 

B. D. Rev. Joseph Hodgkinson, and Rev. Wm. 
Jocelyn Palmer, of Brasenose col. 

M.A. Rev. Jobn Parson and James Radcliffe 
Lyon, of Brasenose col.; Rev. Edward Arthur 
Bush, of Exeter col.; George Dale Collinson, of 
Queen’s ; Rev. John Giffard Ward, of New col.; 
and the Rev. Josiah Burd, of Wadham col. 

B. A. Mr. John Hallward, ef Worcester col.; 
Mr. Walter L. Pateshall, of St. John’s col,; and 
Mr. Chas. Henry Collyns, of Balliol col. 


Cambridge. 


Jan. 25—The following gentlemen were on 
Saturday admitted B. A. : 


The names in this list are arranged alphabetically 


Triniiy college—Messts, Adeane, Barker, Bar- 
low, Bickersteth, Bolland, Brass, Burrow, 
Cair, Chamberlayne, Chambers, Davis, Di- 
cey, Dover, Evans, Fenton, Frazer, Hall, 
Lloyd, Mayelston, Mair, Maynard, Peel, 
Poulter, Prowce, Searle, Vickers, Way, Webb, 
Wilkinson, Willatts ........ ee 

St. John’s college— Messrs. Ackland, Allix, 
Bligh, Campbell, Campbell. jun. Commeline, 
Crackanthorpe, Curtis, Edwards, Field, Hol- 
combe, Hollinshead, Houson, Jackson, Jen- 
kins, Johnson, P. Johnson, Marks, Moore, 
Pemberton, Prinsep, Waddilove, Waddins- 
ton, Ward . ° 

St. Peter’s college Boulton, Grensie, 
M‘Gwire, Round, Thorold, Plume ........ 6 

Clare hali—Messrs. ’Kitchingman, Yate . 

Trinity hall—Messrs. Dove, Spatke.......... 2 

Pembroke — Messrs. Backhouse, Dury, Grace, 

Caius colleze—Messts. Blomfield, Buck, Crabbe, 
French, Smyth . 

Bene't college—Messrs. Drake, Lambe. 

Queen’s—Messts, Mortimer, Storry, Wilson oe 3 
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Jesus—Messts. Abdy, Alty, Hustler 3 
Christ—Messrs. Allanson, Haggitt, Wortham.. 3 
Catharine hali—Messrs. Baker, Phillips ...... 2 
Mazdalen—Messrs, Clowes, Glossop, Wallis... 3 
Emmanuel—Messts. Drage, Hanbury, Welby, 
Sidney—Mess. Boulton, Clarke, Rogers, Turmine 4 


The election to the vicarage of Kingerby in 
Lincolnshire, the presentation to which for this 
turn belongs to the University, the patron being a 
Roman Catholic, took place on the 3lst ult, 

Feb. 1—Dr. Smith’s mathematical prizes were 
this year given to Mr. T. E, Dicey, of Trinity 
col., and Mr. W. French, of Caius col., and who 
were judged by the examiners to be equal. 

The Rev. J. Pretyman, of St. John’s col., and 
J. Stockdale, of Bene’t, were admitted 

The Rev. Joseph Stockdale, M. A. of Bene’t 
col., was elected to the vicarage of Kingerby in 
the county of Lincoln, by a majority of the 
members of the Senate—The other candidate was 
the Rev. John Hewett, M. A. of Clare hall. The 
numbers were : 

For Mr. Stockdale ........91 
Mr. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
February, 1811,—Warwickshire. 


The season admits of little variety in the 
agricultural proceedings of this month. The 
dry frosts have been beneficial to the wheat 
plants; the early pease and beans are now 
getting in, which fos usually been the case 
towards the close of the preceding month: 
The compost has found its way to the mea- 
dows, &c. with great facility. The wheat 
market is stationary, owing to the e*portation 
of bread and corn to the Peninsula. The 
unthreshed stock in hand is very great, and 
was never known of a better quality. Oats 
sink in price, owing to the demand for the 
straw as fodder. Barley, which was both 
an abundant crop and of the first quality, is 
on the decline. How much it is to be re- 
gretted, that valuable grain (in many instances 
a suecedaneum for wheat) should be convert- 
ed into a liquid poison called gin! Many of 
the turnip ciops here have suffered materially 
from the severity of the winter. Lean stock 
ishigh, milking beasts particularly so—sheep 
are dull of sale—wool stationary—hay and 
straw are advancing articles—trade of all kinds 
unusually dull. 


Suffolk.—The wheats look much impro- 
ved within the last few days, the weather ha- 
ving been mild. Tares and rye, for spring 
feed, look of a good colour, and with good 

lants ; should we have a forward spring, 
it will be of great value to the farmers, as 
the stock of hay begins to be short. Turnips 
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have received great injury from the frost, 
there is not above one in four that is good 
for any thing ; and not one in ten that caa 
be called sound, We are getting our lands 
ready for beans and peas. Clover seed turns 
out a middling ctop this year; the mown 
seed proves to be the greatest crop. This is 
not usual ; for we always expect the greatest 
crop from fed clover. 


Essex—The wheat plants have now quite 
recovered their colour, and no piece but what 
re-assumesa vivid greeu. ‘The young clovers 
and winter tares look well; and promise an 
ample supply for the spring. The late frosts 
have been so beneficial to the strong lands, 
that there is every prospect of their working 
well for the spring crops. Every improves 
ment possible is making in agriculture here, 
particularly in draining and cutting new fen- 
cesin almost every firm, Turnips are in a. 
better state than might have been expected. 
The planting and drilling, of both beans and 
peas, do well. The present open weather is 
very favourable to the cattle food. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, Feb, 20th, 1811. 


The late capture of the Isle of France, 
opens a new market for the manufactures of 
Great Britain, as well as for speculations 
thence. The quantity of spices on that island 
is considerable, and will no doubt reduce the 
present exorbitant prices of those articles ; 
already it has had the effect of loweiing the 
market. The ebony of that country is the 
finest in the world, and grows in great abun 
dance. The indigoes are of a very superior 
quality, and the capture of this Island is of 
the first consequence to the East-India Com- 
pany, it having always been the rendezvous 
of the French privateers and ships of war. 

West-India produce, as cotton, coffes, 
sugar, &c. continue very flatin the market ; 
and there is neither demand or alteration in 
the prices since our last report. Old Jamacia 
Rum is in demand at 6s to Gs Gd per gallon, 
exclusive of duty and excise. 

The East-India Company's Tea Sale for 
Mareh, commences on the 5th proximo, 
and it is expected that the Teas will sell at 
advanced prices from the last Sepjember Sale. 

By the late arrivals from South America 
our merchants have received large remittances 
in dollars; as well as lare quantities of pros 
duce in return for their last yeat’s shipments. 
The cotton-wool brought from thence is of 
very fine quality, and sells at 25 2d to 2s 4d 
per lb. By the last accounts from 
their markets were glutted with all kinds of 
British manufactured goods. Very consider- 
able failures continue at Glasgow, and Mug- 
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ehester, and the houses connected with them 
in London, suffer severely, being under large 
acceptances for their correspondents in those 

- The manufactures of both places are 
now daily sold by public auction by their 
assignees, Or trustees, at a very considerable 
loss. We however trust it will not long con- 
tinue, as extensive orders are now executing 
in both places for North and South Ame- 
rica, &c, &c. 

The commerce with Spain and Portugal 
is ata stand, owing to the unsettled state of 
those countries at present. Port Wine sells 
in our market at £100 to £125 per pipe and 
it is likely to be still higher. 

The country around Seville being in pos- 
session of the French, we have not had a 
single cargo of oranges from that city in our 
fruit-market this year; a few chests however 
have been got in and sold at the enormous 
price of 15 guineas per chest, leaving the 
fortunate importer (a Jew fruiterer) at least 
10 guineas per chest profit. The fruits of 
Malaga, such as Muscatell raisins, almonsd, 
&e. ~ rendered the importers this year 
considerable profit ; and the want of Sherry 
wine from Spain, has caused a very brisk 
demand for Vidonia wine, which we import 
from the Island of Teneriffe, formerly known 
by the name of bastard Madeira, a wine of 
very superior quality, and now in general 
esteem. Good Vidonia sells at £80 to £85 
per pipe, and considerable quantities are at 
market at present. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, between January 
20, and February 20, 1811, with the 
Attornies, correctly extracted from the 
London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERCEDED. 


Shepherd, G. Frome Serwood, Somerset, clothier. 
Siater, T. Kingston-upop-Hull, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Adds, W. Dorking, Surrey, linen-draper. Att. Wilde, 
Warwick Square. 

Aissworth, L. Witnel! and P. Bennett, Wilton, Lanca- 
shire, cambric-manufacturers. Blacklock, Teinple. 

Allder, W. Seward Street, Gosweil Street, soda manu- 
facturer. Att. Hindman, Aldermanbury. 

Andrews, W. Newington, Surrey, paper-hanger. Alt. 
Watson, Cli'ford’s lon. 

Apiin, G. C. Bast Budleigh, Devon, miller. Palmer, 
Barnard’s Inn. 

pegs. W. Liverpool, brewer, tt. Egerton, Gray's 
nn Squ*re. 

oe. R. Piccadilly, upholsterer. it, Denton and Co. 

ray’s Inn. 

Bainbridge, G. C. and W. Cartwright, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. tt Tarrant and Co. Chancery Lane, 

Barber, J. and T. Hatton, Macclesfield, jiquor-merchants. 
Att. Sherwin, Great James Strect. 

Belshiw, T. Manchester, machine-maker. 4/t. Milne and 
Co. Temple. 

Barber, W. and R. Cheapside, Warechousemen. Att. 
Wilde, Warwick Square. 

Bennett, P. Downend, Gloucester, mealman, Avi. James, 
Gray's Inn. 

Bennett, T. Long-acre, ironmonger. tt, Annesley and 
Cg. AngesCourt, Throgmorton Street. 
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Benwell, J. Freshwood, Somerset, inn-holder. Ait. 
liams, Red Lion Square. 

Berry, J. Norwich, printer. Att, Windus and Cos 
Chancery Lane. 

Berry, R. Shoreditch, hop-merchant. 4st, Clutton, St. 
Thomas’s Street, Southwark. 

Bevan, G. H. Kennington, Surrey, flour factor. Aft. 
Reeks, Wellclose Square. 
Birkinshaw, J. Newton-upon-Ouse, York, common brew- 
er, Att. Lambert, Gray’s Inn Square. 
Bishop, G. C. Maidstone, soap manufacturer. Att. Boville, 
and Co. New Bridge Street. 

Biage, W. R. Great Grinsby, Lincoln, corn-merchante 

tt. Grey, Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn. 

Blakely, A. Dowsbury, York, cloth-manufacturer. Aft. 
Crossley, Gray’s Inn. 

Blaylock, J. Carlisle, muslin-manufacturer. Mounsey, 
Staple’s.Inn. 

Blease, J. Dover Street, upholsterer. Alt. Wedd and 
Co. Gerrard Street, Soho, 

Blow, W. Hertford, tanner. Att, White and Son, New 
Square, Lincol!n’s Inn. 

Blowers, T. Tottennam-court-road, linen-draper. Alt. 
Sweet and Co. Temple. 

Bodman, W. sen. Queen Street, Southwark, victualer, 
Ait. Johnson, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. — 

Boscomb, Hayward, J and J. Pinniger, Calne, Wils, and 
Coleman Street, clothiers. Att, Debarry and Co. 


Bowen, D. Neath, Glanmorgan, skinner. ft. Cardle 

Boys, R. Preston, carpenter. Att, Ellis, Chancery 

Brade, R. R. Norcott and J. Joel, Manchester, coach- 
makers. Att. Windlé, John Street. 


Brain, J. Bristol, cooper. Att, Whitcombe and Ca, 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street 


Bridgens, W. Great Wild Street, victualler, tt. Bovell, 


New Bridge Street 

Brocke, C. Wigh Town, York, butcher. tt. Evans, 
Hatton Garden. 

Brown, J. jun. and G. Brown, Cannon Street, cheese 
mongers. Att, Willet and Co. Finsbury Square. 

Buchanan, RK. Liverpool, vender of ‘medicine. Att. 
Chambre, Chapel Street, Bedford Row. ‘ 

Buckley, T. Kennington Lane, Surrey, shoemaker. Aft. 
Brown, Blackman Street, Southwark. 

Bullen, T. Newington, Surrey, dealer. Att, Brown, 
Blackman Street, Borough. 

Bundy, R. Bristol, brewer, Att. Sweet and Co, Temple. 

Burrows, J. King Street, Hammersmith, victuailer. Aft. 
Cuppage and Co. Jermyn Street. 

Camp, J. West Smithfield, stationer, Att, Bourdon, 
Temple Street, White Friars. 

Cannom, S. Beckington, Essex, carpenter. dit, Waine, 
Broad Street. 

Cansdell, W. glackney Road, carpenter. Att. Wild and 
Co. Castle Street, Falcon Square. : 

Carless, 1. Three Kings’ Court, Lombard Street, merchant. 
Att, Willis and Co. Wainford Court. 


Cassell, M. Sun Street, Bishopsgate, shopke - Att. 
Hart, Pope's Head Ailey, Cornhill. 
Chalfort, S. Fulmer, Buckingham, corn-dealer.. Aft. 

Vincent, Bedford Street. 
Clayton, J. Horbury, Yorkshire, cloth-maker. tt. Bate 
tye, Chancery Lane, 
Couswell, W. Trowbridge, Wilts, clothier. tt. Wil- 
liams, Red Lion Square. 
Collins, R. Union Court, Broad Street, builder, Aft. 
‘ Hart Lombard Street. 
olvin, J. Liverpool, merchant, it. Win 
Bedford 
Cvoke, J. Houghton Drayton, Southampton, miller. Att. 
bremidge, Temple. 


Cooper, I. Oxford Street, umbrella-maker. 4¢t, Aspinall, 


Quality Court, Chancery Lane. 
Cooper, N. Pemberton Row, Gough Square, china-gilder, 
Ait, Matthews and Co. Castle Street, Holborn, 


Corri, D. Air Street, Piccadilly, music dealer. At. Ture 


ousins, J. Bread Street, merchant. itt, Lo 

Co. St. Mildred’s Court. 

Creed, J. Weymouth, victualler. 4¢t. Alexander, Line 
coln’s Inn. 

Crook, A. B. Calne, Lancashire, calico-manufacturer 
Att. Wigglesworth, Gray's Inn.” 

Crippen, C. Limehouse, hoop-bender. 4¢t, Tho 
Fencowt, Fenchurch Street. 

Cullen, R. and J. Pears, Cheapside, factors. .4ét. Pullen 
Fore Street. 

Curgenven, jun, Plymouth, linen-draper. Att, Felletg, 
Temp'e, 
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Hutchins, G. Southampton, victualier. Neale, New Inn, 


Great James Stcet, Bedtord Row. 

Dawson, High Street, Wapping, grocer, Clatton, 
S*. Thomas’s Sucet, Scuthwark. 

Desormeuux, L. Great Titchfield Street, apothecary, dt, 
Collins aud Co. Spital Square. 

Dingwall, P. Ludyate-hill, grocer. tt. Robinson, Charter 
Rouse Square. 

Ditcham. J. Sherhone Lane, carpenter. 4ét. Pitches and 
Co. Swithin's Lane. 

Ebsworh, W. Westbury, Gloucester, dealer. Att, Whit- 
comb and Co. Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 

Eddison, T. Romford, Essex, linen-draper. Att. Jones, 
Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street. 

Faerber, O. C. Brydges Street, Covent Garden, taylor. 
Aut. Prior, Copthal! Couit. 

Fallows, H. Manchester, dealer. tt. Milne and Co. 
Temple. 

Fairless, B. T. Staples, jun. money-scrivener. tt, Wat- 
son and Co. Temple. 

Fettes, R. York, grocer. Att. Bell and Co, Bow Lane, 
Cheapside. 

Firth, E. Hatton Garden, turner. Att. Kenrick, Hatfield 
Sircet, Surrey. 

Fisher, J. Weeley, Essex, shopkeeper. tt, Nettleship, 
Grocer’s Hall, 

Flack, I. Laystall Street, coach-smith. ft, Hussey, 
Furnival’s [nn. 

Floyd, G. Liverpool, porter-merchant. Att, Shepherd 
and Co. Bedford Row. ‘ 

Foster, J. jun. Manchestet, grocer. Att. Ellis, Chancery 


st 


ane. 

Foster, T. Doncaster, butcher. tt. Bleasdale and Co. 
New Inv. 

Garman, W. Bristol, merchant. 4¢s. James, Gray’s Inn 
Square. 

Gater, T. Rupert Strect, Surrey, victualler, ft, Evans, 
Kennington Cross. 

Gibbs, J, A. Worthing, Sussex, plumbe, /t, Stratton 
and Co. Shoreditch. 

Gibson, E. Great St. Helens, merchant. 4. Dawes, 
Angel Court, Throgmorton Strect. 

Gibson, W. Edgware Road, cheesemonger. 4¢t. Richard- 
son and Co. Bury Street. 

Godden, G. |Damary Farm, Dorsetshire, maltster, ft. 
Bremridge, ‘Temple. 

Godart, P. Wilmot Street, Brunswick Square, oilman, 
Att, Nind, ‘Throgmorton Street. 

Goodman, G. Marchmont Street, St. Pancras, tailor. Att. 
‘Toone, Clifford’s Inn. 

Gosling, S. Bramhall, Chester, muslin manufacturer, 
Art. Milne and Co, ‘Temple. 

Graham, R. Liverpool, merchant. tt, Cooper and Co, 
Southampton Buildings. 

Granger, Long-acre, brass-founder. Truwhitt. 
Lyva’s Inn. 

Greaves, T. Oldham, Lancashire, grocer. tt. Milne 
and Co, Temple. : 

Hainsworth, J. Pudsey, York, clothier, At, Lambert 
and Sons, Bedford Kow. 

Haley, C. Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, watchmaker, 
Att. Kibblewhite and Co. Grav’s Tae Pisce. 

Nall, J. Betchingly, brewer. 4¢t. Walliams and Co. New 


Inn, 

Hamand, §. B. Plymouth, linen-draper tt. Drewe and 
Co. New Inn. 

Harriott, T. Bishopsgate Street, chinaman, 4#t. Warrand 
and Co. Castle Court, Budge Row. 

Hart, B. Plymouth, tavern-keeper. At. Williams, Bed- 
ford Row. 

Hartley, C. and W. Bingley, York, worsted spinners, Att, 
Evans, Hatton Garden. . 

Hawkins, G. Queen Street, Limehouse, timber-merchant, 
Ait, Bvit and Co, Hayden Square, Miniaries. 

Hawkins, J. Queen Street, Limehouse, builder. 

Heath, J. Wilmston, Chester, cheese-factor. 
son, Temple. 

Hefiill, W. Gray’s Inn Lane, grocer. 4t. Morgan, Old 
City Chambers. 

Hendy, W. Swansea, victualler. Att. Bleasdale and Co. 
New Inn, 

Hobson, J. Levenshulone, Lancashire, dyer. tt. Nabb, 
Manchester. 

Hodgson, A. Fenchurch Street Chambers. Alcheson 
and Co. Winchester Street. 

Holder, J, Huli, tailor. tt. Exley and Co. Furniyal’s 


Inn 

Hopwood, E. Marsden, Lancashire, callico manufacturer, 
Caton and Co. Aldersgate Street. 

Horner, J. Westsmithfield, victualler, Wiltshire and 
Co. Old Broad Street. 

Hunt, R. Bucklersbury, warehouseman, it, Caton and 
Co. Aldersgate Street. 


List of Bankrupts. 


Dallas, D. Tower-hill, wine-merchant. tt, Whittons, ; Hrde, J. and J, Clemson, Manchester, dyets. 4tt. Milne 
| 
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and Co. Temple. 

| Ingleby, J. and C. Flintshire, lead-merchants. .étt, Milne 
and Co, 

Ingram, B. Old Street, bedstead-maker, Att. Collins and 
Co. Spital Square. 

Isherwouvd, J. Manchester, manufacturer. Willis 
and Co. Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. “4 

Ives, J. Caweston, Norfolk, grocer. tt. Windus and 
Co. Chancery Lane. 

Jackson, W. Sherbourne Lane, merchant. 4. High- 
more, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, 

Jefievies, I, Sudbury, Suffolk, miller. Meggison, 
Hatton Garden. 

R. Old Change, factor, tt, Hacke:t, Bearbinder 
ane. ‘ 

Jones, I. Rochdale, oil-dealer, Mangnall, Warwick 
Square, Newgate-@greet. 

Jones, C. and B. Loadsman, Sheffield, druggists. <?t. 
Lowless and Co. Mildred’s Court, roy. 

Jones, S. Wardour Street, grocer. tt. Blake and Sot, 
Cook’s Court, Chancery Lane, 

Josephs, M. Great Prescot Street, merchant. Pearse and 
Son, Swithin’s Lane. 

Joyce, A. D. Fordingbridge, Hants, stick-manufacturer. 
Kinsey, Furnival’s Inn. 

Karby, W. Statford, Essex, plumber, &c. Stratton and 
Co. Shoreditch, 

Kelly, J. Great Pulteney Street, victualler, 

Kent, T. K. Cannon Street Road, timber-dealer. Aff. 
Reeks, Wellclose Square. 


King, J. Hampstead, shopkeeper. tt. Settee, St. Mary 
Ax 


Cc. 
Leeds. tinplate-worker, Atkinson and Co. 
Knight, W. Wells Street, carpenter. tt. Turner and Co. 
Bicomsbury Square. 
Krauss, J. Manchester, merchant. ts. Tarrant and Cos 
Chancery Lane. 
Lay, xford Street, hatter. tt, Tucker, Bartlett's 
uldings, 
Lee, R. D. Payne, Cheapside, shawl-printers. Att. 
Pressiand and Co. Brunswick Square. 
Leech, H. Bury, St. Edmunds, merchant. Att. Sparke, 
Bury, St. Edmunds. 
Lewis. J. Worcester, vintner. Att. Beck, Chancery Lane. 
Lewis, W. Abingdon, Berks, banker, Att. on ‘emple 
Liewillen, W. Bristol, toy-maker, é¢, Shepherd and 
Co. Bedford Row. 
Lockiey, J. J. Tooley Street, dealer, tt, Harding, Prime 
rose Street, Bishopsgate. 
Malleson, J. K. Sweeting’s Alley, bill-broker, tt. Whit- 
by, Buckingham Street. 2 

Mason, J, Heywood, shop-keeper. 4st, Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s Inn. 

— R. Manchester, grocer. tt. Ellis, Chancery 
ane, 

M‘Cuilie, A. Liverpool, merchant. Att, Tarrant and Co. 

Chancery Lane, 

Mellon, T. Burslem, Stafford, potter. tt, Barber, Fetter 


Vou. 1X. (Lit. Pan. Mar, 1811.) 


Lane. 

Mettam, J. Old Bailey, dealer. 4¢t.gPurton, Walbrook. 

Midwood, T. H. Bow Lane, Cheapside, warehousmane 
4tt, Benbow and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mills, J, Holywell Street, Strand, merchant. Aft. May- 
hew, Symond’s Inn. 

Monnet, L. Spring Gardens, Middlesex, tavern-keepers 
Ait. Walton, Basingbail Street. 

Morely, J. Stewardstone, Essex, silk-throwster. 
Gregson and Co. Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Mosgrove, W. Honiton, Devon, surgeon and apothecary. 
Ait. Collett and Co. Chancery Lane. 

Nicholsen, G. Queen Street, Bloomsbury, dealer, it. 
Toosey, Warwick Court, Holborn. 

Norris, Manchester, merchant. Aff, Cooper and Go, 
Southampton Buildings. 

Pailethorp. J. Newstead, Nottingham. Blakelogk, 
Temple. 

Paine, E. Dowgate Hill, merchant. ét. Bovill, New 
Bridge Street. 

Parker, B. Great Saffron Hill, iron-founder, tt, Joncs 
and Co, Mayor’s Court, Royal Exchange. 

Parkhouse, Brixham, linen-craper. Bratten, New 
Millman Street. d 

Parr, J, Manchester, merchant. 4¢t. Ellis, Chancery 


Lane. 

Parry, J. Deptford, potter. #t, Wadeson and Co, Austin 
Friars. 
Patrick, J. Mary-le-bonne Street, linen-draper. Att. Sweet 
and Co. Temple. 
Pearkes, J. St. Paul's Church Yard, silk-weaver. ft, 
Smith, Barber’s Hall. 
Peck, 8S. Liverpool, merchant. Windle, John Strest, 
Bedford Rey. 
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Petersdorf?, F. Hatton Garden, furrier. Aff. Stratton and 
Co. Shoreditch. 
Phelps, R. and T. Presdee, Newnham, Gloucester, linen- 
drapers. Att. Chilton, Lincoln's Inn. 
Phillips, D. Walbreok; tailor. Courteen, Walbrook. 
Pitt, Cc. Southampton, statuary. ét. Lys, Took’s Court, 
Chancery Lane. 
Poitell, W. Cow Lane, West-Smithfield, carpenter. Att. 
Primrose, Southampton Buildings. 
Potter, J. Manchester, grocer. Att. Cooper and Co. 
Southampton Buildings, 
Price, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer.4é#, Alexander, 
Litcoln’s Inn, 
‘ Birmingham, brass-founder. Att. Swain and Co. 


Att, Mayo and Co. 
Att. Smith, Dor- 


Proctor, T. Shoreditch, brewer. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Proctor, E. Ludgate Hill, corn-dealer. 
set Street, Salisbury Square. 
Reddall, J. Great St. Helens, mrchant, | Att. Bellamy, 
Clifford’s Inn. 
~ and T. Hull, merchants. Att. Courteen, 
‘ook, 
Richards, H. Strand, gun-maker. 4t#. Murphy and Co. 
Bouverie Street . 
Richardson, J. Sloane Street, Chelsea, apothecary. Att. 
* * Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 
Richardson, T. Cardoxtan-juxta-neath, Ait. 
. Bleasdale and Co, New Inn. 
. — R. Hatton Street, blacking-maker. Att. Edwards, 
astle Street, Holborn. 
berts, E. and J, Welsh, Suffolk Lane, cotton-brokers. 
Ait. Wild, Warwiek Square. 
Roberts, T. Liverpool, woollen-draper. Ait. Windle, 
John Street, Bedford Row. 
Saint, C. Norwich, shawl-manufacturer. Abbott, 
Chancery Lane. 
* Salisbury, J. -Highgate, victualler. Att. Price and Co, 
Lincoln's Inn. 
* Sanderson, W. Liverpool, timber-merchant. Ast. Win- 
die, John Street, Bedford Row. 
* Sankey, ©. James Street, Covent Garden, cheesemon- 
ger, Att. Willett, Finsbury Square. 
* Seed; J. Preston, Lancaster, corn-merchant. Ait. Win- 
die, John Street, Bedford Row. 
Sells, J. Brixton Hill, carpenter. 
Street. 
— R. Bristol, clothier. tt. Price and Co. Lince!n’s 
n 


nn. 
Sills, J. and J. and J. W. Pidgeon, London, merchants, 
Ait. Falcon, Temple. 
* Simpson, F. Lancaster, merchant. Att, Blakelock and 
Co. Temple. 
Simpson, N, jun. Ely, Cambridge, currier. tt, Pearson, 
Tempie. 
Smith, A. C. Kennington Green, merchant. Ait. Brown, 
Blackman Street, Borough. 
Smith, E. Greenwich, grocer. tt. Richardson, New Inn. 
Souter, R. Hull, merchant. Att. Exley and Co. Furnival’s 
nn. 
Sowtcr, R. Hull, and T. H. Payne, Cullum Street, Lon- 
don, merchants, ft. Exley and Co, Furnival’s Inn. 
Stephens, and E. Oxford Street, carvers. Hall, 
Coleman Street. : 
Stephens, W. C. Westbury, Gloucester, jobber. Att. 
Milne and Co. Temple. 
Stonehewer, W. and J. Bailey, Manchester, cotton-manu- 
facturers. Att. Willisand Co. Warnford Court. 
Stott, J. Failsworth, Manchester, cottun-manufacturer. 
Att, Milne and Co. Temple. ; 
tott, R.: Rochdale, Lancashire, money-scrivener. dt. 
Tarrant and Co... Chancery Lane. 
* Button, J, Sandy, Bedford, butcher. i. Smith, Furni- 


val’sinn. . 
§. Stockport,‘ hatter. Alt. Milne and Co. 
‘emple. 
Symonds, E. Rusper, Sussex, dealer in cattle. Att. Pal- 
_ mer, Doughty Street. 
Tallemach, T.. Petersham, Surrey, dairyman. it. Wil- 
lett and Co, Finsbury Square. 
Taylor, J. Winchester Row, Mary-le-Bone, cheesemon- 
gers. dit. Fiske, Palsgrave Place, Strand. 
Thorneley, J. Liverpool, merchant. 4s. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 
Thomson, A. Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street, 
merchant. Att. Kibblewhite and Co, Gray’s Inn Place. 
Thornton, W. Hinckley, currier. 4tt, Warre, Gray’s Inn, 
Threvitheck, R. and Dickenson, Fore Street, Lime- 
house, dealers. Ait. Wadeson and Co. Austin Friars, 
Timmins, T. Birmingham, tailor. Ast. Devon and Co, 
Gray’s lan, 
Van Dyck, F, A. Fenchureh Buildings, merchant, Att. 
Willett and Co. Finsbary Square, 
Vicat, G. Portsmouth, .vintner. Ast, Collett and Co. 


chemist. 


Att. Benton, Union 


List of Bankrupis. 
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Wain, J. Brixton, Surrey, ciothier. dit. Highmoor, Bush 


Lane, Cannon Street. 

Waiker, C. Manchester, dealer, Att. Milne and Co, 
Tempe. 

Walker, J. Little Britain, lace-dealer. tt. Lyon, Gray's 
nn, 

Watts, G. Wells Street, Hackney, baker. tt, Ashfield, 
H-gh Street, Shadwell, 

Webb, J. Bristol, linen-draper, Att. Thomas, Walbrook, 

Webb, J. Modershall, Stutlard, corn-dealer. tt. Exiey 
and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Webber, J. Webb Street, Southwark, rag merchant. 11, 
Hall, Coleman Street. 

Weston, R. J. Lueton, and J. Dufton, Love Lane, Alder. 
manbury, factors, Art. Pullen, Fore Street. 

White, EB. B. Chambers Street, Goodman's Fields, 


White, J. Gioucester, barge-owner. Att. James, Gray's 
Inn Square. 
White, 7. Liverpool, merchant. Windle, Joha 


Street, Bedford Row. 

Whitwell, W. Bethnal Green, soap-manufacturer. Att, 
Hindman, Dyer’s Court, Aldermanbury. 

Williams, A. Rumney, Monmouth, shopkeeper. it. 
Pearson and Son, Temple, 

Wilson, E. H, Liverpool, merchant. Aft. Cooper and Co. 
Southampton Buildings. 

Withers,J. Freshford, Somerset, corn-factor. Att. High. 
moor, Bush Lane, Cannon Street. 

Woodward, W. ‘Tottenham, salesman, Taylor, Old 
Street Road, 

Wooliey, R. Lane Eud, Staffordshire, potter. Att. Bar. 


ber, Fetter Lane. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Abbott, P. D. Powis Piacc, Oreat Ormond Street, insu- 
rance-broker. 

Anderson, G. 
chant. 

Bar.ow, T. Salford, Lancaster, common brewer. 

Reatinont, W. Crossiand, York, cotton-spinner. 

Keech, R. Market Street, Hertford, straw-plat maker. 

Bennett and Chirney, Carlisle, manufacture is. 

Pradiey, A. Strand, umbrelia-maker. 

Bull, J. Isle of Wight, corn-merchant. 

ws, J. Mirfield, York, corn-merchant. 

n, Norfoik, viotner. 


Bridge Yard Wharf, Tooley Street, mer. 


clothiers. 
Cole, T. Woodbridge, Suffolk, buteher. 
Cooper, B. Hendon, Middlesex, carpenter. 
Cuthbert, J, Brixton, Surrey, shopkeeper. 
Dawson, T Sherburn, York, shopkeeper. 


Dewhurst, Preston, Lancashire, uphoisterer. 

Dickins, T. Chapel Piace, South Audiey Street, tailor. 

Elkins and May, Liverpoo!, patent silk-hat mauufaciurers, 

Fyans, T. Oxford Sireet, victualler, 

Handell, T. Oxford, linen-draper. 

Hardacre, S. and W. Barnard, Little St. Thomas Apostie, 
merchants. 

Herbert, T. Dowgate Hill, merchant. 

Higgins, W. Newport, Salop, stocking-manutacturer, 

Hinde, J. Bucklersbury, wholesale grocer, 

Moulding, J. Liverpool, merchaut. 

Jackson, G. Tottenham Court Road, oilman. 

James, J. Colchousey Picomb, Somerset, edge-tool- 
maler. 

Jorden, W. Greenwich, metal worker. 

Kendall, T. G. Liverpool, merchant. ° 

Kernot, J. Bear Strect, Leicester Fields, druggist. 

Killick, J. 8S. Hackney Mills, Middlesex, milier, 

Laidman, J. Gravel Lane, Surrey, hat-manufacturer. 

May, H. Bristol, corn-factor. 

Millard and Lee, Size Lane, merchant. 

Morton, A. Ham Common, Surrey, corn-dealer. 

Newcomb, R. Cannon Street, silk-manufacturer, 

Oates, E. Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, mariner., 

Phillips, T. Milford, Pembroke, merchant. 

Richardson, T, Waterside, Yorkshire, dealer. 

Rowlandson, T. and J. Bates, Cheapside, merchants. 

Schindler, C. Bartlett's Buildings, merchant, 

Shaw, W. st. Paul’s Church Yard, warehouseman. 

Showell, S. China Terrace, Lambeth, music-seller. 

Smith, J. Live 1, merchant. 

Smith, J H. Bristol, linen-draper. 

Stuart, C. Berwick Street, tailor. 

Taylor, G. Sheffield, cordwainer. 

Taylor, T. Bilston, Stafford, japanner. 

Tomlinson, A. Little Droyleshen, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 

Wakefield, Witton, Chester, merchant. 

| Waterhouse, J. Manchester, victualler. 


Wi Jats, J. Gracechurch Steet, stick and wmbrelja-maker. 
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' Champ, J. Chichester, moucy-scrivener, 
i | Charlion, W. J. Edgeware Road, builder, 
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Beef. Mutton, Veal. Pork. Lamb. 
8. d. de d. 5. de 
Jan. 26(5 415 4]8 Of0 0 
Feb. 0/6 0}7 0 

9/5 415 0 

16/5 015 4/8 0|7 0j0 0 
2 Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
2Jan. 2615 41/5 417 616 2]00 
Feb, 90/5 0100 

9}5 2/5 217 616 

1615 415 417 6|6 0 

St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 

Hay. = Straw. Hay. Straw. 

Jan. 2619 00/3120] 8 80/3100 
Feb. 218150/3100}] 8 80/3 50 

9 9043120] 9 00)3 50 

16/9 15014 40] 9120]3180 


Butts, 50to 56lb. | Flat Ordinary 18d. 
® Dressing Hides 20 | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
& Crop Hides for cut. 19 perdozen — 33 
Ditto, 50 to 70—42 
Tautow,* London Average per stone of 8lbs. 
4s. 5d. Soap, yellow, 72s.; mottled,90s.; curd, 
94s. Candles, per dozen,12s.; moulds, 13s. 


. Jan. 26! 2,280 quarters, Average 85s. 74d. 
E Feb. 2] 6581— — — — 83 2 
9} 10,160— — — — 92 2 
16 | 12,331 — — 90 


. Jan. 26] 11,120 sacks. Average 86s. 3d. 


COALS. Sunderland. Newcastle, 


Jan. 26 | 58s.0d. to 60s,0d. | 60s,0d, 063s. Od, 
Fe. 21/190 539 1580 61 6 
91530 550 |600 62 6 
55 6 62 90 


ld | 
Jan, 21 41 | 34 30,01} @ Rain 
34 38/33 ,16| © Foggy 
23 35 40/39} ,20| © Rain 
24/35! 41135 | 15 Fair 
25135 35 9 Cioudy 


26 | 23 39 | 39 29,99 | 12 Cloudy 
8 | 1Q Fair 


2 5 Cloudy 
3 7 Cloudy 
45 | 37 30,05 | 21 Fair 

5 | 36 39) 39 29,95 | 10 Cloudy 
6} 44 49) 45 12 Cloudy 
7 

8 

9 

10 


42 47144 25 Fair 
45 48) 45| ,52| 18 Stormy 
40 46/43 ,65 10 Cloudy 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Stormy 
12/49 49/38 4,11! O Rain 
35 40) 35 Stormy 


14 | 37 42/40 Fair 
15} 40 42) 35  ,51 | 15 Cloudy 


28|28 33|28| 5 Fair 
2429124! 7 Fair 
go} 32) 30! Cloudy@ 
3t | 34 42)39) Rain 
Feb 1 | 38 42] 41| 0 Bain 


0 Small R, 


22 Cloudy 


17 | 29 37 30,20 | 10 Cloudy 


| 21 Cloudy 


19 | 35 42) 34 29,82 | 19 Fair 


Prices Curr 


Feb. 2/11,850 — — — — 86 
8 9] 10,719 — — —92 2 
a 16] 15,965 — — — — 84 5 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. | Quartern. 
Jan. 26] 4s. 2s. Is. 29d. 
Feb.. 4 2 54 1 2} 
9| 4 2 54 1 23 
16] 4 2 1 23 


* The highest price of the market. 


366 16 Cloudy 
* Great fall of Snow during the Night. 


American pot-ash, percwt, 210 Oto 2 12 
Ditto pearl........ 216 0 218 
Barilla £3900 2 10 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal. 010 6 O11 
Camphire, refined....lb. 0 6 0 O 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 18 0 0 20 0 

Cochineal, garbled..lb, 110 118 
= . Ditto, East-India...... 0 4 0 0 6 
Offee, 

Ditto ordinary........ 
Cotton Wool,Surinam,lb. 0 
g Ditto Jamaica.... 0 
Ditto Smyrna.... 0 

© Ditto East-India (Bengal) 0 
= Currants, Zant ....cwt. 3 
+5 Elephants’ Teeth ...... 24 


- 


~I 


- Scrivelloes 14 
Flax, 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 62 
Galls, Turkey..... .cwt. 10 15 
Geneva, Hollands’..gal. 9 9 
Ditto English.... 9 10 
Gum Arabic, Turkeyscwt. 9 0 
Hemp, Riga........ton 76 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 78 0 
Hops Dag 4 10 
Indigo, Caracca......1b. 5 
Ditto East-India .... 9 3 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 16 0 
‘Ditto Swedish........ 25 0 
Ditw Norway.. 23 0 
0 


Fe 


ent, 


— 


Lead in pigs.. ..... fod. 35 
Dito red 39 


ecocoecace Sco 


0) Lead, white........ton 49 
0 , Logwood chips......ton 18 
© | Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 5 
6 | Mahogany ..........ft. 0 
0 | Oil, Lucca, ...25 gal. jar 20 
0 Ditto spermaceti.. ton 116 
0 Ditto whale ........ 
0 Ditto Florence, 4 chest 
Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwr. 
Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 

Rice, Carolina,....... 
3| Rum, Jamaica ....gal. 
1 Ditto Leeward Island 
9 | Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian... Ib. 
Silk, raw, Ditto.... 
Tallow, English.... cwt. 
Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto———, yellow... - 
Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 
Tin in blocks ......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryl...... lb, 
Ditto Virginia..,... 
Wax, Guinea ......cwt. 10 
Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 38 
Wine, Red Port.... pipelo5 
Ditto Lisbon ........ 94 
Ditto Madeira. 90 
Ditto Vidonia........ 75 
Ditto Calcavella...... 98 
Ditto Sherry...... butt. 88 
Ditto Mountain...... 75 
Diwo Claret... hogs, 70 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the offal. PO ih $4 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Agasterdam, us. 29 —— Ditto at sight, 28-2——-Rotterdam, 8-10——-Hamburgh, 25 ——Altona, 
Paris, 1 day’s date, 17-16——Ditto, 2 us. 18 ——~ Madrid, in paper — ——Ditto, eff, — ——Cadiz, in 
> ~~ ——Cadiz, eff. 48——bilboa, — Palermo, per oz. 125 —— Leghorn, 58 ——- Genoa, 54 
-—Venice, eff. 52 ——Naples, 42 ——Lisbon, 67 ——Oporto, 68 —— Dublin, percent. 93 ——Cork 
do. 10$——Agio B. of Holland, — per cent. 


“d¢ 


» Que- 


» Honduras, &c. 


sosucr) 


amaica, and Lee- 


fishery. 


e- 
J 


lo East-Indies, out and home. 


a 


—East-Indies to London.—Windward and 
Leeward Islands to U.S. of America 
bec, Montreal, &c. 


At 25 gs. Southern Whal 


(Brit. ships), ret. 5l.—Jamaica to U. S. of 
At 25 gs. Newfoundland, 


America. 
At 12 gs. To Musquito shore 


ward Islands. 


return 61.—" 


20th, 1811. 


~a 


oN 


undiand, to U. S.of America, (American 


ships). 


At 5 gs. To Madeira to U. 


S. of America. 


6 gs. Gibraltar, Madeira, return 3/. 


3), return 21.— From Poole,&c. t 


maica, or Leeward Islands.—Brazil and So. 


Amerioa, return 41.: 
At 30 gs. Senegambia—U. S. of America, 


shi 
fo 


At 8 gs, Newfoundland, Labradore, &c.—Ja- 


| 43d 


London Premiums of Insurance, Februa 


66 
66 
66 
66 
65% 
At 2 gs. To Yarmouth, Hull, Newcastle, 


983 174 | 44d 


83%) 99417 
83%) 98517 
83%) 98}17 
834) 98$17% 
834) 98517% 
834) 088175 
83$| 983173 
83%) 984174 | 53d 
83 | 9841738) 43d 
83 | 9841738| 5d 
83 | 98317 
83% 98417 


| 
| 
| 


“661 
665 
665). 
668 
66 

13}: 66 
663 
cat 
66% 
663 


241 
31/242 | 66 


Feb. 


42 
247 | 66 


2412414 


28 
2 


22/24) 
23 
t 5 gs. Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, | At 


Bristol, Chester, &c.—From Liverpool, 
Bristol, &c.to Dublin, Cork, or Waterford. 


—Bengal, Madras, or China, 
At 5 gs. St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, 


Dublin, Cork, &c. to London, (Comp. 


Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 


Liverpool, Chester, &c. 
At 24 gs. Ports of Scotland, Weymouth, 


Jan. 21/241 


1811. 


A 


The Average Prices bd Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. in February, 1811, 
(to the 2ist) at the Offices of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and Messrs. Risdon and 
Damant, 4, Shorier’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. : 

Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trank Canal, £1170, without Half Yearly dividend at the rate of £45 per 
Share clear, per Annum.—Birmingham, £1040, dividing £42 clear.—Coventry, £850, dividing at the rate 
of £32 per Share.—Swansea, £167; the last dividend £8 per Share—Monmouthshire, £129,—-Grand 
Junction, £270. 272.—Kennet and Avon, £42 10s.—Wilts and Berks, £45. to. £46. 10s.—Rochdale, 
£52. 10s. £55.—Western Junction Subscription, £5 premium.—Ellesmere, £80.—Union, £110.~Grand 
Union, £7 discount.—Lancaster, £26.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, £24.—Worcester and Birmingham old shares, 
£40.—Croydon, £30 to £31.—West-India Dock Stock, £167, ex Half Yearly dividend of £5.—London Dock, 
£129 ex Half Yearly dividend of £3 clear.—Ditto Scrip, £26 per cent. premium.—Albion Assurance, £57.— 
Globe, £120, ex Half. Yearly dividend of -€3.—Atlasy par.—East-London Water-Works, £187.—West- 
Middlesex Ditto, £114.—New Ditto, £20 premium.—Kent Ditto, £28 premium.—Grand Junction Ditto, #12. 
12s. premium.—London Institution, £68 5s.—Surrey Institution, £23 2s.—Covent-Garden New Theatre 
Shares, £470, without Admission.—Straud Bridge, £12 discount—Dover-Sueet-Road, 10s, to £1 
mmercial Road, £135 per cent, ex Half Yearly dividend £3. ‘ 
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